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THE FLOOD—AND AFTER 


Mr. Hersert Pavt’s diluvial metaphor, to illustrate the General 
Election of 1906, is no whit extravagant. ‘The flood came and de- 
stroyed them all,’ or nearly all. Nor may one dispute his conclusion, 
that the calamity which has overtaken the Unionist party is largely 
owing to their own misdoing. He is entitled to exult, and the van- 
quished do not grudge him his pan of victory, though the performance 
had been more musical if he could have refrained from punctuating 
his overture with personalities. The practice of exposing prisoners 
of war to jeers and insult has been discarded, with other methods of 
barbarism, by civilised nations. Metaphor, however, is almost 
proverbially dangerous as a substitute for argument, and Tariff 
Reformers may draw good augury from Mr. Paul’s scriptural parallel, 
in which the part of Noah is assigned to Mr. Chamberlain. It is 
recorded that special provision was made for Noah’s safety, because 
he ‘was a just man and perfect in his generations.’ Moreover, he 
lived to see the waters subside and the earth replenished. 

The morrow of a great disaster is a mournful affair, but it is not 
too early to take account of the cause of defeat, and to estimate the 
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resources that remain for carrying on the campaign. The cause of 
defeat, not the causes, for we may write off the contributory agents 
which helped to turn the defeat into a rout—revenge for the Educa- 
tion Act, Chin-Chin-Chinaman, the triumph of pictorial mendacity, 
and even the pendulum, which may be noticed only to be dismissed 
as inevitable. As Mr. Balfour aptly said (at Leeds, was it ?), one can- 
not reason with a pendulum. It is a constant factor in every General 
Election—hodie mihi, cras tii. The last time that the pendulum 
had full swing, unaffected by exceptional factors such as the Home 
Rule alarum in 1886, and the war enthusiasm of 1900, was when the 
Conservatives went to the wall in 1880. The extent of the turnover 
in that election was as follows : 


1874 PARLIAMENT. 1880 PARLIAMENT. 


Conservatives . : , . 851 | Liberals 

Liberals . . ; . . 250 | Conservatives 

Irish Nationalists ; . . 61 | Irish Nationalists 

Majority of Conservatives over Majority of Liberals over Con- 


Liberals . : ; é - 101 servatives 106 


Perhaps the swing has been more violent this time through having 
been so long delayed ; but it would be foolish to attribute the Unionist 
overthrow of 1906 to this cause alone, or even mainly. Granted that 


what goes by the name of Free Trade has scored a great victory, 
Mr. Herbert Paul can scarcely have had faith in his own words, when 
he wrote that ‘not in our time will Protection show its ugly head 
again, disguised as Tariff Reform or under any other alias.’ He can 
hardly have imagined that those who differ with him on the fiscal 
question hold their convictions so lightly—are of a moral fibre so 
feeble—as to lay down their arms after the first onset. If that were 
so, it were an idle task to examine sources of Unionist weakness in 
the past, or to busy oneself about plans for the future. Anyhow, Mr. 
Paul has received his answer in Mr. Balfour’s letter to Mr. Chamberlain 
on St. Valentine’s Day, wherein he has at last definitely proclaimed 
that ‘ Fiscal Reform is, and must remain, the first constructive work 
of, the Unionist party.’ Now we know where we stand ; until these 
stirring words were published, it seemed as if the whole Unionist 
strategy was to be one of passive waiting until dissension should 
break out in the enemy’s camp—a contingency neither improbable 
nor one to be neglected by a sagacious commander ; but to have made 
it the sole aim and hope of a great historic party would be in the last 
degree demoralising. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can afford to 
shed considerable segments of his following before running any risk 
of being placed in a minority. Besides, it is not very creditable 
to make waiting for a dead man’s shoes one’s sole occupation; 
unprofitable, moreover, while that man enjoys peculiarly robust 
health. 
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Albeit Mr. Herbert Paul conceives that Tariff Reform is a dead 
horse, he has devoted a considerable part of his article to flogging it. 
His arguments will appear less convincing to the dispassionate readers 
of a review than he may have found them before an excited gathering 
of Northampton electors. If what he has written is a fair sample 
in style and substance of what can be urged in favour of letting things 
alone, then may Tariff Reformers be of good courage, for such defences 
as these can never stand a siege. Mr. Paul seems conscious of their 
weakness, for he has recourse to misrepresenting the policy of his 
opponents, and traducing their motives. He dismisses the elections 
for the City of London and Birmingham as devoid of all bearing upon 
the main issue before the electors ; yet it was not very long ago that 
the Liberal host was proud to count these great business communities 
as their advanced guard. Mr. Paul protests that the good sense of 
the City was ‘swamped by a crowd of stockbrokers "—a pretty con- 
siderable crowd to account for a majority of 15,000! Were there no 
stockbrokers forty years ago, when the City returned four Liberal 
members, as it had done continuously since the Reform Act of 1832 ? 
The phalanx of London Liberalism was first broken in 1868 by the 
election of Mr. Bell for the City, Mr.-W. H. Smith for Westminster, 
and Lord George Hamilton for Middlesex—heralds of the Conserva- 
tive reaction in 1874. As for Birmingham, it is almost ludicrous to 
account for the emphatic verdict of a great business community as a 
mere personal compliment to Mr. Chamberlain. Trust the people! 
is the Liberal shibboleth ; but when the people, or any important 
section of them, give a deliberate reply unpalatable to Liberalism— 
goto! They are either a pack of ‘ greedy speculators,’ as Mr. Paul 
terms the City electors, or a set of puppets under control of a clever 
fellow-townsman. 

It is one of the features peculiar to the fiscal controversy that the 
opponents of reform seem unable to credit its advocates with honesty 
of conviction in the expediency of strengthening the sentimental 
bond of empire by the tie of common interest. Mr. Herbert Paul, at 
all events, can discern no motive in the policy of Tariff Reform except 
a selfish one. His generalisation is simple, if somewhat crude. ‘To 
greedy speculators and to needy landlords Protection is undoubtedly 
attractive.’ Now I never have speculated, but I confess to being a 
landlord depending entirely on agricultural rents. I have been 
elected to Parliament seven consecutive times as a Fair Trader and 
Tariff Reformer ; but never, in my most sanguine moments, have I 
deluded myself into the expectation that fiscal reform could be of the 
slightest direct benefit to agriculture, and, through agriculture, to 
my pocket. Does it seem incredible to Mr. Paul that there are men 
capable of strenuously advocating a policy in the interest of industries 
in which they have no pecuniary concern whatever ? 

Let me give an example of the sort of thing that inclines one to 
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despair of the future of this country if the policy of laissez-faire is 
persisted in much longer, having first disarmed Mr. Paul’s suspicion 
of my motives as a landowner, by explaining that I am neither a 
quarry-owner, nor have I so much as half a crown invested in any 
quarry. Neither do I own a single acre of land within forty miles of 
the town of Dalbeattie. This pretty little place of 3,500 inhabitants 
was, until a year ago, exceedingly prosperous, built entirely of granite 
raised from quarries around it, and containing shops dependent 
almost exclusively for custom upon the local granite industry. Two 
years ago, eleven of these quarries were in full work ; at the present 
moment all but one of them are closed, and that one is employing 
exactly one-fourth of the number of hands that were at work in it 
twelve months ago. The industry has been killed by free imports 
of manufactured granite from Norway. It is no case of bad trade. 
There is plenty of demand for good granite. At the present time 
there is a large building being erected in Manchester. The lowest 
British tender for the granite required came from Dalbeattie, between 
3,000/. and 4,000). The order went to Norway for about 20 per cent. 
less. So with the great bridge which is being built in Newcastle ; 
the lowest British tender for the granite was from Aberdeen, but it 
was underbid from Norway. The Aberdeen quarries would be in as 
bad a plight as those of Dalbeattie at the present moment but for 
protection of a peculiar and, as Tariff Reformers believe, an undesirable 
kind. The London County Council having invited tenders for the 
supply of granite setts under a contract to run for several years, received 
the lowest tender from Norway; but the Labour members of the 
Council managed to secure the contract, on dearer terms, for Aberdeen. 
Similar influence was brought to bear recently upon the Glasgow 
Corporation, whereby a valuable contract was given to the Bonaw 
quarries, which remain at work in consequence. No such interference 
with economic principle has served the turn of the Cornish granite 
quarries, which have been closed and the men discharged ; the principal 
lessee of quarries in that county having protected himself by trans- 
ferring his plant and machinery to Norway. 

The reason why Norway is able to underbid Scotland and Cornwall 
in the price of manufactured granite is that the Norwegian quarry- 
men work longer hours than our men, and at a less wage—3 kroner 
(3s. 24d.) a day instead of 4s. 6d. It is contrary to theory, but none 
the less true, that living in protectionist Norway is considerably 
cheaper than in Free-Trade Britain. Rather than work for a starva- 
tion wage, our people up with their tools and go to America. I was 
informed by a gentleman connected with the granite trade that he 
recently visited all the principal quarries in the United States, and 
that he found Dalbeattie men working in every one of them. 

Thoughtful people are feeling honest and growing concern about 
rura] depopulation. Can nothing be done to check it? In the case 
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of Dalbeattie, a moderate tariff on manufactured granite would have 
kept an industrious community at work in rural environment at a 
healthy and well-paid occupation. Instead of which, most of the 
men have gone elsewhere to seek employment or to figure as unem- 
ployed. Those who remain are idling about the street corners, waiting 
for something to turn up. 

Now with facts such as these under his eyes, is it not conceivable 
that a man may feel concern, totally independent of self-interest, at 
beholding the best bone and sinew in the country districts being 
drafted away to other lands? Is it natural—is it statesmanlike—to 
remain indifferent, hugging oneself in the belief that Cobdenism is the 
only gospel, and that every other civilised community is following 
an ‘egregious fallacy’ (to quote from Mr. Paul’s sledge-hammer 
vocabulary) in its solicitude for the prosperity of native industries ? 

It has been diligently drilled into the intelligence of the present 
generation that the commercial supremacy which Great Britain 
once enjoyed, the commercial ascendency which she still possesses, 
and which we are determined to make an effort to retain, were the 
results of her adoption of Free Trade. That falsehood has been 
repeated during the present winter.from a thousand platforms by 
speakers, either themselves actually ignorant of the facts, or relying 
upon the absence of historical information among their hearers. It 
would be impossible to make a statement more at variance with fact. 
Great Britain distanced all other nations in industry by means of 
protection on such a scale that no sane man would dream of re- 
establishing. It is just a hundred years since Napoleon, foiled in 
his contemplated invasion of England, issued the famous Berlin 
decree prohibiting all the nations of Europe from commerce or com- 
munication with perfidious Albion. Impregnable by armed force, 
she should be humbled by crippling her trade. How mighty that 
trade was, how great the volume of her manufactures, built up under 
strict Protection, may be seen from the Madrid decree, which followed 
that of Berlin : 


Great Britain has exercised over the sea and over the commerce of the 
world an exclusive dominion. Her numerous manufactures, disseminated 
over the world through all countries, are like sponges, imbibing the riches of 
those countries without leaving them more than an appearance of commercial 
liberty. 


Those decrees: failed of their effect: the ‘boycott’ broke down, 
because England had secured, not only ascendency in commerce, 
but a monopoly in some manufactures. Napoleon was compelled 
to honeycomb his system with special licences to admit British goods 
for the needs of his armies. The historian Mr. J. R. Green was no 
Protectionist—would not even have been a Tariff Reformer—yet he 
tells us that ‘the French army which marched to Eylau was clad 
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in greatcoats made at Leeds, and shod with shoes made at North- 
ampton.’ 

Before passing from Mr. Herbert Paul’s essay on Tariff Reform 
may I, with great respect, venture to suggest that, before composing 
another, he should inform himself as to the nature of some of the 
processes he is discussing. About dumping, for instance, he appears 
to entertain very misleading views. ‘Even a wicked foreigner,’ 
he says, ‘ will not reduce himself to absolute beggary for the malignant 
pleasure of flooding British markets with cheap things.’ It is not 
long since Mr. Asquith created some amusement among business men 
by asserting that any firm which persisted in dumping—that is, 
exporting manufactured goods below cost price—must end in bank- 
ruptcy. As this statement was repeated during the election from 
hundreds of Liberal platforms, it may not be superfluous to explain 
that the scientific dumper runs no risk either of ‘absolute beggary’ 
or bankruptcy. For dumping two conditions are necessary, namely 
(1) a high price in the home market, secured either by an adequate 
duty upon imports or by the cartel system, or by both; and (2) a 
foreign market free from all duty upon imports. As matters stand 
at present, Great Britain is the only dumping ground in the civilised 
world. Suppose an American firm to be turning out steel at the rate 
of 500 tons a week at a cost of 61. 10s. a ton, which he sells in the home 


market at 7]. a ton, equal to a net profit of 10s. a ton, or 2501. per 
week. He finds that by doubling his output he can reduce the cost 
of production to 5/. per ton. He continues to sell 500 tons at home 
for 71. per ton, and can afford to dump the rest in England at 41. 10s., 
thus losing 10s. per ton upon half his output. That he stands to win 
on the larger output may be seen from the following tables : 


Weexty Ovurrut 500 rons. Weexty Ovrput 1,000 tons 
t £ 
Cost of production 67. 10s. per Cost of production 51. per ton . 5,000 
ton i tes ie - + 8,250 Sale of 500 tons at 7/7. . . 83,5007, 
Sale of 500 tons at 7l. . ~~. 8,500 Sale of500 tons at 41. 10s. 2,2502. 
ae 5,750 
Nett weekly profit . . 250 Nett weekly profit . . 150 


It is clear that this business will remain good so long as British ports 
remain duty free, and American prices are kept up by a high tariff. 

Mr. Herbert Paul, as usual, detects a sinister motive in those 
who apprehend injury to British industries from this process con- 
tinuing unchecked. It is only ‘rings’ and ‘corners,’ he says, who 
object to it, because, but for the artificial cheapness ensured by dump- 
ing, ‘they might have gambled in the food of the people, or in cotton, 
or in iron, and realised vast fortunes at the public expense. That 
is the true explanation of the frantic and furious energy with which 
dumping has been denounced.’ Luckily there are Free Importers 
with whom one can discuss these problems without having unworthy 
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and selfish. motives imputed to him. Not long since I asked the 
opinion of such a person, a leader among Free Importers, an experienced 
statesman, and one of the foremost financiers of the day, upon a trans- 
action which came to my knowledge, whereby an order for 30,000 
tons of steel rails had been placed by a British Colonial railway company 
with an American firm. The lowest British tender was for 61. per ton ; 
the Americans secured the contract at 41. 10s., about 10s. below cost 
price. ‘So much the better for the railway shareholders,’ quoth my 
friend, ‘they saved 45,0001. on the transaction.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, 
‘but suppose dumping becomes general and the English industry is 
ruined, what will the 270,000 English and Welsh steel workers and 
their familiesdo?’ ‘They must turn to something else,’ was the cold 
reply. There you have pure Cobdenism. Human beings, their wives 
and children, their homes and associations, are of no more concern 
than if they were a homogeneous fluid that might be turned out of 
one channel into another, or into no channel at all; and all is well 
so long as we can score by saving something per ton on our material. 

The head and front of our offending, that out of which most capital 
was made by Free Food candidates in the late election, is the pro- 
posal to put a small import duty upon foreign, as distinguished from 
colonial, corn. No need to repeat here the reasons for our confidence 
that a 2s. preference would suffice so to stimulate corn-growing in 
Canada as to enable us to rely, five years hence, upon that source 
for all our imported bread stuffs. No need to reiterate the assurance 
that it is an integral part of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Tariff Reform 
and preferential trade that, should the duty cause any appreciable 
increase in the price of the loaf, a corresponding reduction will be 
made on dutiable articles of daily consumption. No need, I say, to 
repeat these arguments, because they are met by Mr. Herbert Paul, 
not by counter-argument, but by flat contradiction. The two-shilling 
duty, he says, ‘ would soon have been raised to 5s., 10s., 20s., until 

. even the Tariff Reform League would have called a halt.’ 
Not one single sentence in the abundant literature issued by the 
Tariff Reform League can be cited in support of such an injurious 
imputation. We have advocated all along, and continue to do so, 
just so much duty upon foreign corn as will give an appreciable pre- 
ference to Colonial corn, and not one farthing more. 

One minor point in connection with this bread-tax, as it is 
called, is generally overlooked. So far as it is paid by the con- 
sumer, it is a tax automatically graduated according to his expendi- 
ture. The single working-man pays it upon his own consump- 
tion alone; the married working-man upon the consumption of his 
family ; but so soon as you come to employers of domestic servants, 
the head of the household pays the duty for all in his establishment. 
Upon the modest employer of a maid-of-all-work as upon the magnate 
with thirty or forty house-servants the burden adjusts itself exactly, 
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save in this particular, that the larger the establishment, the greater 
is the waste ; and how great that waste is few people care to ascertain, 
and would be somewhat scandalised if they did so. 


In taking stock of the Unionist resources for the work of Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, it would be foolish to minimise the extent of the 
catastrophe which has overtaken the party, but it would be pusil- 
lanimous to exaggerate it, incorrect to describe it as without precedent. 
In mere numerical proportion to Ministerialists, Unionists do not 
stand appreciably worse in the House of Commons than Conservatives 
did after the General Election of 1832. That House consisted of 
625 members, variously estimated as being made up of 481 Minis- 
terialists against 144 Conservatives, giving Lord Grey’s Government 
a majority of 337, and 452 Ministerialists against 173 Conservatives, 
making the Government majority 279. The mean of these two 
estimates yields a majority of 308. 

In the present House of Commons of 670 members the Govern- 
ment may count 513 votes against 157 Unionists (156 deducting the 
Speaker), giving them a majority of 358; but this is reckoning Irish 
Nationalists and Labour members as Ministerialists, although they 
sit on Opposition benches. In what has been announced as the 
principal measure of the coming session—the Education Bill—the 
Irish Catholics will not be found in the Government lobby. If they 
abstain from voting, the majority will be reduced to about 278; if 
they go into the Opposition lobby it may fall to a round couple of 
hundreds. Not a very exhilarating prospect for Unionists, but 


O passi graviora! dabit Deus his quoque finem. 


Who could have forecast the rally of the Consegyatives after the 
crushing defeat of 1832? Lord Grey’s majority of 308 only kept him 
in office for two years and a half. In the General Election of 1835 
the Whig majority fell to 108. The dissolution of 1837 brought it 
down to forty, and even that had dwindled to a bare baker’s dozen 
before the Conservatives came in at the election of 1841 with a 
majority of 79. 

Numerical inferiority, disabling as it is, was neither the sole nor 
the chief cause for despondency when Unionists reviewed their 
shattered forces after the elections. Domestically, the party was 
almost as ill at ease as the Conservatives were after Sir Robert Peel’s 
coup in 1846. It is an admirable trait in our public life that men 
may sit upon opposite sides of the House, and spend the best part of 
their time in publicly denouncing each other’s principles and thwarting 
each other’s endeavour, yet continue in private as cordial friends as 
if they were in opposing elevens in the cricket-field. But it is very 
different when a great political party splits. Recrimination becomes 
inevitable, rancour only too probable. By the personal influence 
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which Mr. Balfour’s fine qualities and amiable character have secured 
for him among his followers, by the ascendency which he wielded as 
Prime Minister, and, it must be added, by the adroitness with which 
he adapted his public utterances to encourage the hopes of Tariff 
Reformers, on the one hand, and to allay the apprehensions of Free 
Fooders on the other, he managed to tide over the great secession from 
his Cabinet in 1903, and to avert a general rupture for a couple of 
sessions. Let it never be forgotten that there were weighty reasons 
for holding the party together. Critical imperial issues were trembling 
in the balance—the renewal of the Japanese treaty, the establishment 
of good relations with France, the settlement of South African affairs, 
matters which no public man of experience would care to throw 
down for discussion before an uninformed and, therefore, to a great 
extent, indifferent electorate—matters, too, which no Unionist would 
willingly entrust for adjustment to a party across whose record lie 
the shadows of Majuba Hill and General Gordon. But for considera- 
tions such as these, surely there was no excuse, tactical or other, for 
not accepting the defeat in committee on the 20th of July last, and 
appealing as an operative Cabinet direct to the country. 

That occasion passed. The Government confirmed all that had 
been alleged about their weakness and disunion by avoiding an appeal 
to the country, and the affairs of the Empire passed into other hands. 
Now, surely, the time for mincing words was over ; further attempts 
to veil internal differences and to avert defection were vain. Numbers 
of Unionist candidates still sat on the fence, only waiting for a clear 
summons from the leader to take their places in the main column. 
That summons never came, or, rather, when it came, no two men 
could ‘agree upon its exact meaning. In the roar of battle only the 
clearest accents take any effect; dialectic nicety is blown to the 
winds. Many of those who announced themselves followers of Mr. 
Balfour would have been puzzled to define what that implied, whether 
they professed the ‘unsettled convictions’ with which he started, 
or advocated retaliation on lines to be settled hereafter, or believed 
firmly, to quote from the Merchant Taylors’ speech, that fiscal reform 
‘is an increasing and not a diminishing need.’ One candidate, who 
began by describing himself as a follower of Mr. Balfour, was de- 
nounced by his opponent as a Protectionist, a charge which he en- 
deavoured to refute by placarding the walls with appeals to ‘ Vote 
for ——, the Free Trade candidate.’ Another announced himself 
in the Jekyll-and-Hyde part of a follower of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Balfour! Both were old members, and both were 
unseated. 

Speakers addréssing election meetings, especially in industrial 
centres, had one uniform experience. The mention of Mr. Balfour’s 
name evoked no enthusiastic response—one had only to pronounce 
that of Chamberlain and the rafters rang. This was no indication of 
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disaffection to the late Prime Minister; it was only a sign that his 
attitude towards the great question of the day was imperfectly under- 
stood. Even those who had time to give anxious study to his 
speeches failed to recognise any definite objective. Not a single 
summons, but two voices was what they heard, alternating as 
the inspiration came from Hatfield or Highbury; whereas Mr. 
Chamberlain, even if he went to rash lengths in details, as some 
thought, made his meaning clear from the first to the most superficial 
understanding. 

Unhappily, Mr. Chamberlain’s was not the only clear summons 
heard in the Unionist ranks. The note of fratricidal war which the 
Duke of Devonshire sounded in 1903 was repeated in more com- 
manding tones at the Dissolution, In December of that year his 
name and the names of Lord George Hamilton and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh were attached to a manifesto issued to the electors of Lewis- 
ham on the occasion of a by-election, calling upon them to abstain 
from supporting the Unionist candidate, Mr. Coates, who was a strong 
Tariff Reformer. They received their answer in the majority of 
2,000 for the man they banned. Since then worse has happened. 
Free Fooders have not scrupled—nay, let me not be unjust; they 
must have felt scruples—have not refrained from actually turning 
their arms against their Unionist comrades. They even claimed, in 


one instance at least, to be doing Mr. Balfour service in slaying a 
veteran Unionist. I refer to the action of the Chelsea Free Trade 
League. That body owns as President the Unionist Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and as vice-presidents the Unionist Lord James of Here- 
ford and the Radical Lord Monkswell. The names of these three 
noblemen appeared in capital letters upon the following document 
circulated among Chelsea electors during the late election : 


Deak Sr1r,—In answer to questions sent to him by the League on the 13th 
of December, Mr. Whitmore has replied :— 

i. That he was correctly reported as having said that he was absolutely in 
favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

ii. That it was his intention, if returned to Parliament, to support such 
a policy as is set forth in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Glasgow on the 6th of 
October, 1903. 

It is therefore obvious that Mr. Whitmore is hostile both to Free Trade and 
to the views expressed by Mr. Balfour at Leeds and elsewhere. He is a sup- 
porter of what is in fact a policy of Protection. 

On the other-hand, Mr. Horniman has declared himself a convinced Free 
Trader, and is pledged to support the principles on which our present fiscal 
policy is founded. 

The Electors of Chelsea have therefore a clear issue before them. 

The Chelsea Free Trade League, which includes among its members a large 
number of Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists, has kept strictly aloof from 
party politics and has desired only to assist those to whom it has appealed at 
meetings, and otherwise, to arrive at a right conclusion upon a question so 
vitally affecting the commercial and social well-being of the people. 

At this crisis, however, the League ventures to urge that it is the duty of all 
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Free Traders in Chelsea to oppose a candidate whose election will add to the 
forces arrayed against Free Trade. You are, therefore, earnestly advised to 
Vore ror Mr. HORNIMAN, 
The Free Trade Candidate for the Borough 
We remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed on behalf of the League) Sytvain Mayer,) Hon 
1st of January, 1906. G. F. Mortrmgr,) Secs, 


That Lord Balfour, Lord James, and certain other Unionists 
should perceive greater danger to the nation in thoroughgoing Tariff 
Reform than they apprehend from other projects which the Unionist 
party was formed to resist, is legitimate enough ; but that they should 
lend their names to sanction the falsehood that Mr. Whitmore was 
‘hostile . . . to the views expressed by Mr. Balfour at Leeds and 
elsewhere,’ can only be explained as the result of the difficulty of 
understanding what those views were. Otherwise the manifesto must 
have been an electioneering trick such as, it is certain, these noble- 
men would never stoop to. 

It has been urged that the action of Tariff Reformers at Green- 
wich justified the sternest forms of retaliation, but the cases of Chelsea 
and Greenwich are not on all fours. In Greenwich, as the result of 
the election proved, the majority of Unionists desired a Tariff Reformer 
to represent them. Lord Hugh Cecil, instead of seeking a con- 
stituency where Free Food principles prevailed, persevered in the 
attempt to get the Unionists of Greenwich to waive their convictions, 
and thus secured the return of a Radical. Has the Union, then, 
faded into the realm of myth? Is it an illusion of a nervous imagina- 
tion? Not with Tariff Reformers. Its defence remains for them a 
living, urgent motive ; and no single instance has come to my know- 
ledge of an Unionist Tariff Reformer voting for or supporting a 
Radical candidate in opposition to an Unionist Free Fooder. On the 
other hand, thousands of Tariff Reformers voted for Unionist Free 
Fooders and ‘ half-sheet of note-paper men’ when no more satisfac- 
tory alternative presented itself. 

A great deal of mischievous nonsense has been talked about the 
imaginary ‘ drumming-out ’ of certain members from the Conservative 
or Unionist party. Even if such a design had ever been entertained 
by responsible members of the party, where is the machinery for 
carrying it out? It does not exist. Membership of one of the great 
political parties is within the control of every individual. If he is in 
the House of Commons he accepts or rejects membership by receiving 
or declining to receive the official Whips. If he is not in the House 
of Commons he proves his membership by supporting, or at least not 
Opposing, candidatés representing the articles, or most of the articles, 
in the party creed. 

As shown above, there has been considerable departure from 
that simple rule of conduct during the late election. If peace and 
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good-comradeship are to be restored to the Unionist party, Unionists 
must refrain from supporting Radicals against Unionist candidates, 
otherwise most of us will go to our graves under a Liberal administra- 
tion. If they cannot so refrain—if they consider the maintenance 
of free imports of greater moment than the other objects for which 
the Unionist party was formed, then they must take the course which 
their conscience dictates. But let there be no talk of drumming out. 
The great majority of the party earnestly desire a policy which Free 
Fooders are resolved to oppose, and cannot be expected to desist from 
pressing that policy in order to avoid the pain of parting with a few 
comrades-in-arms. As Mr. Chamberlain said in his high-minded 
letter to Lord Ridley on the 6th of February, ‘ Tariff Reformers 
sincerely believe in their principles, and cannot be expected to put 
them aside to suit the exigencies of party wire-pullers.’ 

Neither can Free Fooders be expected to sink their fiscal convic- 
tions in order to avoid differing from the general policy of the Unionist 
party ; but if they are to continue Unionists, they must drop the 
internecine tactics of the past. One hundred years ago the reins 
dropped from the hands of the dead Pitt. For five years previously 
the Tory party had been deeply divided upon the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, and continued to be so for twenty years to come. 
Ministers rose from the same bench to denounce each other’s opinions 
upon this question, and went into opposite lobbies to record their 
votes ; but on all other questions they remained united. What was 
possible for a party in office to do is surely not impossible for a party 
in opposition. 

But why should an Opposition define any constructive policy ? 
First, because the great majority of the party, both in Parliament 
and in the country, insist upon it ; second, because it is the only means 
of steadying the nerves and arousing the enthusiasm of the party at 
large. ‘The duty of an Opposition is to oppose,’ was Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s simple, but not very magnanimous, apothegm. It is not 
one to attract many proselytes, neither will it help to recover lost 
ground, for there are few things more wearisome than the perpetual 
carping of one party against another. 

So at a door some dog, with hideous din, 
Scrapes, scratches, howls and barks, till he gets in. 

The country is more likely to appreciate discrimination in opposing 
Government measures. Opinions differ as to the Duke of Wellington’s 
standing as a statesman, but no doubt was ever thrown upon his 
staunchness as a party man; yet he could not be induced to lead 
Opposition against a measure independently of its merits. ‘I decline,’ 
he wrote to the fiery Marquess of Londonderry in 1834, ‘to make 
the Poor Law Bill a party question, or to oppose any provision in it 
of which, when I see it, I shall approve.’ : 

If the Opposition is to win over the country to its constructive 
policy, that policy must be both attractive and capable of being 
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clearly explained and understood. Retaliation has proved to be 
devoid of both these essential qualities. Nobody has yet been able 
to explain how it could be developed into anything but an inexhaustible 
source of diplomatic friction, or lead to anything but a war of tarifis ; 
whereas the adoption of an all-round tariff on foreign manufactured 
goods paves the way to good understanding by providing a lever to 
secure reciprocity. Every succeeding explanation of retaliation left its 
outlines more hazy than the last, and haziness in the scheme to which 
had been assigned the first place in Unionist constructive policy 
proved fatal to the party at the polls. There was no haziness in the 
reply of the constituencies to Mr. Balfour’s invitation to accept 
retaliation. So loud and fierce was the No! that small surprise would 
have been created had he followed the precedent set by Mr. Gladstone 
after his defeat in 1874, and handed over the leadership for a space 
to a lieutenant. But, though unhorsed in the mellay, he has gallantly 
mounted another charger, and the party has formally and cordially 
hailed him as their leader. They recognise his dauntlessness in 
attack, his dexterity in debate, his accessibility to the humblest of his 
followers—all cardinal virtues in a leader of Opposition, and he has 
inspired them with fresh courage by declaring, at last, that he will 
lead in the direction in which they have determined long ago to march. 
The aspirations of the party in the country, reiterated year after year 
at the meetings of the National Union, hitherto politely ignored, have 
taken effect at length. The Unionist party is henceforth the party 
of Tariff Reform. 

To those who admire and entertain true affection for Mr. Balfour, 
and they are very many, his emergence from temporary mist and 
ambiguity comes as relief from profound anxiety. They had dreaded 
a recurrence of such painful episodes as followed upon the Conserva- 
tive rout of 1880. All men had a kindly esteem for the gentle North- 
cote ; all who enjoyed his personal acquaintance regarded him with 
affection. His statesmanlike qualities were unquestioned, yet he 
failed as an Opposition leader. The forward section of the party 
decreed his political assassination, and, strange as it may seem, Mr. 
Balfour’s was the hand which wielded the dagger. The story is told 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in the life of his father. 

The Fourth Party decided openly to condemn the want of energy and fore- 
sight which marked the leadership of the Opposition. The opportunity presented 
itself at a party meeting held in the Carlton Club on the 20th of August. The 
plan was drawn up by the four colleagues in convivial conclave at the Garrick 
Club. It was arranged that Mr. Balfour should, in the name of his colleagues, 
indicate the failure of Sir Stafford Northcote to lead the party in the House of 
Commons to the satisfaction of its more activeadherents. In pursuance of this 
Mr. Balfour made a very clever speech, in which he contrived to deliver a most 
damaging criticism of Sir Stafford Northcote’s methods, without mentioning his 


name or using any discourteous phrase. He obtained a considerable measure 
of assent from the meeting.’ 


1 Lord Randolph Churchill, vol. i. pp. 148, 149. 
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The meeting at Lansdowne House has dispelled all doubt as to 
the true position of the party ; and Mr. Balfour may count upon being 
followed with an ardour and fidelity such as only an intrepid and 
experienced leader can command. 

One thing stands out conspicuously from the turmoil of the last 
few months, namely, the inflexible loyalty of Mr. Chamberlain to 
his leader. No individual has been so ruthlessly loaded with obloquy 
by the Radical press; his strongly marked features have been the 
staple subject of hostile caricatures during the last two years. It 
was 4 natural result of the General Election that all eyes should turn 
towards the intrepid personality who held together in the Midlands 
a phalanx of Unionism, solid amid the surrounding wreck. When 
the newspapers indicated him as the future leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke out with his usual decision. ‘I most strongly 
repudiate the notion that this is or can possibly become a question 
of persons or leaders. From the beginning I have made it absolutely 
clear that in no circumstances would I be a candidate for the leader- 
ship of the Unionist party.’ Disinterestedness is too rare a virtue 
in political life to be passed over without a word of recognition and 
warm encomium. Even the great-hearted Pitt found the allegiance 
he had undertaken to Addington too great a strain upon his forbear- 
ance. Mr. Chamberlain must be very differently constituted from 
his fellow-men if he escaped all temptation to yield to the forces 
which would have coerced a less resolute-spirit into the leadership— 
forces not the less direct because no articulate invitation was addressed 
to him. Those who had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s guidance upon 
what he himself had made the dominant question of the day, had 
begun to despair of Mr. Balfour, who lagged, or appeared to lag, 
in the assault. It is true that there is nothing in Mr. Balfour’s letter 
of the 14th of February which has not a place in some one or other 
of his previous public utterances ; but one had to sift the principles 
now clearly proclaimed out of a mass of discursive, interrogative, and 
sometimes conflicting parentheses, from which the ordinary reader or 
hearer could construct no firm conclusion. No better illustration of 
this could be given than an extract from the report of Mr. Balfour's 
speech on the 6th of February : 


There are those who say it is impossible ever to have a general tariff. A 
general ad valorem tariff is a thing which even the present Government may 
be driven to, and, whether they are or not, no human being can doubt that it 
would be consistent with our remaining a Free Trade country, and would not 
be a question of principle. When I am told by another section of my friends 
that a small duty on corn is an absolute necessity, I say why lay that down as 
& proposition? Are you sure that it isa necessity? Are you sure that, when 
the question has practically to be dealt with, it will be dealt with by that 
machinery? In the same way with a general tariff, do you mean that it is 
impossible to carry out what is called retaliation unless a general tariff is part 
of the scheme? I refuse for my part to make that limitation, as I have refused 
to make the other limitation. 
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It must be confessed that this passage had a depressing effect 
upon Tariff Reformers. They felt that, although they might safely 
follow Mr. Balfour in the ordinary work of an Opposition, they must 
look to other leadership in constructive and inspiring policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain understood his old colleague better than they did. He 
had the patience which they lacked ; he knew that powerful intellects 
work in different ways—that a good general may be justified in 
refusing to advance until the ground has been thoroughly reconnoitred. 
The dash upon Talavera was a brilliant and successful feat of arms, 
but it nearly cost Wellesley the loss of his army, and he never again 
attempted a similar exploit. 

The general advance has now been made. With Mr. Balfour 
as Commander-in-Chief and Mr. Chamberlain as Chief of the Staff, 
the Unionist party enters upon the campaign with perfect confidence 
in its leaders. 

It would be disrespectful to the Free Trade Unionists to leave 
them out of account in attempting a forecast of the position and 
work of the Opposition. Their abilities and personal standing give 
them an importance outweighing their insignificant numbers. Pro- 
phecy in party politics is more precarious than in most other things ; 
but one who has no prophetic reputation to lose may venture to out- 
line what seems most probable in the near future. The strength of 
the Free Food section of the Unionist party lies in the House of 
Lords; in the Commons it can muster no more than eleven votes— 
nantes in gurgite vasto. These votes will be cast against the main 
Unionist vote in every division upon fiscal matters. We may look 
for rapprochement between the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rose- 
bery and a fusion of their respective followers, similar in kind and 
effect to the relations between Lord Grenville and Lord Grey under 
the Liverpool administration. There is a good deal of analogy between 
the position of Lord Rosebery and the ex-leader of ‘ All the Talents.’ 
Suppose this fusion to have been effected, the group will be a strength 
to the Opposition on all great questions except those relating to Tariff 
Reform. To follow their fortunes into the further future would be 
not only rash, but inept ; but if Thucydides was just in his definition 
of the value of history as giving ‘a true view of what has happened, 
and of the like or similar things which, in accordance with human 
nature (rd dav@pweiov), will probably happen hereafter,’ one may 
anticipate that this group, like the Grenvillites, will be absorbed in 
the two main forces of Unionists and Radicals. Their following in 
the country will consist of a limited number of persons of superior 
intelligence, but the mass of electors will continue to vote Blue or 
Red, without caring to discriminate between intermediate shades. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE 


Tue Life of Gladstone deserves the rare praise that belongs to the 
successful accomplishment of a most difficult task. No one but 
Mr. Morley himself could know how great were the difficulties of 
Mr. Gladstone’s biographer. But a reader with imagination may 
guess that hardly any man who could be named has been so embar- 
rassing a subject for biography. Some lives, like that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, were an unwritten drama waiting for the pen. The great 
length of Mr. Gladstone’s public career, and the vast changes in his 
surroundings, destroy all the unity necessary for drama. Episodes 
in his life are dramatic, but not the whole. That is rather a section 
of history marked by all the variety and disarray with which the 
multifarious elements of history scramble along, and which make 
history differ from drama, as the traffic in Piccadilly differs from a 
procession. But it was not open to Mr. Morley to write a history ; 
his task was biography, with the consequence that all the arrangement 
and all the proportion had to be relative to Mr. Gladstone, and not to 
the intrinsic importance of events, or to their natural or most lucid 
order. The story of Mr. Gladstone’s life had to be adequately told, 
but it would have been utterly impossible to tell, at anything like 
proportionate length, the story of all the men and all the matters 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s life was interwoven. With transactions 
of the utmost moment, and of the utmost complexity, Mr. Morley 
had to deal both slightly and clearly. Nor are some of these trans- 
actions only important and complicated. They are also concerned 
with subjects which to unregenerate minds are very dull. The un- 
grateful reader does not always reflect how intolerably tedious the 
book would have been in less skilful hands, what a name of terror 
might have been the Budget: of 1853, or with what an agony of yawns 
and groans and counting of pages he would have waded through 
the Irish Church, only, still breathless with the effort, to be engulfed 
in the blacker abyss of Irish land. But under Mr. Morley’s guidance 
the journey involves no hardships and but little effort. Through 
pages of delightful prose, written not only clearly and instructively, 
but with charm and vivacity, the reader, handed easily from tuft to 
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tuft, and ignorant of the morass of boredom over which he skims, 
goes on his way rejoicing, without so much as a wet foot. 

The book is in fact a masterly achievement in two great literary 
arts—the art of selection and the art of arrangement. Out of the 
mass of letters preserved at Hawarden, and the still more enormous 
mass of State papers and Parliamentary reports relevant to his subject, 
Mr. Morley has produced a book which is never obscure, never dull, 
always pleasant, and always sufficient. This is a great feat, and the 
more remarkable because in Mr. Morley’s speeches there is often 
lacking what is so conspicuous here—namely, skill in arrangement. 
In the speeches the good things are not always well strung together. 
If he would bring to bear on his addresses to the House of Commons 
the same power of marshalling material as is here so brilliantly dis- 
played, his oratory would vie with his writing in excellence. In this 
book, where there is so much to praise, only one thing seems to call 
for criticism, and this is to be found only in the last volume. The 
earlier pages of the book are written, not indeed with impartiality, 
but with only that temperate and proper partiality of a biographer for 
his subject which Mr. Morley rightly claims as a merit. But in the 
last volume, when Mr. Morley reaches.the story of the contests in which 
he was himself a distinguished combatant, he displays the much less 
seemly bias of the political partisan. In the chapter on Majuba 
there are traces of the hand of the ‘ pro-Boer’ of 1899; and when 
we come to 1886 and afterwards, we find the biographer thrust aside 
for pages together by an enthusiastic Home Rule pamphleteer : 
Mr. Gladstone is sometimes left to stand about awkwardly at the back 
of the stage, while Mr. Morley, leaving his proper place behind the 
scenes, comes forward to the footlights to declaim to a surprised 
audience on the wrongs of the Irish and the perversity of the Unionist 
party. But even this defect has its compensations. The same 
circumstance that makes Mr. Morley partial makes him also an extra- 
ordinarily interesting narrator. He writes with the bias but also with 
the information of one who played a notable part in the story he is 
telling. It is rare indeed to have history written with such excep- 
tional literary skill by one who has such peculiar means of information. 
The third volume, therefore, though its vigorous partisanship some- 
times makes it provoking, is perhaps even more readable than the 
calmer chapters of the earlier part. 

The book is, in short, worthy of its subject. It enables its readers 
to become students of Mr. Gladstone’s mind and character on the 
easiest and most pleasant terms. The popular edition which is now 
coming out will greatly extend the number of these luxurious students. 
And we may be glad of it ; for Mr. Gladstone is, in an unusual degree 
among great men, an edifying and invigorating example. This is 
not because of his shining talents. The example of men with brilliant 
natural gifts is rather disheartening than invigorating to the ordinary 
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man. It seems hard and depressing that others should be, through 
no merit of their own, so immensely our superiors. This is the effect, 
for instance, of considering the abilities of Napoleon the First. ‘ Why 
have I not been born with powers like his—with powers which even 
distantly approach his?’ the plain man asks. It is, indeed, not 
more unreasonable to be embittered by inequalities of talents than by 
inequalities of wealth, and we feel towards Napoleon as one of the 
unemployed may be supposed to feel towards the Duke of West- 
minster. But Mr. Gladstone would not, even in the most envious, 
excite these feelings. For, great as his natural gifts were, they were 
not the most eminent feature in his character. It is what he owed 
to will and self-discipline rather than the talents, notable as they 
were, with which he was born, that most impresses the observer. 
If one can imagine Mr. Gladstone without his power of concentration 
(as he called it), without that mental economy to produce which his 
power of concentration was the most important factor, how much of 
his greatness would remain? His oratory would be there ; it might, 
even in less disciplined hands, have risen higher upon occasion, though 
not usually ; but apart from his achievements as a speaker it is hard 
to say how much of his multifarious and forceful activity was due 
to natural, and how much to acquired power. The results were 
wonderful ; but then Mr. Gladstone used every minute of his time, 
and made available for his purpose every atom of his intellect. His 
life was long, measured by years. It was double or treble the ordi- 
nary span, if only the moments devoted to furthering the deliberate 
purposes of life are reckoned. His force carried all before it, but it 
was because he had no paper battalions in his army. When the 
bugle sounded every faculty was in its place and at command, armed 
and clothed with all the resources of knowledge, and drilled, after 
Frederick the Great’s fashion, to march ‘like a pair of compasses.’ 
This was moral rather than mental power. It was, that is to say, by 
moral control and discipline that he stood out among men even of 
the first class. Other minds have equalled or surpassed his in pro- 
fundity, in penetration, in acuteness, in agility, in capacity for 
acquisition; a few, perhaps, in all these qualities taken together. 
But who can be named who had in them more power under orders, 
and available at any moment? It was in this that Mr. Gladstone 
was so rare. 

This mental economy had divers effects on his mind. Nor were all 
entirely to the good. It gave him, I suppose, the simplicity and want 
of self-consciousness which were such notable features of his nature. 
He could never spare part of his mind to step outside and see how 
the rest of it looked. This gave him strength—for his whole force 
was thus available for his purpose—but it also imposed on him some 
limitations. To mention a fairly obvious one, his sense of humour 
seems to have been limited. He was not without it; fun he well 
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understood. But a large part of what we call humour essentially 
depends on self-consciousness. To give as an example a classical 
humourist, Charles Lamb; it would be difficult to name a mind, 
able and virtuous, more remote from that of Mr. Gladstone. With 
Mr. Gladstone there was none of the ‘self-pleasing quaintness’ of 
the ‘character of the late Elia.” Mr. Gladstone was not quaint in 
Elia’s sense ; if he had been he would not have known it; if he had 
known it, he would not have been pleased. Some funny things he 
could laugh at, but that humour which depends on a complex self- 
consciousness, on the mind laying itself in concentric circles, ring 
within ring, like a coiled serpent, had no place in his nature. 

A more serious defect was the occasional apparent lapse from 
perfect candour which Mr. Morley notices. To this, as to some 
other dangers, he was made unusually liable by incapacity to know 
how things look to others. He acted simply according to his con- 
science, unaided by the power of correction which an acute self- 
consciousness supplies. He needed this the more that he had the 
great misfortune to outlive at a comparatively early age his most 
intimate contemporary associates. No one suffers more from an 
absence of self-consciousness than those who lack the frank and 
friendly criticism of intimate equals. And Mr. Gladstone’s political 
friends of his later years were necessarily admirers rather than 
comrades. 

But perhaps the most notable injury done to Mr. Gladstone by 
the simplicity of his mind was in respect to consistency. Incon- 
sistency is less easy to a self-conscious mind. Change of opinion is 
commonly a slow process starting from small beginnings. In the self- 
conscious temperament the alarm is given early. Even with the 
most self-conscious the movement of conversion often has gone far 
before its subject is aware of it. Still, such a mind usually knows 
what is happening fairly soon; and then all that may be called its 
conservative forces, whether of reason or prejudice, are in arms at 
once. They may fail; the attack may be too strong; but often the 
timely resistance succeeds and no change is made. With the simple- 
minded man, on the other hand, it is different. Before he is awake 
every stronghold is captured and his old opinions have to haul down 
their flag almost without a struggle. It may be said that consistency 
is a doubtful virtue ; that what should be desired is the candid and 
open-minded reception of all that claims to be truth; that such 
candour and openness of mind must often lead to great modifications 
of judgment, and that these modifications can only be avoided, con- 
sistency can only be maintained, by setting obstinacy in the seat of 
candour. This has great force. But in respect to a party leader 
some other considerations must be remembered. A party leader’s 
change of opinion is no mere private conversion, important only or 
mainly to himself. It is a great public act, involving consequences, 
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serious and painful, to many persons. Party is rooted deep. Its 
fibres spread on all sides, binding man to man, and weaving them- 
selves in with many social and friendly relations. The follower of 
an inconsistent leader has therefore to achieve an imitative conversion 
or to rupture a hundred ties, none of which tears without a pang. 
This is so in different degrees for all the party, from the member of 
Parliament to the humblest worker in the constituencies. But for 
so many as make politics their profession the lot is harder still. For 
if they choose the higher path and prefer their conscience to their 
party, how are they to follow their calling? There is no room for 
them, on our system, between the two parties. They must, in middle 
or old age it may be, seek a new profession or they must come to 
accommodation with their life-long opponents. All this dislocation 
and consequent pain is involved in the inconsistency of a party leader. 
The public interest may justify it, may require it, as it may the sacri- 
fice of other private claims. But every leader ought to shrink from 
it, unless the public interest does most imperatively demand it, and 
if he finds himself obliged to it, should spare no care to show what 
consideration may be possible to those of his followers who cannot 
change their minds at the same moment that he changes his. For 
he is their debtor ; he is doing them wrong. Public duty may force 
him to it, but it is none the less a wrong to them; and whatever 
atonement he can make to them ought not to be wanting. All this 
should have been present to the mind of Mr. Gladstone in 1886. But 
he appears to have looked at the matter from an almost opposite 
point of view. In Mr. Morley’s book there is not a sign that Mr. 
Gladstone ever felt that his sudden change of front inflicted upon 
those of his followers who remained opponents of Home Rule any 
undeserved hardships. Rather he seems to have regarded them as 
at the best perverse, if well-meaning; at the worst, base and unprin- 
cipled. To Mr. Hutton he wrote that he could ‘ never quarrel with 
you and Bright,’ as though consistency of opinion were an infirmity 
to be viewed with indulgence when united with an exceptionally high 
character. And the unfortunate member for Leith, who hesitated 
till the last moment in the hope of keeping both his principles and his 
seat, he ruthlessly drove out of Parliament by the unusual expedient 
of standing himself. The vacillations of this poor man were doubtless 
blameworthy, but Mr. Gladstone’s tone of righteous vengeance in 
narrating the matter is singularly unfitting, and should have rather 
given place to an expression of shamed sorrow at the pain and dis- 
turbance that he had caused. Here comes in the mischief of simplicity 
of mind. Mr. Gladstone could not see himself as others saw him, 
could not in imagination suppose himself a Liberal Unionist, and 
realise how things would look from that point of view. 

Another aspect of the inconsistency of 1886 is even more censur- 
able. Mr. Gladstone changed his mind not only on the merits of the 
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Home Rule question, but on all Irish affairs. It is doubtless common 
enough to allow one conviction to colour or transform other opinions 
more or less connected with its subject-matter, but such changes are 
not always logical. It certainly did not follow that because Home 
Rule was right, therefore what was called ‘ coercion’ was necessarily 
wrong, still less that a Unionist Government were acting tyrannically 
in using the same methods of administration and judicial procedure 
which Mr. Gladstone’s own Government had employed four or five 
years before. Least of all was Mr. Gladstone justified in changing 
his estimate of the morality of the Parnellites and of their Land 
League agitation ; for here was a moral inconsistency which stands 
on a wholly different basis from a change of political opinion. That 
Mr. Gladstone should have altered his mind on the question whether 
Ireland should be governed by a Parliament of her own reflects only 
on his political judgment. But a change on a moral question indi- 
cates a far more blameworthy instability of mind. The wickedness of 
boycotting, of circulating murderous newspapers, of secretly com- 
pensating moonlighting ruffians, of paying for the defence even of 
murderers before the courts of justice, and of maintaining relations 
with, and accepting money from, Patrick Ford and the American 
extremists, was the same in 1889 as in 1882 and 1883. If these 
things were justified by the plea that they were revolutionary inci- 
dents, if the tyrant’s excuse of ‘ reason of state’ was to be accepted, 
why not in 1883, when Mr. Gladstone seems to have formed from 
official information very much the same judgment of Mr. Parnell 
and the League as the Special Commissioners afterwards formed 
on sworn evidence? Why was Mr. Gladstone the accuser in 1883 
and the apologist in 1889? The only thing changed was Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion about Home Rule—a circumstance of no moral 
significance. It seems to me impossible to acquit Mr. Gladstone of 
serious blame, or to view without complacency the nemesis that 
overtook him in the disputes which followed the O’Shea divorce. 
It was then driven home to him that Mr. Parnell was the violent and 
unscrupulous man that more discerning readers of the Commissioners’ 
Report knew him to be. 

I have dwelt on these points because Mr. Morley seems almost 
unaware that there is any room for criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
inconsistencies, and because they appear to be illustrations of evils 
that are encouraged by concentration and simplicity of mind. 

But concentration, though a great feature of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character, and one which, with its advantages and drawbacks, is well 
worth study, was not the most notable quality of all. That is to be 
found in Mr. Gladstone’s religious faith. This saturated and coloured 
every part of his mind. Although the matter is handled in the 
biography with seemly reserve, and although Mr. Morley apparently 
thought himself incompetent to deal with it even so fully as propriety 
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would allow, enough is yet said to make it clear that religion was to 
Mr. Gladstone both the first of interests and the most usual of habits. 
There was never a time in which it did not occupy the place of honour 
both in his intellect and in his affections; mor was there ever an 
occasion on which he was not ready to turn with an instinctive ease 
te the support and consolations of devotion. Excitement and strain 
bring out what is most real in a man, and the more Mr. Gladstone 
was wrought up, the greater the burden upon him, the more apparent 
became the devout bias of his mind. Unquestionably here is one of 
the explanations of his unequalled courage. The conscious depend- 
ence on unseen help; the inner vision which never was hidden from 
him that, great as were political affairs, there were much greater 
things going forward ; the Mosaic sight of the invisible, which is the 
strength of the religious character, gave him a steadiness of purpose 
and a dignity of bearing which no stress could subvert. 

In religion, differently from politics, he made but one change of 
opinion ; and this change rather a development than a revolution. 
Like many others between 1830 and 1840, his mind moved from the 
standpoint of an old-fashioned evangelical to that of a High Church- 
man. And from this position, although he was constantly pondering 
theological questions during the last sixty years of his life, he never 
departed. It would be interesting to inquire how far in his and others’ 
cases religious convictions affect political judgment. Some points 
are obvious ; Mr. Gladstone’s abiding reverence for what was ancient, 
settled, and ordered cannot have been unconnected with his venera- 
tion for the Church ; and the impatience of evil and indignation at 
cruelty, which were the source of some of his most vigorous political 
action, were doubtless religious in their origin. But it is not easy to 
carry the inquiry very far. Itis hard to determine whether Christianity 
makes rather for Liberalism or for Conservatism. The belief in the 
power of legislation to amend the greater sorrows of the world is 
perhaps now the distinctive feature of a Liberal as contrasted with a 


Conservative ; and this belief is partly stimulated and partly deadenedj 


by the influence of religion. Religion stirs up the heart against 
wrong and suffering, and rebukes the apathy or indifference which 
would pass by on the other side ; but contrariwise its affirmation that 
all the evil in the world originates in sin, and that only by the unique 
remedy for sin offered in the Christian revelation can human nature 
achieve happiness, tends to a conviction that politics must play but 
a subordinate part, outside the scope of which lies all that is of highest 
and keenest concern. A Liberal and a Conservative, alike religious, 
see a man lying dead drunk in the gutter : ‘ How shameful,’ says the 
Liberal, ‘to see the image of God thus degraded. Parliament must 
interfere.’ ‘ What can save human nature from degradation,’ answers 
the Conservative, ‘save only Divine grace? And an Act of Parlia- 
ment is no sacrament.’ It would seem Mr. Gladstone was in a degree 
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influenced by both these lines of thought. No one was less inclined 
to sit still with folded hands in face of wickedness. suffering or sorrow ; 
no one was more ready to set in motion the machinery of legislation 
where he thought it would do good. But it does not appear that he 
put the power of law in increasing happiness so high as some of his 
supporters and admirers have done. He has been indeed blamed 
for neglecting ‘social reform.’ And certainly every part of his life 
shows that he ranked political below religious work both in interest 
and in value to the world. 

About a large number of political questions it cannot be said that, 
even in the indirect way above suggested, religious opinions have 
much effect on political action. Certain sorts both of Liberalism and 
Conservatism are, indeed, impossible to the religious temperament. 
The Radicalism that is envious and bitter, the Conservatism that is 
materialist and selfish—these creeds are alien from Christianity. 
And to neither of these schools of opinion did Mr. Gladstone ever 
belong. At one time a strong Tory, at another time a strong Liberal, 
no one ever suspected him either of selfishness or of envy. His judg- 
ment moved, but only within certain moral limits. There was a 
harmony and consistency in the tone of his political utterances, 
which was sustained in spite of variety of opinion, and was perhaps 
due to the unchanged religious outlook. Carlyle’s often-quoted 
saying about not disagreeing except in opinion is applicable. Except 
in opinion, the. Mr. Gladstone of 1840 would not have disagreed with 
the Mr. Gladstone of 1890. And in 1840 he must have listened to 
many Tory, and in 1890 to many Liberal speeches, with very qualified 
approval. 

I have called Mr. Gladstone in conventional phrase a High Church- 
man ; but if the word be strictly understood, it is much more illuminat- 
ing to call him a Catholic. For that is what he was, a Catholic, 
conscious and proud of his membership of the Apostolic and Universal 
Church, a patriot citizen of the City of God. He felt for the Catholic 
Church a zeal which resembled but transcended patriotism, and the 
power of this sentiment is traceable all through his life, both in great 
acts and in small. When in 1858 he kissed the hand of an Ionian 
bishop ; when he traversed England and Scotland, storming at the 
wrongs of the Balkan Christians ; when he denounced the errors of 
Vaticanism ; when on the threshold of death he strove to avert the 
papal condemnation of Anglican orders, it was as a Catholic that he 
felt and acted, it was as the sworn knight of the queen who is glorious 
within, whose clothing is of wrought gold. 

This great sentiment appears to have influenced his political 
action in two most important respects, which deserve to be separately 
mentioned. To many people, including some whose sympathies are 
Catholic, these consequences will seem matter for regret, but none 
will dispute their importance. The first was that his Catholicism 
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gradually loosened his attachment to the principle of Church Esta- 
blishments ; the second, that it made him the opponent of what it is 
now the fashion to call Imperialism. 

Many men who are as ardent for Catholicism as was Mr. Glad- 
stone remain strong supporters of the recognition of the Church by 
the State. And in his case the effect of his Catholic sympathies 
was rather negative than positive. They weakened his inclination 
to defend the established relation between Church and State, but 
they did not make him its opponent. The desire to pacify Ireland, 
the desire to please a section of Welsh opinion, were the direct causes 
of his adherence to disestablishment in Ireland and Wales. But the 
sense of the divine life of the Catholic Church does operate in many 
minds, and did in Mr. Gladstone’s, to make her recognition by the 
State in any country seem a foolish superfluity, like a candle in the 
sunshine, and the control that usually (though not necessarily) accom- 
panies that recognition, a fettering bondage. These considerations 
prepared him to assent to the theory that the establishment of a 
Church in a country against the will of the majority of the population 
is an injustice. This argument and its surprising application, not 
only to disestablishment, but also to disendowment, had no relation 
to his Catholicism. The function of that religious sentiment in the 
matter was exhausted when it had reconciled his affection for the 
Church with a design to abase and impoverish her. 

The effect of Catholicism in modifying the strong Imperialist senti- 
ment which in our time has so powerfully stirred men’s minds is of 
more present interest, and, so far as I am aware, attention has never 
been called to it. There is, indeed, nothing essentially discordant 
between the two. Imperialism is nothing but patriotism of a high 
degree of intensity operating on the circurastances of the day. And love 
of country and love of Church may dwell as kindred in the same breast. 
Nevertheless, the ardent Catholic cannot feel towards his country as 
though he had never known something more august and more inspiring 
still. There can be but one first place in his heart ; to only one object 
can his highest enthusiasm and supreme faith be given. These great 
sentiments are like the humbler and warmer affections of the family. 
A man does not cease to love his brothers and sisters because he 
marries a wife. Yet there is a difference—not absolute, but pro- 
portionate. The old affection is not deposed or superseded, but it is 
outshone. It remains the same, but it seems less, for it is now side by 
side with something greater than itself. And this is wholesome. 
It is well recognised, it is proverbial, that the married have a better 
balance of emotions than the unmarried. In matters of affection 
they see things in their true proportion more justly, more calmly. 
The old maid wastes her heart upon a lapdog or a parrot, for her 
highest affections hunger for an object. The old bachelor, from like 
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want, petrifies into a cantankerous selfishness. Somewhat similar 
perversions are to be found in the high region of sentiment for Church 
and Country. The Catholic may be a good patriot—none the worse 
because his patriotism is in proportion, and therefore under the control 
of a cool head ; the man who knows no higher enthusiasm than for his 
country sometimes lets his patriotism run beyond all limits and becomes 
what is called a Jingo; sometimes (it may be) the want of a perfectly 
adequate object for his noblest sentiments deadens his nature into selfish 
individualism. From this point of view one may conjecture that the 
decay of religious belief is among the causes for the fervour—sometimes 
the unreasonable and disproportionate fervour—with which Imperialist 
sentiment is entertained. Those high things which are the true and 
appropriate objects for our strongest and purest loyalty are out of 
sight; the hungry instincts, seeking satisfaction as they can, fix 
themselves on the imperfect ideals of national greatness. This un- 
natural nourishment loads and distends them, and zeal is surfeited 
into fanaticism. 

From all such dangers Mr. Gladstone was guarded. He cared 
for the Catholic Church with his whole heart; and there was con- 
sequently in his outlook a certain cogmopolitanism. But it was not 
the cosmopolitanism of the man of the world in whom travel and 
excitement have bred a loose indifference, nor of the philosopher whom 
study and reflection have made zealous only for humanity. Rather it 
was medieval in character. For in the Middle Ages there was a 
keen sense that the peoples of all Christendom were citizens of a 
Christian commonwealth, and wars were more clearly than now felt 
to belong to the same bad class as feuds, and forays, and duels, and 
assassinations—things, all of them, which Christians sometimes 
almost inevitably did, but of which they had generally every reason 
to be ashamed. The laxity of medieval practice blinds us to the 
fact that in one respect the medieval theory was higher than our own. 
They saw more plainly than we do that national distinctions were 
inconsistent with Christian doctrine. The brotherhood of men, with 
its logical consequences, was more nearly admitted in theory, though 
the disregard of its obligations was even more flagrant in practice. 
In our time a bishop has been heard to say, ‘I am an Englishman 
first and a Churchman afterwards’—a speech almost in express 
contradiction of St. Paul. And few Englishmen would allow, what 
is nevertheless true—that the distinction between nation and nation, 
like the distinction between bond and free, can be tolerated by Chris- 
tianity only for a time, and is, like slavery, fundamentally inconsistent 
with faith in the Incarnation. But Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies over- 
leapt national barriers, and Christendom was, in a real sense, his 
country. War had not, therefore, to him that redeeming aspect 
which it has to some—that, with all its horror, it excites and 
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expresses in the highest intensity the sense of nationality. Nor was 
he so much inspired as others by the world-wide greatness of the British 
Empire. Was his eye not familiar with a still grander vision ? 

It is time to bring these observations to a close. If any desire 
to read the biography has been excited in some of those who have 
not yet done so, it is enough. There will be found much to please 
readers of all sorts. The amateur of literature will be satisfied by 
a work of rare literary skill, the politician by a mass of stimulating 
material for thought, the psychologist by the opportunity of 
studying a character full of curious and inspiring interest. Most of 
all, the true son of the Church will rejoice to read of one whose ability, 
whose courage, and whose renown are for ever among the trophies 
of her glory 

Hue CEcit. 





EDUCATION 
AND THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


Amonc the many causes which have pulverised, and almost annihilated, 
the party which supported the late Government, the Education Act 
of 1902 filled a conspicuous place. 

Some have even suggested that it was from a sense of the unpopu- 
larity of that Act that Mr. Chamberlain’s attention was directed to 
the discovery of a new and, as he hoped, a more popular cry. Un- 
doubtedly at a time when Liberals were announcing their intention 
of appealing to the country in opposition to that Act, Mr. Chamber- 
lain in a speech declared that it would be for his party and not for the 
Opposition to determine the issue on which the country should be 
invited to decide. Those who have attended meetings and watched 
local manifestations of public opinion have reported for some time 
that, especially in rural districts, no question created more interest 
than the question of the schools and of their management, and no 
demand was more popular, nor responded to more readily, than the 
demand that schools maintained by the ratepayers should be managed 
by them, and that schools which all were compelled to attend should 
be free from sectarian bias and ecclesiastical control. 

In any dealing with the Education question, which is to give us 
a truly efficient and complete system, there will be need for much 
detailed legislation, and many points will have to be decided which 
cannot be followed or understood by a popular audience. But, before 
we can deal with the educational side of education, we must first 
deal with the political side. 

Ever since 1839, when, at the outset of the late Queen’s reign, the 
first tentative steps were taken to aid and develop our popular educa- 
tion, the claims of the Established Church, and the theological 
disputes connected with them, have embittered educational con- 
troversy, have prevented association between earnest men for the 
purpose of promoting what should have been their common object— 
the thorough education of the nation. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the history of more than sixty 
years. At the outset Lord John Russell carried his point by the 
bare majority of one, and was forced to abandon his proposal for a 
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national college for training teachers by the opposition of the bishops. 
The long conflict over the management clauses followed. Sir James 
Kaye-Shuttleworth, for the sake of some progress, capitulated to the 
denominational forces. The conscience clause was resisted and was 
not imposed till the Act of 1870. Even then a duality of school system 
was retained and emphasised by Parliament, and the safeguards 
enacted by Mr. Gladstone in that Act were gradually removed, by 
administrative action at the Board of Education, by the Act of 1876, 
and by many subsequent legislative and administrative provisions, 
until at length the Act of 1902 broke down the last barriers, and not 
only imposed on the ratepayers the compulsory maintenance of 
schools under private management, but actually deprived them of 
the right, conferred in 1870, of having the prior claim to meet any 
deficiencies as they might arise, and enabled the administrative 
discretion of the Board of Education to impose on them a charge 
for the furnishing, equipment, and maintenance of schools privately 
managed, not in sympathy with the feelings of the majority, and 
forced upon them against their will. 

How the Board of Education attempted to use this power may 
be seen in the case of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, where every 
attempt was made to bully the local education authority into sub- 
mission, although, if the action of the Board of Education could have 
been challenged in a court of law, it would probably have been decided 
to be illegal. Plenty of other cases could be quoted of equally arbitrary, 
partial, and unjust conduct of the Board of Education during the last 
eight or ten years. 

No wonder that the patience of the public was exhausted. The 
dishonesty of the Act of 1902 created a feeling of contempt; its 
oppressiveness created a feeling of resentment. The device of the 
bishops and of the House of Lords will not soon be forgotten, when, 
after the Government had provided in their Bill that the repair of 
denominational schools should fall on the managers, the House of 
Lords, by their ‘wear and tear’ amendment, threw part of this 
cost on the ratepayers, with the hypocritical words put in, to avoid 
a conflict with the House of Commons, ‘that the cost should not 
involve any charge on the rates,’ and the Government, by easy 
indulgence, allowed their supporters in the House of Commons, by 
the aid of a Home Rule contingent, to give this additional perquisite 
to their ecclesiastical supporters. The long history of sectarian 
disputes and ecclesiastical claims to stand between the community 
and the management of the schools where its children are educated, 
and which it supports from the rates and taxes, has satisfied Liberals 
that one solution, and one only, will give us a fair start, so as to deal 
with educational problems on educational considerations ; and that 
solution is the absolute severance of the school maintained by the 
community from any external interference, and the securing that 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land publicly managed 
and publicly supported schools shall be within the reach of all. There 
are many educational questions beyond the political question of 
support and management, some of which demand a Parliamentary 
answer and others can be dealt with administratively. Many of 
them are of extreme importance, but their consideration can be 
approached more calmly, and with a greater probability of common 
agreement, if the great controversial question of management is 
once put out of the way. Moreover, simplicity in drafting and clear- 
ness in the issue are of great importance in getting a Bill through 
Parliament, and avoiding opportunities, I will not say of obstruction, 
but of protracted debate. 

In dealing with the question of transferring the bulk of the elemen- 
tary schools from private to public management, there are three 
important points that present. themselves: (1) The rights of the 
present managers in reference to their school buildings, and the terms, 
if any, on which they may be required to transfer them. (2) What 
should be the action of Parliament in reference to religious or Scrip- 
tural teaching in their schools in future, especially in the transferred 
schools? (3) Can any special treatment be accorded to those managers 
and parents who desire to stand outside the new public organisation ? 

As to the first point, it must be remembered that the large majority 
of the voluntary schools are held in trust for elementary education. 
There are upwards of 13,000 such schools ; of these, less than 2,700 
are in private ownership, and about 2,100 of them are Church of 
England schools. 

It may be assumed that no legislation will interfere compulsorily 
with private property ; and should the owners of these schools refuse 
to co-operate in a public settlement, they will be free to sell them, 
to let them at such rent as may be agreed, or to retain them. But 
as a rule it will be found that these privately owned schools are among 
the smaller ones, and that many of them, especially the undenomi- 
national, are buildings largely used for Sunday-schools, old-fashioned, 
without playgrounds, and unsuitable for permanent use as day- 
schools. 

But, taking them as a whole, it is doubtful whether there are more 
than 300,000 children in them, out of 3,000,000 in the voluntary 
schools generally. 

The problem, therefore, is one having relation to schools held in 
trust for education. Now, the obligation on the trustees is to main- 
tain the schools for elementary education, usually in connection with 
some ecclesiastical body. Many of these schools have been aided 
by Parliamentary building grants, but to none, as a condition of 
erection, has the continuance of annual grants been assured. Those 
built before 1850 had no annual grants ; those built from 1850 to 1870 
had an expectation of annual grants which might, on an average, 
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amount to one-third of the yearly cost ; those built between 1870 
and 1876 had an assurance that the annual grants might amount to 
not more than one-half of the yearly cost. In the trust deeds of the 
National Society, after 1870, care was taken not to describe the school 
as a public elementary school, in which case the obligation to qualify 
for annual grants would have necessarily attached to the building, 
but the managers are permitted to conduct the school as a public 
elementary school. Should, however, the conditions attached to 
annual grants be too onerous, the school could be withdrawn from 
State aid and from State interference. Thus, so far from there being 
a binding undertaking between the State and the promoters of National 
schools on the one side to pay grants, and on the other to provide 
a school capable of earning grants, it is clear that the National Society, 
bearing in mind that the Code is an administrative document which 
may vary from year to year, deliberately preferred a form of con- 
veyance and trust which left them free to conduct the school on 
their own responsibility, and outside of State aid and interference. 
From 1876 that obligation to find half the cost did not apply so long 
as the yearly cost did not exceed 35s., and it is only quite recently 
that the limitation of the grant to half the yearly cost has disappeared. 
Therefore it is competent for the State to modify the conditions of 
its yearly grants without any breach of faith with the builders of 
these schools. 

Even if the State undertook to treat them on the footing of 
1870, and to give grants not exceeding half the yearly cost, with a 
guaranteed minimum of 17s. 6d. a head, every one knows that the 
voluntary schools could not be maintained. 

It seems, therefore, quite just and reasonable to enact that hence- 
forward all schools maintained by the ratepayers shall be managed 
by them, or, in other words, that all schools asking for rate aid shall 
be ‘provided schools.’ Of course, it is quite competent for the 
managers of voluntary schools to say, ‘ We will, in that case, maintain 
our schools and carry out the whole of our trust, either as public 
elementary schools under such conditions of grant as Parliament 
may lay down, or as certified efficient schools.’ But if they are unable 
or unwilling to do this, it is not competent for them to close their 
schools. They were pointedly reminded of this fact by the late 
Board of Education, who, in their memorandum of the 20th of 
December, 1902, stated : 


Trustees and managers have no power to close schools. 

(4) It is to be remembered that (except in the case of such privately owned 
schools as are the absolute property of the owner, and are subject to no trusts 
whatever) managers and trustees of elementary schools usually hold the school 
premises upon trust either themselves to carry on a school therein or to permit 
it to be carried on. It is, therefore, not open to either body, or even to both 
bodies acting together, to close the school as or when they please. An attempt 
to close the school capriciously or for insufficient reasons may involve the econ- 
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sequences attendant ona breach of trust. If trustees or managers are unable 
or unwilling to carry on the school it is their duty at once to apply to the Board 
of Education (who for this purpose may exercise the powers formerly possessed 
by the Charity Commissioners) to be relieved of their trust or for direction in 
the matter.’ 


Thus, should they close their schools, the Board of Education 
is vested with the powers of the Charity Commission to transfer the 
building to other persons ready and willing to carry out this trust, 
or the principal part of it. And this can be done by the transfer 
of the building to the public authority, although that authority 
cannot give denominational teaching. 

This principle of setting aside, if necessary, the denominational 
part of the trust was established by the transfer clauses, section 23 
of the Act of 1870, under which large numbers of denominational 
schools, Anglican and others, have been transferred to School Boards ; 
and section 99 of the Act of 1870 expressly enables the managers of 
every elementary school to set aside any article in their trust deed 
which would debar them from obtaining Parliamentary grants. It 
may, therefore, be taken for granted that if rate aid were withdrawn, 
and still more if Parliamentary aid were withdrawn or brought back 
to the proportion it bore when nearly all these schools were built, 
the managers would have no choice but to transfer them to the local 
authorities. 

But some persons say, ‘ In that case, at any rate, the denomi- 
national managers should get some rent or money payment as an 
equivalent for the property they are handing over.’ I see no justifi- 
cation for this. For thirty-three years, from the passing of the 
Act of 1870 to the coming into force of the Act of 1902, the Board 
of Education has steadily refused to allow any substantial money 
payment to be made for schools held in trust. The late Government 
had begun to undermine this principle, and allowed, in some cases, 
Church managers, on repayment of the building grant, to apply the 
value of a school site to general Church purposes. But in doing this 
they made themselves accomplices of a breach of trust. The money 
was given, the site was conveyed, for day-school education. The 
School Sites Act provides that if a building ceases to be used as a 
school the site reverts to the donor. A large number of Church 
schools have been built not from any love of Anglican principles, 
but to keep out a School Board and avoid the burden of a school 
rate ; and yet it is suggested that these parishes should lose the benefit 
and use of the school building they helped to erect, unless they are 
prepared to pay a new subsidy to distinctive ecclesiastical purposes. 

The ecclesiastical organisation will, in any case, gain a substan- 
tial advantage from the building when transferred to the community. 
They will retain the use on Sunday, and out of school hours, for 


' Extract from Board of Education Circular, December 20, 1902. 
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church or parochial purposes, and the building will be kept in repair 
for them at the expense of the community. They will, of course, have 
no exceptional rights in the school during school hours, but will share 
as citizens and ratepayers, with their neighbours, in the management 
of all the schools. The fact that they are not satisfied with a common 
school system no more excuses them from bearing a share in the cost 
than the fact that a taxpayer disapproved of the South African war 
exempted him from the obligation to pay the war taxes. The price 
of living in a social community is the obligation to be bound by the 
will of the majority for the time being. But if the above arguments 
are accepted, we may now approach the second question: What 
rules should be laid down as to religious or Scriptural teaching, especi- 
ally in these schools ? 

Some persons think that the State, whether nationally or locally, 
has no right to go beyond secular teaching, and that it is not the 
province of the State or of the municipality to determine what is 
religious truth, or to order how much or how little of it shall be taught. 
This principle used to be strongly held by Nonconformists, and it 
is still held and insisted on by the organisations which specially repre- 
sent the opinions of the ‘ labour ’ section of politicians. 

A considerable and influential section of Anglicans, now that 
they find the State unwilling to enforce their presentation of Chris- 
tianity, are approaching the same conclusion, and they feel and pro- 
claim the unfairness of allowing the local Education authority to 
give, at the public expense, a certain amount of Christian teaching 
which, by its incompleteness, at any rate, is, they think, prejudicial 
to the acceptance of the larger body of doctrine which they think 
highly important, if not absolutely necessary. Lord Hugh Cecil 
and Mr. Lathbury are among the clearest and ablest exponents of 
this doctrine, though Lord Hugh Cecil seems to cling to the idea 
that the State might endow all forms of speculative belief equally 
wherever facilities for imparting them are demanded. 

The idea of the municipally paid secularist lecturer teaching in 
one class-room that the Bible is faulty and mischievous in its science, 
history, ethics, and spiritual ideals ; in another class-room the ordinary 
Protestant teaching the traditional view of the Bible as the sole authori- 
tative basis of conduct and hope ; in a third the High Church Anglican, 
dwelling on the authority of the Church and the need of the Sacra- 
ments as a means of grace; in a fourth the Roman Catholic claiming 
to be the only authorised teacher on behalf of the one true Church, 
outside of which there is deadly peril, if not certainty of spiritual 
death ;—such a curious medley, to say nothing of the Jew, firm in his 
splendid isolation, is hardly to be contemplated as a practical scheme 
for use in elementary schools. 

The statement of the High Church plea for the impartiality of 
the State, and the alternative of universal endowment, or universal 
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exclusion of all forms of religious or Scripture teaching, cannot be 
more clearly put than in a letter of Mr. Lathbury published in the 
Westminster Gazette on the 8th of February. He says: ‘The effect 
of an Act establishing undenominational teaching in all schools . . . 
would create an aggrieved minority, whose discontent might make 
the new “sensible working arrangement” as little a success as its 
predecessor.” It is quite clear that Mr. Lathbury would include 
in his condemnation an enactment which would permit, without 
requiring local authorities to give, at the cost of the school fund, 
the undenominational or Bible teaching. He demands everywhere 
absolute equality of treatment. He says: 

I am quite willing to pay for undenominational or co-denominational 
teaching, provided that other forms of religious teaching are paid for also. I am 
equally willing that these other forms shall be paid for by those who believe in 
them, provided that undenominational or co-denominational teaching is paid 
for in the same way. . . . What an increasing number of Churchmen are not 
willing to accept is the establishment in State schools of a particular variety of 
religious teaching to the exclusion of all others. That is a violation of religious 
equality, and religious equality is a principle which Governments and Parlia- 
ments will find it more and more difficult to disregard. If Nonconformists 
taunt us with being but late converts to this principle, I can only remind them 
that late converts are sometimes the most persistent and the most unmanageable. 


No member of the Liberation Society, no advocate of the separation 
of Church and State, can repudiate the conclusion of Mr. Lathbury ; 
and the daily evidence of public utterances of Anglican bishops and 
other leaders of that section seems to be pointing in that direction. 
But the question may fairly be asked, Do those who put forward 
this contention put it forward as adopting the principle, or merely 
because, in the case of the day-school, the opposite principle hits 
them instead of their opponents? Mr. Lathbury sees, no doubt, 
that the principle for which he contends involves the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church of England; and if he and 
his friends are prepared to advocate this, they may justly appeal to 
Liberationists to join them in the common campaign. 

At this moment the Welsh, who have not for the last century 
and a-half been thought lacking in religious zeal, and who neverthe- 
less were conspicuous till lately in the large number of School Boards 
giving none but secular instruction, are now very generally turning 
towards the framing of county schemes of systematic Bible teaching. 
Formerly the Church organs pointed to these secular Welsh School 
Boards as bugbears, and as evidence of what would ultimately result 
from the closing of Church of England schools; now there is a strong 
set of Church opinion towards making compulsory what was then 
considered the gravest misfortune that could affect the popular 
education of the country. The same Welsh people who probably 
desire, by a large majority, to give Bible teaching in the schools, 
also desire that the Anglican Church Establishment kept up on behalf 
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of a minority probably not exceeding a fourth of the population, 
and which contains the great mass of the property of the country 
and those of the higher social position, should cease to exist ; that the 
property of that Established Church, subject to due regard to life 
interests, should be applied to purposes of common secular advantage, 
and that the bishops and clergy should cease to hold ez officio those 
positions of authority either in the State or in relation to the schools 
and charities of the country which they now enjoy. They do not 
ask for concurrent endowment, and they would not accept it. 
Perhaps some of Mr. Lathbury’s friends would rather vote for con- 
current endowment than step down to the common level of unaided 
and unprotected religion. But if they are really bent on achieving 
religious equality, I would remind them of the advice given in the 
old fable : 


Macra cavum repetes arctum quem macra subisti, 


and let them add 


Hac ego si compellor imagine cuncta resigno. 


When they adopt this tone I shall recognise a genuine conversion, 
and welcome those latest converts who, according to Mr. Lathbury, 
are to be the most persistent in the new faith. But Mr. Lathbury, 
Lord Halifax, Lord Hugh Cecil, and others must remember that 
neither old Liberationists nor recent High Church converts to the 
doctrine of State impartiality and neutrality in the matter of Church 
preference and endowment constitute at present a majority of the 
British nation, and this question of the schools will be settled by 
the nation according to the dominant opinion, not by any section, 
no matter how clear-sighted or logical. 

As opposed to the advocates of a secular and impartial State, 
we have a large portion of the British community, strong in the tradi- 
tion of this country, believing that the study of the Bible, ever since 
the Reformation, has contributed largely to the formation of our 
national character, and to its immense advantage. These hold that 
the school would suffer immensely if the study of the Bible were 
excluded from it. They do not desire the subtleties of controversy, 
or a tactless presentation of obscure mysteries to children, but they 
say, ‘The life of Christ, His parables, His preaching, His miracles, 
His example, can all be presented to children in a suitable way. The 
teachers value the opportunity of speaking seriously through a lesson 
which invites to serious speaking. Why deprive us of this which has 
been for generations, even for centuries, the inheritance of England ?’ 

And if we break away from logic and the claims of right and fair 
play that the ecclesiastical parties put forward, there is a great deal 
in the contention thus set forth. I am sure of this—that the great 
majority of the county authorities in England and Wales, in many 
cases largely made up of Conservative county gentlemen, members 
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of the Church of England, are fully satisfied with such a scheme of 
teaching. 

Many of-these authorities have drawn up a syllabus after consulta- 
tion between Anglicans and Nonconformists; they have no doubt 
offended against the convictions of freethinkers; they have taught in 
a way not acceptable to Unitarians. Of course the Roman Catholics 
stand aside from any common act which savours of religious agreement 
with those who are not Catholics. As the Church of England teaches 
in its Articles that the good deeds of the heathen have the nature 
of sin, so a Roman Catholic would probably say that an orthodox 
theological proposition propounded by an unauthorised heretic was 
dangerous to the faith of a child of the Church. 

Still, the mass of the Anglican laity are as satisfied as the mass 
of the Nonconformists with this Bible teaching, which I may call 
the ‘ use and wont’ of the English people and of their Welsh neigh- 
bours. 

The Dissenter is divided between his feelings and his principles. 
His feelings say, ‘Do not banish the Bible.’ His principles say, 
‘The State has no right to touch the things of the Spirit.’ Still, if the 
law is left as it is, I have no doubt that throughout the length and 
breadth of the land a simple Biblical syllabus will be taught in the 
schools with the co-operation of most of the bishops and clergy, who 
have often co-operated in the formation of a syllabus—for instance, 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury at Farnham, the present Bishop 
of St. Asaph in Flintshire. 

I may further say that I have never seen a desire among the clergy, 
even among that party who now cry out against the unfairness of 
general Bible teaching, to come forward on School Boards and Educa- 
tion Authorities and move to abandon it. 

I will not quote the names of former colleagues on the School 
Board for London, but others could name devoted men of pronounced 
High Church opinion who have taken a sympathetic part in super- 
intending and promoting the scheme of Bible instruction. There 
are a few friends of Bible teaching who want to go a step further, and 
would like to see it made obligatory by Act of Parliament. This 
suggestion is likely to have few supporters, and need not, therefore, 
be criticised at length. 

Any reversal of the neutral attitude of the State established by 
the Act of 1870 would be disastrous. If Parliament enjoins a scheme 
of general Christian teaching, Parliament and the Board of Educa- 
tion will have to define it, and possibly to enforce it in reluctant 
localities. No doubt the principle of religious equality, and of the 
non-interference of the State with religion, is violated even by the 
local freedom given to local authorities. But the State stands apart; 
any local regulations must recommend themselves to the local 
majority, and therefore produce the minimum of friction; and local 
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majorities, having a free hand, can readjust their regulations if they 
find them giving offence or provoking resistance. 

I think, also, that county and borough councils are more likely 
to direct and frame a Bible syllabus cheerfully and discreetly if they 
do so themselves, than if they work under orders from Whitehall. 
The tendency in our education system must be towards a maximum 
of local liberty, a minimum of bureaucratic interference ; and of all 
delicate subjects on which centralised dictation should be avoided, 
questions involving matters of religion are the most delicate. 

I have dealt so far with the ordinary curriculum of the Council 
school, and the conclusion I draw on the whole is that the nation 
had better now make up its mind to take the final step towards the 
solution, which is certain to be reached ultimately—namely, the 
severance of the civil community, locally as well as nationally, from 
all responsibility for religious teaching. 

This is the conclusion to which the United States have come; it 
is the conclusion to which our great self-governing colonies of English 
race have come, or are tending. 

Years ago, in the infancy of the controversy, Dr. Hook, who was 
certainly a great leader of the Church party, declared that it was 
the only sound basis of a national system. It was held by Mr. 
Gladstone, though he felt in 1870 that the country was not ripe for 
it, and his tenderness for denominational schools made him unwilling 
to propose a final settlement. 

It seems, however, that, in spite of a widespread sentiment against 
secular schools, we may be led to adopt them through the clear grip 
of priticiple which actuates the ‘Labour’ party, who are more in 
touch than any others with the parents who use the schools, and 
through the resentment of the ‘ Church ’ party at any form of religious 
establishment which does not support their section of Christianity. 
If, however, Parliamentary debate should show that the average 
Englishman, the ‘man in the street,’ is not yet prepared to act on 
a definite principle, I should acquiesce gladly in any legislation which 
secured what to my mind is the most vital thing to be gained, the 
severance of our national popular education from the control and 
interference of the Churches, and the placing it on the broad free 
basis of popular elective absolute management and control. 

But it may be held: Is there not room for ‘ facilities’ for those 
who desire something more for their children? Here, having regard 
to the fact that the general plan proposed takes from the Churches 
the organisation whereby hitherto they have satisfied one part of their 
school trust—namely, the denominational character of the teaching 
—I think that, while the school as a school must remain under the 
complete management of the Education Authority, which must control 
and direct all the teaching, yet facilities might fairly be given at 
convenient times, though outside school hours. 
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Thus I see no reason why in the transferred schools, on two 
mornings a week, the school should not commence at half-past nine, 
and the half-hour from nine to half-past might then be put at the 
disposal of the former managers to teach as they please the children 
whose parents desired them to be so taught. This was the Birmingham 
plan. We are told it would not work, because the children would 
not come. If they do not come, it will be because the parents 
do not care for them to come; and if that be true, it shows how hollow 
is the cry that the parents demand this definite teaching. The fact 
is, that not 10 per cent. of the parents desire it. Indeed, we find the 
country gentlemen who have framed and adopted a Scripture syllabus 
in their country schools say how excellent it is; and what on earth 
can people want more for children? If, however, the parents did 
desire it, the children would come. The thing has been proved in 
London, in the Board schools frequented by Jews. There, because 
the Jews do desire this definite teaching, they have organised special 
teachers; the Board gave them the use of the school buildings out of 
school hours, and the children attend regularly and are systematically 
taught Hebrew and the Jewish law. Probably Roman Catholic 
priests could enforce the same thing with their flocks; but I repeat 
that of Anglicans not 10 per cent. of the parents could be got to come 
for it, and therefore if Mr. Balfour’s dictum be true, that in the matter 
of religious teaching the only persons to be consulted are the parents, 
we shall disregard what is a cry of those who want to settle things 
for the parents, but have no mandate to speak on their behalf. 

I should be willing to test the reality of the demand for facilities 
for definite religious teaching by granting these two mornings a week, 
not only in transferred schools, but in all schools, confident that a 
twelvemonth’s trial would show the hollowness of the claim and the 
absence of parental support. 

In the Girls’ Day-school Company, schools attended by a class 
who are nearly all habitual members of Churches, and probably a 
considerable majority members of the Established Church, though 
parents might apply for distinctive religious teaching at a special time, 
the demand does not exist; these parents, paying some 15l. a year 
for the education of their daughters, are quite satisfied with a general 
undenominational scheme of teaching. Assuming that the Govern- 
ment determines to proceed on the broad principles indicated in 
this article, and which have been announced in speeches by such 
political leaders as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Birrell, and others—namely, that 
all schools supported by the local authorities shall be under their 
direct management as ‘ provided schools,’ and that, as a consequence, 
the denominational restrictions disappear which were imposed by 
the Act of 1902 on teachers, either expressly or through their mode 
of appointment, and that within the day-school building, during the 
time that there is a school taught in it, the whole teaching shall be 
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under the control and management of the public authority—it may 
well be left to the wisdom of Parliament to determine whether the 
day-school shall be secular. I doubt whether the party of the 
Established Church will be keen to press this when they realise that 
they are pushing forward the policy of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. 

We might, of course, if Parliament thought fit, adopt the Scotch 
plan of giving perfect freedom to the local school authority to teach 
the definite religion of one or more Churches; but I doubt if the 
Church party would value this concession. First, it is unlikely that 
public elective authorities would wish to identify themselves with any 
denomination ; secondly, if the teachers were chosen by a civic authority 
resulting from election by the ratepayers, those whose main interest 
in the schools is ecclesiastical rather than civil would not feel satisfied 
with teachers so chosen to impart their distinctive views. 

But, on the assumption that henceforward the common school 
system will be national and under local public management, is there 
any room for exceptions ? 

I think that with reference to special schools the authority may 
be permitted, while not compelled, to use private institutions and 
subsidise them, while not superseding private management. As 
illustrations may be mentioned such schools as the country school 
founded in Cheshire by private benevolence, to which town children 
may be sent for a few weeks; and, similarly, the boarding-schools 
for physically and mentally defective, established in the same neigh- 
bourhood. Such, too, are epileptic colonies, schools for the blind 
and the deaf. If the local authorities are left free to send children 
to such institutions, making their own terms as to representation, 
management, &c., there is no essential violation of the general principle 
of public management for rate-aided schools. 

But is it not possible to go a step further in the continued recogni- 
tion by the State of some schools under private management? It 
seems to me that, having regard to the fact that we do not come to 
the settlement of the Education question with a ‘clean slate,’ as in 
new colonies, it might be considerate to allow some kind of safety- 
valve to ease the pressure of a strictly municipal system. If the 
principle is once admitted that throughout the whole of the country 
the typical ordinary school available for the community should be 
under public local management, yet in populous places where there 
is need for many schools some recognition might be afforded to 
other schools. But the conditions under which this recognition 
should be granted should be strictly defined : 

(1) No such school should be recognised in such a way as to 
diminish or restrict, much more to exclude, an adequate supply of 
public schools within easy reach of the local population. 

(2) Such a school should not be recognised on the application 
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only of persons desirous to start it for a particular group of parents, 
but on the clear evidence of the desire, and on the application of the 
parents themselves. 

(3) As such schools would be recognised in deference to the wishes 
of parents, they could not stand in the way of further public-school 
provision, since the fact that a child was withdrawn from such a 
school would be evidence of the cessation of the wish for the school’s 
existence. 

(4) As the promoters of such schools would desire to conduct 
them free from the regulations of the local authority, they would, of 
course, while debarred from any aid from the rates, be free from 
any local municipal interference, except in such matters as health 
and sanitation. 

(5) Such schools might be in direct relations with the Board of 
Education, in the same way that schools under section 15 of the Act of 
1902 now stand: they would be subject to the Code, and inspected 
on behalf of the Government, and they might receive Parliamentary 
grants. These grants, according to section 97 of the Education Act, 
1870, would be the same as the grants paid to individual schools 
under public management, exclusive-of the aid grant. 

The principle of equality of Parliamentary grants between volun- 
tary and Board schools (exclusive of the aid grant to poor School 
Boards) was violated by the Conservative Government when, in 
deference to the cry of the managers of denominational schools, they 
introduced their aid grant of about six shillings a head to these schools, 
and differentiated against the Board schools for the purpose of propping 
up and preserving the decaying ‘ voluntary ’ system. 

The party that did this could not complain if the friends of public 
management should follow their precedent and differentiate against 
sectarian and private schools, now that the overwhelming force of 
public opinion demands a really national system under popular elective 
management. I hope, however, that where these schools are allowed 
to exist the more liberal principle contained in section 97 of the Act 
of 1870 will be adhered to. 

Thus such schools would receive a Parliamentary grant of about 
30s. a head as free schools ; and the managers, who would be required 
to maintain a full standard of efficiency equal to that of the schools 
under public management, would have, as the price of their private 
management and freedom from interference, to make the financial 
effort necessary to meet the margin of cost. They would certainly 
be in a much better position financially than voluntary schools were 
placed in by the Act of 1870, for, as a rule, the annual cost of main- 
tenance would not amount to 3/., and the grants, far higher than 
the old grants, would cover fully half the cost. Of course, their 
accounts would be subject to an independent audit on behalf of the 
Government, and the whole of the income would be required to be 
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expended in school maintenance, excluding any such item as rent of 
premises or interest on loans for construction. 

How many managers and parents would come forward and ask 
for recognition under such a proposal it is hard to say. Probably 
very few of the Church of England schools, though a few could be 
mentioned where enthusiastic and devoted clergymen with strongly 
attached congregations might do so. One instance may be men- 
tioned, as it is already matter of public knowledge. The Church 
school of St. Peter’s, London Docks, has been maintained as a certified 
efficient school since 1903, and a few more may be found. But, asa 
rule, even if the clergy wished their schools to emerge as islands of 


independence in the ocean of public management, the popular support 


of the parents would be lacking. " 

The points of educational reform needing Parliamentary action of 
an urgent and immediate character have been mentioned, with one 
exception not concerned with general policy and administration, but 
urgent for special localities, to which attention was called last year 
by the threatened action of East Ham. 

Undoubtedly the growing cost of the School Board rate is felt 
very severely and resented very keenly. We are, unfortunately, 
without any recent statistics on the latest cost of education locally, 
and the amount of the rate which will be necessary. The changes 
effected by the Act of 1902, the severance between the old managers 
and the new authority, and the fact that their income from grants 
operates as if all their schools were new, and that there has been no 
steady flow of grants coming in on account of work in voluntary 
schools before the appointed day, has led to an obscurity and, indeed, 
an impossibility of saying positively what the permanent charge for 
schools will be. We have not even the useful table which used to be 
published showing the cost of maintenance per head for teachers, 
books, and apparatus, &c. Still, it is notorious that the local 
expenditure is very heavy, and is steadily rising. 

The Parliamentary charge, also, is very heavy. On account of 
elementary education alone the latest return shows (p. 307), apart 
from-administration, an expenditure of upwards of 11,000,000/. 

It was recognised as long ago as 1870, on the motion of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, that poor districts were entitled to special aid from Parlia- 
ment in regard to the new burden put upon them, and the Act of 
1902 applied that principle on a much more liberal scale by an aid 
grant amounting to about 10s. a scholar, or a total of about 2,400,000/. 
But the basis on which that grant is paid is very complicated, difii- 
cult of statement, and almost beyond comprehension by the ordinary 
man. It was intended by its graduation to aid poorer districts, and 
demanded a local rate of at least 3d. in the pound ; but the days of 
3d. rates, which were visionary aspirations in the time of Mr. Forster, 
will never dawn for the distressed ratepayer, and a commencing rate 
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of 6d. or 8d. is below the stern reality in the average school district. 
Still, the grant of 2,400,0001., if fairly adjusted, might do much to 
lighten the burden on poor districts with a large elementary popula- 
tion, while increasing the charge in such typical and often-quoted 
districts as Bournemouth. It appears that in the year 1903-4 at 
least 6,000,000/. was raised from school rate for elementary educa- 
tion, which, taking land as paying rates at half its value, means an 
average rate of about 9d.in the pound. It might well be that, while 
no aid grant should be paid to districts levying less than a 4d. rate, 
the aid grant might begin at 4s. per scholar and rise 1s. a head with 
each penny of the rate up to a 12s. aid grant when the rate is ls., 
and then by ls. a head for each increase of 2d. in the rate up to a 
2s. rate, and for each rise of 3d. in the rate another ls. up to a 
maximum aid grant of 1/. when the rate exceeded 2s. 6d. On such 
a scale the three exceptionally poor districts of East Ham, West 
Ham, and Walthamstow would receive about 90,000/. aid grant, 
instead of about 45,000/. It is clear that in aiding districts we should 
consider not merely their poverty, but the effort they are making ; 
and a rich district like London or Brighton, which is levying a 
heavy school rate, is more entitled to help than a poor district like 
Preston or Wigan, if it is doing as little as possible for popular 
education. 

I may say of the figures I have suggested in arguing for a modifica- 
tion of the aid grant that, to use a classical expression, I have used 
them as illustrations rather than arguments. There are not data 
easily accessible from which accurate conclusions can be drawn. I 
can only hope that the suggestions thrown out may set others with 
more material to work towards a solution of the question of the best 
distribution of State aid. I will make this one remark in anticipatory 
answer to the special champions of what are deemed poor areas—that 
a district with a high rateable value in proportion to population 
raises a higher sum per head with each penny than does a poorer 
district ; and therefore, when high rateable value coincides with a high 
rate, the wealthy district is doing far more for education than the 
poor one. 

Thus London, with a rateable value of more than 43,000,000/., 
raises a rate of about Is. 4d., or about 2,800,000/., for elementary 
education, and is educating about 660,000 or 670,000 scholars, thus 
spending more than 41. a head from the rates. This enormous effort 
is aided by the lowest aid grant of all groups of the local authorities, 
being by the latest Blue-book 7s. 9d. a head, against an average for 
the whole country of nearly 9s. 4d. a head. 

Let me conclude by summarising the points which I think essential 
in coming educational legislation : 

(1) All ordimary day-schools aided by the rates must be under 
complete public management, as ‘ provided ’ schools. 
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(2) The whole of the teaching during school hours must be by 
the responsible teachers of the schools appointed by the local Educa- 

4 tion Authority. 

4 (3) There shall be no interference by the State directing the 

k giving of religious or Scripture teaching in the school. 

(4) In every school district there shall be a supply of provided 
schools within the reach of all. 

(5) Where the geographical conditions make it inexpedient to have 
more than one school in a neighbourhood, that school shall be a 
provided school, and no other school shall receive State aid. 

(6) Schools held in trust for elementary education shall be trans- 
ferred to the local authority if the existing managers fail to conduct 
them as efficient day-schools. 

(7) Non-provided schools transferred to the local authority shall 
be kept in repair by the local authority, but the former managers 
shall retain the use of them on Sunday and at such other times as 
they are not needed for public education. 

(8) On two occasions a week, either at the beginning or end of 
the school session, the schoolroom shall be at the disposal of persons 
desiring to give religious teaching to scholars desiring to receive it ; 
but this attendance shall not be included in the official hours. The 
time shall be from 9 to 9.30 a.M., unless the applicants desire some 
other time; and any dispute as to time shall be settled by the Board 
of Education. 

(9) In districts adequately supplied with ‘ provided’ schools the 
Board of Education may, on the application of parents and of the 
managers of any non-provided school, allow that school to be with- 
drawn from the common schoo!-supply of the district and from any 
control or interference by the local authority, and may admit it to 
annual grants, as is done under section 15 of the Act of 1902. 

(10) The aid grant provided by the Act of 1902 shall be distri- 
buted in a more graduated way, so as to give greater relief to those 
districts which are levying a higher education rate. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLBEY- 


EVANGELICALS AND THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION 


Amoncst the causes which contributed to the downfall of the late 
Government, the Education question, to my mind, occupied a position 
only second to that of the great subject of Free Trade. 

None who took part in the late elections, especially in Wales and 
the South of England, could fail to note the deep resentment in the 
minds of Nonconformists with regard to their treatment in the Act 
of 1902, nor their determination to secure a reversal of the policy 
which, to th>m, constituted an injustice of the gravest kind. Whilst 
Churchmen and Conservatives in general were ridiculing the Passive 
Resister and congratulating themselves on the smooth working of 
the Act of 1902, the Nonconformists were patiently biding the time 
when retribution would be visited on men who, to their mind, had 
been guilty of violating their deepest and most cherished convictions. 
To Churchmen it appeared natural to maintain that, in virtue of 
schools built by themselves and of a prescriptive right of thirty 
years to control the religious instruction given in them, they were 
in perfect justice entitled, in spite of the acceptance of State aid 
from the rates, to continue in the position of superiority which 
they had so long enjoyed. They argued, not illogically, that hitherto 
Nonconformists had contributed in the payment of taxes to the 
grants which they had received from the Exchequer towards the 
maint-nance of their schools, and that the fact of their subsidy being 
now drawn from the rates instead of the taxes in no way altered the 
situation or caused any grievance to Nonconformists ; whilst at the 
same time they asserted that even if the Nonconformists were now 
more directly than before contributing to the maintenance of Church 
schools, they themselves had for a period of upwards of thirty years, 
since the Act of 1870, besides bearing the expenses of their own schools, 
contributed to the upkeep of Board schools over which they had no 
control. There is no doubt, in the abstract, much to be said for this 
contention, but the statement partakes of the nature of a half-truth, 
and is therefore misleading. No one would deny that the Church was 
in @ measure the pioneer in educational work in th» country, and that 
the Church scheols owe their existence mainly to the efforts of Church 
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people. When we look, however, to the sources from which their 
schools were provided, we find that, from 1839 to 1882 inclusive, 
over a million and a half was derived from State funds for their 
erection, whilst amongst the contributors figure public companies 
and bodies, who found it to their advantage to promote the erection 
of Church schools and thereby keep out an education rate which 
would have been necessitated had Board schools been erected. In 
considering also the cost of the maintenance of the Church or Voluntary 
schools, we find that the Church’s share forms a very small part of the 
entire sum expended on them since the Act of 1870. It is roughly 
computed that, up to the abolition of school fees in 1891, three-sixths 
was contributed by the State in the form of grants, two-sixths by 
children’s fees, and that one-sixth only was provided by the contri- 
butions of Church people. After 1891, when school fees were abolished, 
the nation’s share in the Voluntary schools’ expenses went up to four 
times the amount given by subscribers, in fact, in nine years, from 
1894 to 1902, the subscriptions raised by the Church in round numbers 
amounted to a little over five and a half millions, whilst the taxes 
paid 27 millions. It should in fairness, however, be mentioned as an 
asset in favour of the Church’s position, that the large cost of adminis- 
tration has, in the case of Voluntary schools, been saved to the nation 
through the unpaid work of Church people. 

In spite, however, of this fact, and of the undeniable exertions of 
the clergy of the Church of England, it seems impossible for the Church 
to substantiate her claim to the undisputed possession of schools 
which have been so largely subsidised in the past from national 
re ources. Sir George Kekewich, Chief of the Education Department 
for many years, and himself a Churchman, has declared that the 
State has paid for the Voluntary schools over and over again by the 
frequent and increasing grants.' What the Church can claim to have 
done is to have erected the fabrics, to have devoted herself with the 
utmost energy to the cause of education, at a time when it was but 
little thought of by the Governments of the day, and to have raised 
subscriptions towards the work amounting to a very considerable 
sum in the course of years. In return for these efforts, she has received 
very substantial monetary aid from the public purse, and has been 
allowed unfettered control in religious matters, subject to a conscience 
clause. Such an arrangement might have continued to work well 
had the Church been able to meet the growing needs with regard to 
accommodation which increased population and higher educational 
demands necessitated, but in process of time it was found that the 
Church schools were inadequate and ill-provided, and that in order 
to bring them up to modern requirements, and to the level of the 
Board schools, fresh and increased aid must be obtained from 
the State. Consequently the Act of 1902 was introduced. That Act, 
in spite of its being an effort to unify and systematise the national 
See Guardian, 18th of May 1903. 
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education, was in the main conceived in the interests of the Church ; 
but, in the opinion of many well qualified to judge, the Church did 
an irreparable injury to her own welfare by insisting on the terms 
contained in that measure. By that Act the entire cost of the main- 
tenance of Church schools was thrown on the rates, the Church being 
responsible for nothing but the upkeep of the buildings ; even towards 
that the famous ‘ wear and tear’ clause contributed, whilst a rent 
was to be paid for the use of the school teacher’s house. Such a 
subsidy was bound to alter the conditions under which the schools 
had existed in the past. 

In the first place, it was clearly impossible for the Church, in 
accepting the entire cost of the maintenance of the schools, to insist on 
the sole control of the religious teaching to be given in them. 

To the contention of the Church party that the value of the build- 
ings, which they allowed the educational authorities to use, was an 
equivalent which entitled them to the control of the religious instruc- 
tion, it may be replied that religious questions are of a nature which so 
fundamentally affect people’s sentiments and convictions that nothing 
which the Church could offer would ever have been looked upon as a 
valid set-off in the eyes of persons who are of a different religious 
persuasion, Further, the determinafion to secure absolute religious 
control carried with it the insistence of another stipulation which 
constituted a real and substantial grievance. It was clearly necessary, 
if the control was to be effective, that the Church should have the 
absolute choice in the matter of teachers, and consequently, in all the 
Church schools in the country, Nonconformists are excluded from 
head-teacherships. 

When we remember that Church schools number 11,817 as against 
6,349 Council schools, and that the head-teacherships in Church 
schools number 16,406,? we may form some idea of the feelings of 
Nonconformists who, in spite of the fact that they are contributing 
their share to the maintenance of these schools, are excluded from all 
the chief posts of emolument in them. Legally the posts of assistant- 
teachers and pupil-teachers, which are estimated to number between 
forty and fifty thousand, are open to Nonconformists, but virtually 
they are excluded very largely from these also. The foundation 
managers, who necessarily are always in a majority, being in the 
proportion of four to six, are Church people, and, in most cases, are 
guided in their decisions by the vicar of the parish, who is generally 
one of their body ; and it is obvious that the vicar, who naturally 
desires that the teaching should be that of the Church of England, 
would be unwilling to engage a Nonconformist either as assistant- 
mistress or pupil-teacher. There is no blame to be attached to the 
clergy for insisting on this; it is only pointed out as a factor which 
does contribute to the disabilities imposed on Nonconformists in the 
matter of teacherships in Church schools. 

? According to statistics published in August 1902. 
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Such facts as these show how unwise the Church party were in 
the course of action they pursued, and how inevitably terms of so 
grasping a nature would react unfavourably on themselves. Their 
claim was from the first an absolutely illogical and untenable one. 
They should have realised that the control of the religious teaching 
was only possible as long as they were prepared to bear at any rate a 
considerable share in the cost of the maintenance of their schools. 

This fact was foreseen by so wise and sagacious a Churchman as 
the late Archbishop Temple, who asserted, in words which have often 
been quoted, that once the Church accepted rate aid for her schools 
she would no longer be able to maintain absolute control over the 
religious teaching. 

Illogical though it may seem, payment of a rate comes home to 
the individual much more forcibly than taxes which are levied on 
various articles and thrown into the public purse to be dealt with as 
the Government of the day may see fit. It was a moral impossi- 
bility to expect men to contribute so directly to the maintenance of 
schools on the governing body of which they were to be in a perpetual 
minority. One bishop in our Church, the Bishop of Hereford, clearly 
foresaw this eventuality, and in the strongest manner in the House 
of Lords he urged upon the promoters of the Bill the maxim which has 
always been found to be sound in its operation, ‘ Trust the people,’ 
and pleaded that the managers of Voluntary schools should be drawn 
in equal proportions from the Church and from the community at 
large. Had the Church been wise enough to accept this advice, there 
is little doubt that she would not be now in the position in which she 
finds herself, of having to take whatever terms a Government with an 
enormous Liberal majority may grant; and it is hardly too much to 
say that such action on her part would have removed one of the 
main causes of the overthrow of the late Government. 

There is, however, another reason which has contributed very 
largely to bring about the revolt of the Nonconformists against the 
position of superiority which the Act of 1902 conferred on the Church 
in the matter of feligious education. In spite of the slender nature 
of the claim which even before that Act the Church could legitimately 
make to the sole control of the religious instruction in all the Church 
schools, that claim was tacitly conceded, and for upwards of thirty 
years schools belonging to the Church, in spite of the fact that they 
were subsidised latterly up to 77 per cent. of their cost out of the taxes 
of the country, were yet allowed without complaint to be the means of 
providing religious education in the tenets of the Church of England 
to a large proportion of the children of the country. The children of 
Church and Chapel were often found sitting side by side, learning the 
Catechism of the English Church, and the fact did no grievous violence 
to the conscience of the Nonconformist. We may inquire, then, if this 
is 80, why this sudden revulsion of feeling has taken place, and why a 
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system which has worked well in the past should now be anathema to 
the Free Churches? The answer is to be found in the growth of that 
movement which is threatening the Church with even greater loss 
than that of her schools, and which will, unless summarily dealt with, 
ere long bring about her utter disruption and ruin. As long as the 
religious teaching was Protestant, the Nonconformist parent cared 
little whether parson or minister gave it. Convenience and proximity 
often pointed to the Church school, and the clergyman of former 
times, basing all his teaching on the Bible, and only dealing with 
truths which are held in common by all Christians, was listened to with 
equal reverence by the children of every denomination. That which 
has turned toleration of the Church into deadly hostility is not so 
much the financial as the religious question. The bedrock of Non- 
conformity is Protestantism, and Nonconformity has awoke to the 
fact that not Protestantism, but Romanism, is being taught in many 
a Church school. It matters not that the numbers are perhaps not 
large where the extremest teaching is being given. A few salient 
facts have rung through the length and breadth of the land. A child 
here that is caned for not bowing to the crucifix, one there that is 
taught that our Lord’s warning against false prophets includes all the 
Nonconforming sects, another that is lured to the confessional, a fourth 
that is instructed to pray to the Virgin Mary. Such things as these 
have produced the Passive Resister and generated the spirit which 
is prepared, like that of the Pilgrim Fathers of old, to do battle for 
Evangelicalism, and go out into the wilderness in the cause of freedom 
and Protestant truth. It is asserted that there are in England 8,000 
places where only Church of England schools exist. In these places 
the Nonconformist is obliged to send his child to the Church school 
under penalty of fine in case of non-attendance. Can we wonder that 
a deep.and bitter feeling prevails against an Act which places Non- 
conformists in such a position, aggravated as it is by the facts above 
referred to? Of what avail is a conscience clause when in its most 
favourable operation it deprives the child of any religious instruction 
whatever, and when in its actual operation it can be rendered absolutely 
nugatory by a parson who has it in his power to bring pressure of all 
kinds to bear on persons of the poorer classes? A conscience clause 
might be valid if the parties concerned were equal in social position 
and financial circumstances, but when one of the principals can inflict 
penalties on the other in the distribution of charitable relief or in the 
deprivation of those small treats which so largely affect rural life, it 
is folly to brandish a conscience clause in the eyes of the conscientious 
objector. 

These two aspects of the question—the financial injustice and the 
fear of Romanising teaching—have both had their share in bringing 
about the revolt of the Nonconformists against the Education Act of 
the late Government, and their resolute determination to secure an 
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amendment of the Act has contributed not a little to the great Liberal 
majority. To this amendment the Government is now pledged. 
What should be the attitude of the Evangelical party in the Church 
of England in this crisis? It appears to many well-wishers of their 
cause that they are not well advised in the line which the majority of 
them are taking at the present time. 

The disgust and alarm which this Romanising teaching inspires 
are not confined to the Nonconformists. To fully half the clergy of 
the Church of England, and to the vast majority of its laity, it is as 
repugnant as to them, and it is this aspect of the question which fills 
me with amazement when I read of the line which strong Evangelicals 
are taking in this matter. Connected as I have been for some years 
with Protestant work, and claiming, therefore, some insight into the 
Romeward movement, I cannot help addressing a very earnest appeal 
to them to consider whether this line is a wise one in the interests of 
that Protestantism which we Evangelicals all believe to be vital to 
the.nation’s well-being. I own to some feeling of alarm when I read 
of the leaders of our Evangelical party fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with men of the Ritualistic school, and Lord Halifax thanking the 
Record for the noble stand it is making in defence of the Church’s 
claims. These claims are, as have been shown, both illogical and 
untenable, but even were they of the strongest description, are they 
wise to desire to perpetuate a system which is giving the Ritualistic 
clergy the very opportunity that they need for undermining our 
Protestant faith? A system which leaves to the clergy a control 
still practically undisputed is one which, in the altered conditions of 
our Church, cannot be viewed with anything but alarm. Quietly, 
silently, stealthily, the work is proceeding ; but, owing to the fact that 
it only affects children, it arouses no notice, and the world passes it 
unconsciously by. As men and women go about their business or 
their pleasure day by day, little do they reck how, in the village 
school hard by, the children are being weaned from the faith which 
the martyrs died to defend. They do not trouble to follow them 
from the school into the church, where they, and frequently they alone, 
are the witnesses of the Roman Mass, nor to note how by precept and 
by example they are being familiarised with all that our ancestors 
rejected at so great a cost. Our Evangelical clergy are not ignorant, 
they are fully aware of the nature of the teaching given by a very 
large and ever-increasing number of our clergy. They have heard 
the questions addressed by diocesan inspectors to the children in their 
schools, very often diametrically in opposition to what they them- 
selves have been giving ; they know that where even open Romanism 
is not in vogue, yet a sacerdotalism which tends in one direction only 
is the permanent atmosphere. They know—who better ?—how the 
Prayer-book, interpreted in its most extreme manner, and stretched 
to a limit never contemplated by its compilers, is taking the place of 
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the Bible, which is being more and more relegated to the background ; 
they realise how this is affecting the rising generation, and they 
tremble, rightly and with every justification, for the Reformed Faith 
of our Church. And yet, knowing all this, doing battle for Evangelical 
truth as they are in hundreds of ways, they yet contend for a continua- 
tion of a system which under the existing circumstances is working 
such deadly evil. 

It may be said that it is impossible for the Evangelical clergy, who 
are conscious that they themselves are giving the best antidote to the 
poison which is filtering through the Church’s veins, to execute a self- 
denying ordinance and be willing, in the interests of the cause, to 
subscribe to a measure which would operate in the same manner on 
the innocent and on the guilty. 

The position, as it appears to the Evangelical clergyman, at the 
present moment, is something of this kind. He has been accus- 
tomed to look upon the children in his parish as his especial care, 
and those whom he is in duty bound to instruct in the religious 
faith in which they should grow up. He is perfectly right in this 
assumption, and if things were to-day as they originally were in the 
Church of England, we might find ourselves, in spite of any apparent 
inconsistencies or anomalies created by the Act, extremely loth to 
upset arrangements which, if not absolutely ideal, have, at any rate, 
been productive of great and lasting good. He now witnesses a tre- 
mendous wave of public feeling which is determined to sweep the 
Church of England clergyman out of all schools, and which proposes 
to confide to the ordinary State-paid teachers the care of the religious 
instruction of the young. He refuses to believe that such a State- 
paid teacher is qualified to give the religious instruction necessary, 
and imagines, perhaps conscientiously, that no one can relieve him of 
the duty which he believes to be his own. May we not, however, 
point out one or two considerations which might weigh with him ? 
In the first place, is it a fact that no one but the clergyman is qualified 
to give religious instruction? Every parent among the educated 
classes is supposed to be competent to give it to his own children. 
They receive, as a rule, no other instruction, until the age of con- 
firmation, but such as is given by the parents or teachers provided by 
them. Surely the teachers in elementary schools are quite as qualified 
to give religious instruction of a simple kind as any ordinary parent. 
If our Evangelical friend further considers that a large number of the 
clergy of the Church of England are giving teaching of which he him- 
self cannot possibly approve, can he not see the necessity of banishing 
from all the schools of the country any possibilities of the children being 
brought up in such erroneous doctrines, and can he not rely upon his 
own efforts, either on weekdays out of school hours, or on Sundays, 
to give such teaching to the children of his parish as he conceives 
Should be added to that which the ordinary teachersimpart ? At any 
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rate, is it not the lesser of the two evils, looking at the matter from the 
point of view of Protestant truth ? 

That the teaching of undenominationalism is not so impossible or 
inefficient as he is apt to imagine, a quotation from the letter of a 
lady who has had many years’ experience on the London School 
Board may prove. She writes : 


We contend that it is perfectly possible to give unbiassed, unsectarian 
Scripture teaching, such as was given under the London School Board, and is 
continued under the London County Council. The Syllabus was drawn up by 
@ special committee of the London School Board, the majority of whom were 
Anglicans and many of them Anglican clergymen. It presented no difficulties 
to the teachers, the majority of whom are Anglicans. During a long experience 
I have never known of any difficulty on the religious question inside one of our 
schools. The annual prizes (Bibles and New Testaments) given by the London 
School Board (the L.C.C.) and by the late Francis Peek to the children in the 
London schools for Scripture knowledge have always been much valued. All 
the L.C.C. Schools (Provided) open and close with hymn and prayer ; a very few 
children are ever withdrawn from the Bible Lesson given from 9 to 9.380. Very 
rarely a teacher may ask to be exempted from giving the lesson, and then it is 
arranged that another takes his place. But I do not know of a case. 


The fact is that, in spite of an apparent hardship, Evangelical clergy 
stand to gain in the long run. Evangelical Church teaching is not 
half so far removed from what is termed undenominationalism as it 
is from that known as ‘definite Church teaching,’ such as given 
by the High Church school. If any doubt this statement let them 
study with a little care, as an example, a book * having that title by 
the Rev. 8. Healy, of the Community of th: Resurrection, at Mirfield, 
@ training college of the Church of England. Such teaching as is 
contained in this book, which may be taken as a very fair sample of 
the High Church vi ws of the day, must eventually absolutely xter- 
minate all Evangelical Churchmanship, and tend to create the atmo- 
sphere which is destroying Evangelical Christianity. Let them set 
against this such an instruction in the fundamental truths of Christianity 
as would prevail in schools if a religious syllabus were adopted such as 
that now in use in the provided schools of some of the counties of 
England, viz. Surrey, Essex, Hertfordshire, and Derbyshire, and I 
venture to think that the result of the adoption ef such a syllabus 
would be to produce a generation of children who had acquired a 
substantial knowledge of the Bible, and who had learnt all those 
essential truths of Christianity which so vastly transcend in importance 
at that early age the inculcation of dogmas. It is argued that the 
Bible cannot be taught without being coloured with the religious beliefs 
of the teacher ; but the wonderful characteristic of that Book always 
appears to be that it needs but little elucidation at the hand of man. 
Amidst the jarring voices of multitudinous sects, who each claim to 
represent Biblical truth, it were, perhaps, not amiss to let the Bible 


* Definite Church Teaching, by Samuel Healy. Mowbray & Co. 
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be its own interpreter and trust to the Great Teacher whose promise 
is, ‘My Word shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ 
At any rate, to keep the Bible in the schools, and secure such religious 
teaching as may be gathered from the prayers and hymns in the 
syllabuses referred to, is the one object for which we ought to strive 
and which nothing on earth ought to make us relinquish. This it is 
which the vast majority of the English people wish for ; this it is that 
those classes who feed our elementary schools, but who are powerless 
to express their wants, desire. They care not for dogma and sect, but 
they do care that a Divine basis should be given for conduct. They 
know, dimly perhaps, but none the less really, that faith in an all- 
seeing God must underlie all righ actions, that knowledge of God can 
only come through acquaintance with His Word ; they are conscious 
that they themselves are not qualified to give this instruction, and 
they call mutely on the State not to send their children out to fight 
the battle of life unarmed and unprepared to encounter its dangers 
and its temptations. What to them does it matter through whom 
Christ’s teaching comes to their children so as it comes, so that prayer 
and hymn and praise are the first wotds on iheir children’s lips, and 
the deepest impression on their children’s hearts? Are we, in whose 
hands lies the destiny of the race, to whom it is given to interpret the 
unspoken prayer in the parents’ hearts, to deny the children, because 
of the irreconcilable attitude of Church and Chapel, that which will 
be the most precious asset in their lives? And yet it would almost 
seem as if to this the nation is tending. ‘ Better secular education 
than that moral monster Undenominationalism,’ cry the followers of 
Lord Halifax; ‘Better secular education than Rome incarnate or 
Denominationalism,’ cry the men o: Dr. Clifford’s school; and yet 
both know that religion is the essence of life, that they are powerless 
to impart it without the aid of the State schools, and that a godless 
nation must be the resultant of such irreconcilable views. ‘ But,’ 
argue many Evangelical clergy, ‘how can we rely that even this 
attenuated Christianity will not, if religious tests are abolished, be 
given by atheists and agnostics? What guarantee have we that 
Christian teaching will be given by those who hold to a belief in the 
person of Christ Himself, or that the Old Testament will be taught by 
those who believe in the inspiration of the Bible? Have we not 
also in mind sceptical School Boards that have banished the Bible 
from the schools?’ To this latt.r objection it may be replied that, 
the ‘act of Biblical teaching being once accepted by the State as an 
axiom, such a course, of action could not again occur, and universal 
religious teaching would be secured. As to the guarantee of the 
religious faith of the teacher, is it likely that Education Committees 
Would willingly engage teachers of agnostic views? Have we no 


confidence in our public bodies as representing men who on the whole 
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have also a deep sense of the importance of religious faith in the 
teachers of religion ? 

And as to our teachers themselves? Is it not a great libel on the 
teaching profession to assume that agnosticism and atheism are so 
prevalent amongst them that, without a religious test, they cannot be 
accepted? Do we forget that, for the last thirty years, a very large 
proportion of the children in the land have been brought up in the 
schools where no religious tests exist, and where undenominational 
religion has been the rule? Are the results, then, of such a nature as 
to make us believe that only a test which ensures that the teacher 
should be a member of the Church of England can be relied upon to 
secure our children from atheism? And even if we have a test, what 
guarantee have we that membership of the Church of England ensures 
absolute faith in either the truths of Christianity or the inspiration of 
the Bible? We know, alas! that even in the highest ranks of the 
clergy of the Church of England a spirit is abroad which is levelling 
a daring and bold attack on truths till recently held in the deepest 
reverence, whilst the outward observance of Church practices in no 
way guarantees that deep spiritual belief which we should like to see in 
those into whose hands we entrust the religious education of the young. 
For my part, I would rather see the children’s religious faith entrusted 
to an earnest, spiritually-minded Nonconformist than to a member of 
the Church of England whose religious faith consists mainly in a belief 
in a mechanical value of the Sacraments. While I would not fora 
moment deny that members of the Church of England have a rich and 
preciows heritage which cannot be equalled by that of any other 
Communion, still I believe the essentials of faith are not the peculiar 
property of either Churchmen or Nonconformists, but rather the 
common possession of both. Those who are contending with such 
heat as to the absolute necessity of religious 4ests do not, perhaps, 
reflect sufficiently how slight is our guarantee as to the religious faith 
of those who occupy the position of teachers in our great public schools 
as well as in the secondary schools of the country. We trust, and I 
think our confidence is not misplaced, that in all these schools both 
the men and women who are employed to teach are, in the main, 
actuated by religious convictions, but we have no guarantee, and we 
take it on faith. We are, I think, not unwarranted in doing so if we 
may judge from the results as seen in the men and women who have 
passed through these seminaries and institutions. 

Earnestly, therefore, as we must always desire that the teacher 
should be impressed with the deep religious importance of the truths 
he is called upon to impart, I think we must look for our guarantee 
in other quarters. By seeking to raise the spiritual life of the nation, 
and by fostering in every conceivable way earnest religious work 
amongst all classes, we shall secure better than by any tests the 
provision of teachers to whom a belief in Christianity is the most 
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precious possession in their lives, and to whom it will be not onlya 
duty but a privilege to impart it to the young. Religious tests have 
always been odious to the nation; they have never operated in the 
manner desired ; all they do is to secure a perfunctory compliance, and 
they tend to be destructive of the very religious life which those who 
impose them seek to ensure. 

What, then, should be the line adopted by Evangelical clergymen 
on this question? Should they continue to insist on the Church’s 
claims, which we have shown to be of the most slender description ; 
or should they, in view of the danger of seeing the Government driven 
through the attitude of small but noisy groups into secular education, 
throw all the weight of their influence into the scale of that system 
termed ‘ undenominationalism,’ which, on examination, is found to 
contain all that is requisite for bringing up children in the faith and 
fear of God? Nay, whatever our fancied rights and claims, must 
we not, in the interests of Protestantism, welcome a change which 
safeguards the rising generation from Romanism? There can be no 
doubt as to the answer to these questions ; and if we further consider 
the thousands of children who come from homes where entire godless- 
ness prevails, I feel sure we shall not for a moment jeopardise the 
maintenance of religious teaching in our schools. 

One word with regard to which of the two great parties in the 
State is the most likely to give effect to those principles dear to our 
hearts, and which consequently we should do well to support. What 
we desire above all things in education is religion without sacer- 
dotalism. 

Religion is vital to a nation, but religion unaccompanied by that 
freedom of thought which Protestantism secures is a curse and not 
a blessing. To those who, like myself, place the maintenance of 
Protestantism before every other consideration, it must be a matter 
of satisfaction to feel that the solution of the educational problem 
is in the hands of a Liberal Government, and for this reason: The 
Liberal party derives all its strength and its support from those 
sources which are Protestant in essence and instinct. Built up 
on that Nonconformity of which the right of private judgment is the 
principle which has called it into existence, it is bound to stand for 
freedom of thought, for independence of clerical control, and for 
liberty of mind and action. The forces which maintain the Liberal 
party in power are of such a nature that, no matter what temptations 
might present themselves to a Liberal Government, they would be 
utterly unable to carry a measure which was reactionary and retro- 
grade, and to those who view Catholic medievalism in that light 
such a fact must be'a matter of intense satisfaction. There are those 
amongst Protestants whose main objection to the Liberal Govern- 
ment lies in the fact that they believe that the temptation to that 
party to grant a measure of Home Rule to Ireland is one to which 
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they are bound to succumb, and they fear that such a measure would 
be a triumph to Romanism in that country. Whether that would 
be the result is, perhaps, an open question, but, at any rate, it is a 
temptation from which their large majority has saved them. Tempta- 
tions of some kind will, in our system of party government, always 
assail ministries, and may lead at times to a weak pandering to forces 
from whom a temporary support may be gained. Neither of the 
two great parties in the State can claim absolute immunity from 
conduct which has discredited their tenure of power. Both have 
at times sought alliances which are at variance with their principles, 
but that a permanent union could ever be effected between two such 
irreconcilable principles as those represented by Roman Catholicism 
and Nonconformity is an unthinkable proposition. The Tory party, 
on the other hand, have in all the history of the past been allies of the 
Church. The Church is their greatest electioneering agency, but an 
alliance which half a century ago might have been harmless is now 
disastrous to our Protestant faith. The Oxford movement has but 
too surely done its work, Romanising influences have spread, and it 
is to a Church permeated with Ritualism that the Tory party is 
allied, and whose interests it is serving. The Tory party, when in 
power, dares not alienate the Church, and will never pass any measure 
calculated to check its influence. 

There is one fact, however, that cannot fail to strike one with 
astonishment, and which inevitably leads one to the conclusion that 
the Evangelical party in the Church are not considering their best 
interests in identifying themselves so closely with the Tory party. 
Why is it that the Evangelical party in the Church exercise so little 
influence in curbing and checking its sacerdotal instincts, in conse- 
quence of which an alliance with the Church means practically an 
alliance with extreme High Churchism, and a promotion of every 
measure which tends towards clerical control? Why is it that the 
Evangelical party, numerically strong even in the ranks of the clergy, 
and preponderating vastly amongst the laity, are nevertheless looked 
upon as a negligible quantity, ignored and set aside, and to all intents 
and purposes might be non-existent, as far as arresting the growth 
of sacerdotalism and all its attendant evil ? 

Why is it that, in the bestowal of Crown patronage, the Evangelical 
clergy are ignored ? The utmost that is ever done for their cause (and 
this is mainly the case when agitation proceeding from the more 
extreme Protestants has made itself felt) is here and there the pro- 
motion of some man termed Moderate, whose moderation is generally 
proved by his turning a blind eye to immoderate practices, and a 
cold shoulder to any man who has evening Communion, or in any 
way makes a stand for Evangelical principles. If we survey the 
patronage of the Crown or the Bishops during the last twenty years, 
we might name almost on the fingers of one hand the promotion of 
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the men who can really be set down as Evangelical. The consequence 
of this perpetual trend in the bestowal of patronage is that the 
ranks of the Evangelical clergy are getting more and more denuded of 
men of the first rank in ability and power. Men of this character 
find that the path to distinction lies in other directions, and, without 
reflection on their motives, it cannot but be noted that such an im- 
pression acts and reacts on the supply. And why is all this? The 
reason is to be found in the want of determination of the Evangelicals 
themselves ; in their refusal to face the situation as it really is; in 
their blind adherence, in all critical junctures, to that section of the 
Church whose object it is to crush them out, and to that party in 
the State which has from time immemorial identified itself with 
High Church ideals. Tory Governments and the High Church 
party are the determined opponents of Evangelicalism, and the un- 
wavering supporters of the principle of authority in the Church. 
As long as Evangelicals fail to see this and raise no loud voice in favour 
of the principles in which they believe, even if their maintenance 
involves a support of the Liberal party, so long will they be merely 
used as cats’-paws by their opponents. With a fidelity worthy of a 
better cause, they stick to those who have traditionally been the 
allies of the Church, and with a patience and hope beyond all praise, 
but melancholy in its futility, they wait for deliverance at the hands 
of those whose interest it is to annihilate them. In supporting the 
Tory and High Church party, they do not see that they are committing 
political suicide, and bringing about their own extinction. They 
are leaving it to Nonconformity to represent the living and growing 
forces in the country, they are dooming the Church they love to be- 
come the exponent of principles which, it is true, will always command 
a certain following in every country, but which, as they do not contain 
in themselves the seeds of life and progress, will, as the world advances 
in education and knowledge, be more and more repudiated by think- 
ing people. 

The day of sacerdotalism is past and gone. It has a kind of halo 
around it, but it is that of departing glory. Not all the impressive 
splendour and magnificence with which the art and wealth of man can 
invest the sanctuaries of worship can compensate for the lack of 
those heart-spoken words of life-giving truth which are often to be 
heard in some unadorned tabernacle. Men want reality in these days, 
and will not be put off with meretricious trappings which conceal 
the void within. And if this is so, we must rejoice that a measure 
which, like the Education Act, is so intimately connected with the 
religious life of the nation, should be in charge of the party whose 
past history and present character affords a guarantee that clericalism 
forms no part of its policy. It is the victory of religious freedom that 
has been won in the recent elections. But if we rejoice over this, 
it is, on the other hand, sad to reflect that the Evangelical section 
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of our Church should have had no share in achieving it. The victory 
has been won, but not by them. In fact, instead of being glad to 
participate in the results, they look upon them asa defeat which they 
have sustained, and fail to realise that the principles they hold 
dear are vindicated thereby. They will not believe in the possibility 
of an alliance between themselves and the Nonconformists, although 
both of them are equally the champions of Evangelical truth, and 
both of them are equally opposed to the growing tendencies in the 
English Church. 

A glimpse into the inner council of Nonconformity reveals to the 
thoughtful observer the existence of qualities for which a true lover 
of the country can only thank God and take courage. A sense is 
experienced as of intercourse with men of deep and earnest religious 
instincts, of grit and fibre, of burning zeal and intense reality ; men 
inspired by a conviction that religious truth is the one thing worth 
living for ; men ready to welcome all means and all methods, so that 
they could bring souls to Christ; men, moreover, so nearly allied in all 
fundamental truths to our Evangelical clergy, who are so nobly and so 
patiently keeping alight the flame in our own Church, that a feeling 
of unutterable sorrow is felt that, where so much is at stake and so 
much practical agreement exists, these two forces should not be 
allied under one banner. Both could gain from each other. We in 
our Church want something of the unconventionality and warmth of 
Nonconformity ; they want some of the dignity which is the inherit- 
ance of an ancient Church. 

But, to fuse the two, our Evangelical clergy need to realise that it 
is through Liberalism and an acceptance of Liberal measures that 
it must come. These are, I believe, the future hope of our country. 
If a personal element can be allowed in an article of this kind, and 
I be taunted with a new-found faith in the Liberal creed, I would 
only reply that Tory democracy was an effort to inoculate the Tory 
party with Liberal ideas. The genius of one man made it successful 
for one brief moment, but with the death of the beloved founder 
Toryism has reverted to its ancient faith, to its class prejudices and 
worn-out ideals. I believe that in the future it will be found that 
to look for Liberal legislation from the Tory party will be a constant 
delusion and disappointment, and that it is from the Liberal party 
alone that we may hope for the vindication of those principles of 
which religious freedom is the greatest. 

CORNELIA WIMBORNE. 
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RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL will long remain a picturesque figure in 
our Parliamentary history. Parliamentarians, like actors, live but a 
brief hour in national regard. They have their day of exaggerated 
lime-lit publicity ; they move us to tears and laughter, to anger 
and ‘applause, ‘and then are heard no more.’ Not half a dozen 
names are likely to survive the present century of all our great 
Victorian statesmen. Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, Parnell— 
who shall predict a permanent name for any other? Beyond these I 
see no candidate for any kind of fame among the last generation of 
our public men more likely of acceptance by posterity than Churchill, 
though he achieved nothing of value, imposed upon the country no 
new policy, hardly a new political idea, and was never even that 
ephemeral thing—Prime Minister. His life has just been written by 
his son in two volumes of extraordinary interest. They are a monu- 
ment of filial piety and, what is more, of vivacious and honourably 
veracious literary skill, and as such I recommend them without stint 
of praise to serious readers—indeed to all readers, even to those who 
care about emotion more than truth, for both are there. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is essentially his father’s son, and his sudden appearance 
as a leading player on the stage of Parliamentary politics adds an 
actuality to the ‘ Life’ which almost raises its interest to that of an 
autobiography. The dead man that we knew, and so many of us 
loved, seems in its pages new risen from the dead and to be telling 
his own story in his own familiar, irresponsible way. 

So much for the book. I would like to say a few words, in supple- 
ment to it, of the man and his opinions—the man as I remember him 
some twenty and more years ago, in the full vigour of his audacious 
youth, the two years which immediately preceded his overthrow of 
Gladstone—for it was Randolph alone that did it—and his first eight 
months of office under Salisbury, and of the General Election of 1885. 
During this his most brilliant epoch I was very closely connected 
with him and knew most of his political secrets, and came to regard 
him with that personal affection which his own affectionate nature 
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exacted and obtained so freely from his friends. After the Home Rule 
shattering of the English parties I saw him less, but, when we did 
meet, it was always still with pleasure, and to the last our familiar 
relations remained unchanged. I desire the more to do this 
because there are certain points connected with his opinions of the 
time I speak of which, in spite of his biographer’s general accuracy, 
require correction—or at least expansion—if we are to understand them 
rightly. One facet of his opinions—that which should give his view of 
Eastern politics—is hardly shown us in the ‘ Life’ ; while another, with 
his Irish Home Rule leanings, errs through the writer’s very pardonable 
desire to give greater consistency to his father’s public action, and to 
the point of conveying a false impression, as I think, of his real attitude. 
On both these matters, and perhaps some others, I believe it is in my 
power to throw new light, and ina way that should be interesting at 
this moment. 

The first time I had any personal intercourse with Lord Randolph 
was in the early spring of 1883. Without being myself in Parliament, 
I was at that time much mixed up with House of Commons politics, 
and knew most of the prominent members on both sides of the House, 
including Mr. Parnell and one or two others of the Irish leaders. My 
interest in public questions was connected mainly with the affairs of 
Egypt, which, it will be remembered, had for a year past been engaging 
English attention and were still wholly engrossing my own. During 
the war, just ended so pitifully at Tel-el-Kebir, I had been in violent 
sympathy with the Egyptians, and afterwards, in the autumn of 1882, 
I had taken a prominent part in organising the defence of Arabi and 
his fellow ‘ rebels,’ who had been put on trial for their lives by the 
puppet Prince whom, in the interests of cosmopolitan finance, Mr. 
Gladstone, by a singular aberration of his political conscience, had 
restored to irresponsible power at Cairo. The prisons had been 
filled there with all that was most liberal and enlightened in native 
patriotism, and the death of their leaders had been resolved 
on. With infinite pains, and at no small cost in money, I and 
a few friends, with the powerful assistance of the late Mr. Chenery, 
then Editor of the Times, had succeeded in forcing Mr. Gladstone’s 
hand and securing first a fair trial for the vanquished patriots, and 
secondly their practical acquittal through a compromise come to with 
Lord Dufferin, which included, among other concessions, the verbal 
promise of a general political amnesty. In this humane work I had 
been seconded to some extent in Parliament by members of the 
Fourth Party, including Churchill, who had generously subscribed 
501. to the Arabi Defence Fund. He had been kept from the House 
of Commons during the whole earlier session of 1882 by illness, and I 
had not as yet had the good fortune of securing his personal help. I 
have often thought that, but for the accident of his illness when the 
Egyptian crisis came, the whole trouble and discredit of the war might 
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have been prevented, for it needed nothing but a powerful and per- 
sistent voice in Parliament to deter Mr. Gladstone from an enterprise 
so strangely at variance with his life-long teaching. Now, however, a 
new need of protest had arisen. It had happened—as I believe always 
happens when amnesties are granted to vanquished rebels—that 
the promised immunity had been in practice violated. Prominent 
Egyptians involved in the late events had been once more arrested on 
a pretext of ‘ crime against the common law,’ had been condemned by 
corrupt judges under Khedivial pressure, and in more than one instance 
had been hanged. Lord Dufferin, his mission ended, had turned his 
back on Egypt, and no local protection was any more to be had. It 
was an urgent necessity, if these black doings were to be stopped, that 
the Home Government should be at once subjected to vigorous and 
even violent remonstrance ; and in my anger I turned to Churchill 
as the one man capable of dealing in Parliament effectively with the 
case. The difficulty of finding a champion lay in the fact that nearly 
all true sympathy with Egyptian liberty, Irish members apart, was 
to be found on the Government side of the House—the Tories were 
solid for annexation—and that for the success of our cause a personal 
attack on Gladstone by some prominent English member should at 
once be made. Mr. Gladstone in his younger days had denounced 
the State crimes of Bourbon rule in Naples, with its arrests, imprison- 
ments, and sanguinary political punishments. It was needed now 
that some one should stand up in the House and remind him of his 
more reputable past, and shame him from the countenance his Govern- 
ment was giving to the same State crimes in Egypt. None of his own 
supporters in the Liberal ranks dared quite do this. But Randolph 
Churchill was on foot once more, in his place below the gangway, and, 
as I was told, ‘ spoiling for a fight.’ To him in my new need I turned 
as the one knight-errant on whom I could quite rely. 

I like to remember Lord Randolph as I then first saw him one 
afternoon in March when, by appointment, I met him to discuss the 
situation at some rooms in the Strand, where a chess tournament 
was going on. Chess was one of his few hobbies, and he had 
asked me to meet himthere. At the time of which I speak he was, 
with no very regular features, a distinctly good-looking young man, 
smartly dressed, and with a certain distinction of manner which 
marked him from the common herd. He was of ordinary height— 
by no means the dwarf his caricatures suggest—well built and well 
set up, his face a pleasant one, eyes full of intelligence though rather 
& fleur de téte, while his mouth, overhung with a stréng moustache 
curling up above his cheeks, gave an aggressive tone to his countenance 
it would not otherwise have had. In colour he was then, as always, 
rather pale, with a look of ill-health which later increased from year 
to year, a symptom of the constitutional weakness of which he so 
prematurely died. There was no lack, however, as yet of vitality in his 
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movements or gestures. On the contrary, it was just the vital force in 
him which was the chief attraction, and the frank irresponsibility in 
all he did and said. He had a schoolboy’s carelessness of phrase, 
even in his most serious talk, with now and then a mischievous smile, 
altogether engaging. Indeed, it was difficult when conversing with him, 
even after he had become a Cabinet Minister, to regard him as a quite 
serious statesman—a glorified schoolboy rather, ready still to rob an 
orchard or tie a cracker to the headmaster’s coat-tail. This simplicity 
of speech and pleasant humour, joined to a high-bred courtesy with 
strangers, made him a favourite especially with young men not 
only of his own class in England, while, as I afterwards found, 
it opened to him no less the doors of confidence in the minds of the 
many Orientals whom I brought to see him—minds usually suspicious 
of Englishmen and slow to reveal their thoughts. He had none of 
that arrogant coldness that so much repels them, nor again of that 
abruptness of address which is apt to frighten them, as birds are 
frightened at any too sudden movement. Such visitors never failed, 
after an interview with Churchill, to speak to me enthusiastically 
in his praise. To myself he was invariably charming. My somewhat 
romantic view of politics, so little like his own, attracted him, and my 
knowledge of the East, of which he was as yet ignorant; and, being 
some ten years his senior in age, I was able to inspire him almost from 
the beginning of our intercourse with new ideas enlarging his political 
horizon, and, as I have always been glad to think, encouraging him 
in the humaner paths of public virtue. To these he was already in a 
vague way inclined, and on the occasion of our first meeting I had no 
difficulty in persuading him to take up the Egyptian patriotic case, 
the more so because it gave him an opportunity for immediate action 
in Parliament most damaging to the Government. He found it a 
pleasant fancy, when I suggested it to him, that he should array him- 
self in the Grand Old Man’s Midlothian garments, left as it were 
outside a tavern-door, and preach to him to his face of ‘ righteous- 
ness and temperance and a judgment to come.’ 

Out of this first meeting sprang other meetings, sometimes at his 
house in Connaught Place, sometimes at my own in James Street, 
sometimes at the Carlton Club, of which we were both members. 
In all these I found him not only sympathetic, but wonderfully able 
in practical detail. Intellectually—his great oratorical powers apart— 
his was not perhaps a mind of the highest order, and he was somewhat 
deficient in education (he used such solecisms in writing as ‘ between 
you and I’), and on such points he was distinctly inferior to a much 
lesser man—his brother, the late Duke of Marlborough ; but he had an 
astonishing vigour and alertnessof thought, and thatsupreme practical 
gift of statesmanship—the power to dive at once into the heart of any 
question set before him, with the talent all eminent lawyers possess 
of dealing at the moment with facts strange to them and coming to an 
instant decfsion as to their value and how to make full use of them. 
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This faculty and facility sometimes indeed led him into carelessness, 
and at a very busy period of his life I remember his excusing himself 
to me with the plea, ‘I have really no time to think now, except when 
I am on my legs and speaking.’ In the spring of 1884, however, 
being comparatively at leisure, he spared himself no pains, and took 
incredible trouble to make himself acquainted with the smallest details 
of the Egyptian case. With Sir John Gorst’s help on its legal aspects, 
and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's and mine, he plied the Government 
with questions of the most embarrassing kind in regard to their Egyp- 
tian responsibilities, and finally, after examining such few witnesses 
as I was able to bring to him from Egypt, drew up against 
the then Khedive a formal indictment for certain treacherous 
acts which the Government was afraid to investigate and which 
remains to this day unanswered. It had at least this practical 
effect for good: that, if it could not shame the Government , into 
an open confession of its error, it obliged them to stop the iniqui- 
tous prosecutions and begin to set their Egyptian house in order, 
Churchill’s furious assault in June was very closely followed by a diplo- 
matic change at Cairo, by Sir Edward Malet’s transference to another 
post and the appointment there of a new and more powerful broom 
in the person of Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer. It is not a 
little to Churchill’s credit that he remained, to the end of his life, 
faithful to the interest he had thus generously taken in Egyptian 
patriotism. I know it from himself that, a year later, the Khedive 
Tewfik sought in vain to obtain from him some few words which 
might be regarded as a withdrawal of the too true charges formulated 
against him, and that social pressure of no ordinary kind was put 
upon him in the highest quarters at home to get him to consent to 
the whitewashing diplomatically desired. But Churchill was not the 
man to yield to such influences, however alluring to his vanity, and 
held his position stoutly in spite of every blandishment. 

This was the beginning of his interest in Eastern things. In the 
autumn of the same year 1883 I visited India under circumstances of 
a most peculiar and instructive kind. I had already paid India one 
visit, in Lord Lytton’s time, as a viceregal guest, and had seen the 
outer aspects of our administration there in the way most travellers 
are accustomed to see them, through the optimistic spectacles pro- 
vided for them by the Government officials. This time it was other- 
wise. My open sympathy with the Egyptian Revolution had made 
for me friends among those many distinguished Oriental exiles who, 
having fled from tyranny in their own Eastern lands, continue in 
Europe a propaganda of freedom impossible for them at home. Intro- 
ductions from some of these threw open to nfe doors and hearts in 
India which are usually shut to Englishmen, and I was thus enabled 
in the course of a few months’ winter touring to become acquainted 
with all that was most interesting in native discontent and aspiration, 
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which is so different from the Anglo-Indian official view. I became in 
consequence a convinced believer in the necessity of administrative 
reform for India on lines of native co-operation in government accord- 
ing to the Queen’s Proclamation of 1859, and eventually of some form 
there, possibly, of Home Rule. With this aspect of Indian things I 
made Churchill acquainted on my return to England, and it inspired 
in him the wish himself to visit India. This he did in the winter of 
1884-5, and I gave him letters to those of my new native friends there 
who I thought could help him to a just estimate of their case. He 
was always ready to seize on a large and generous idea and had a 
natural instinct for popular causes, and he had just published a wildly 
democratic manifesto of Home policy, so that I hoped he might 
include India in his plans of Tory democratic reform. Nor was I 
disappointed. He came back delighted with what he had seen and 
heard, and applauding the great intelligence and good sense of the 
natives, especially of the Mohammedans and Mahrattas. Lord 
Ripon’s policy, he declared, was ‘ the only one to be pursued, though 
clumsily carried out.’ He quite understood the financial difficulty 
which made it a necessity that the administration should be reformed 
and made more accessible in the higher posts for Indians. In fact 
he went with me in almost all my ideas, and with so little disguise 
that, at my suggestion, he agreed, Tory though he was, to second 
Mr. Slagg’s most Radical motion fora Parliamentary inquiry into the 
Indian administration. It is worthy of remark that as late as the 
3rd of June, 1885, he publicly declared Indian reform to have a place 
in the intended policy of the Conservative party—less, that is, than a 
week before the fall of Gladstone’s Government and hardly more 
than three weeks before Churchill himself had taken office with Lord 
Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India. In Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
book there is nothing at all about his father’s more liberal Indian 
views. But the dates of his speeches are before the world, and can 
easily be verified. 

I have a personal reason for remembering Lord Randolph’s ideas 
of, just these last few weeks before he joined the Salisbury Cabinet. 
They proved the climax of his Liberal development, for it was then 
for the first time that he urged me to try for a seat in Parliament at the 
coming General Elections as his own special supporter. I had been 
much in doubt on which side to stand, or whether to stand at all, 
at the elections, for my opinions were in harmony with no party in 
the State, unless it might be that of Parnell and the Irish Nationalists. 
I was by birth and family connections a Conservative, and attached 
in England to old-fashioned ways. I have always considered an 
attachment to tradition in politics and the dislike of violent change 
to be the true test of Conservatism, and Conservative according to this 
rule I was. I was, however, at the same time essentially a Nationalist, 
and from the first had had a supreme contempt for the Brummagem 
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Imperialism foisted on the Tory party by Disraeli ten years before, 
and a hatred of the iniquitous wars all Imperialism entails. On this 
point I was at daggers drawn with the Whigs, who had everywhere 
shown themselves the worst enemies of liberty, and had of late shed 
blood in torrents on the Nile. It was impossible for me to support them, 
however remotely, even as the most anti-aggressionist of Radicals, for 
the very members of the Peace Society had gone shamelessly with 
Gladstone into the Egyptian campaign. It was natural, then, that 
I should turn to Randolph Churchill and do my best to see in him 
a Parliamentary saviour of society. I exercised, I knew, great influence 
over him, and I thought that, if once seated behind him in the House 
of Commons, I could keep him straight, at least in regard to foreign 
policy and perhaps to Ireland, where he was openly opposed to 
coercion and, as I knew, had secret Home Rule leanings. ’ 

On the 14th of April (I find in my diary) I had my first serious talk 
with him on the subject. I asked what being his supporter would bind 
me to, especially about Ireland, and what he understood by the term 
‘Tory Democracy.’ I said that in Ireland I was a Nationalist, at 
which he made one of his odd faces and said -I could not come forward 
as ‘an avowed Nationalist,’ but need not say much about it. ‘Say 
you have wide opinions,’ he said, ‘on the Irish question. It will be 
enough, and when you are once in Parliament you can take your own 
line. You may vote with Parnell, if you like, on purely Irish ques- 
tions.” As to Tory Democracy, he laughed, and said, ‘ You ask me 
to tell you in two words what itis. That'is a question I am always 
in a fright lest some one should put to me publicly. To tell the truth, 
I don’t know myself what Tory Democracy is. but I believe it is prin- 
cipally opportunism. Say you are a Tory Democrat, and that will do.’ 
Later, when he was in office, I once asked him whether he had any 
practical scheme for bettering the condition of the poor, and he said, 
“No; but Lord Salisbury has.’ I do not take these off-hand sayings 
of his as altogether seriously meant. He had ideas, I do not doubt, on 
all such subjects, but as yet they were very vague, and he made it a 
rule only to work them out in his mind when they presented themselves 
to him in the form of a Bill or resolution laid before the House. His 
sympathy with the English working classes was very genuine, and so 
was his sympathy witb Ireland. 

In consequence of this first conversation, and at his suggestion, in 
order to make matters clearer, I drew up a paper which I have by me 
still—headed ‘ Memorandum of my Opinions. Am I a Tory Democrat ?’ 
and endorsed, ‘ Read by Randolph Churchill on the 7th of May, 1885, 
and in general terms approved by him.’ The document is a curious 
one in many ways, and is interesting now as showing how farChurchill 
was then inclined to go on more than one subject of present discussion, 
including Tariff Reform—an idea he in common with many other 
Tories was already putting forward under the name of ‘ Fair Trade.’ 
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We had found in India that the leading natives were in favour of 
import duties on manufactured goods which in the interests of Man- 
chester had been abolished by the Whigs. Also it will be observed 
that our Irish Home Rule was to be of the widest kind, comparable to 
that of Hungary under the Austrian crown. 


Am I a Tory Democrat? 

With regard to English home politics I am prepared to support the 
Conservative party. That is to say, I desire no change in the existing consti- 
tution, or in the relations between Church and State. I am opposed to merely 
secular education. I ama strong supporter of the House of Lords. On the 
land question I should like to see any measure introduced which should make 
the acquisition of land easier for the mass of the people, believing this would be 
@ popular, and in the truest sense a Conservative measure. I consider, however, 
that the principles of liberty and property are closely connected, and I am 
altogether opposed to the Radical views of State ownership in land. 

I am inclined to favour the idea of special commercial advantages being 
given to the British Colonies and India; and I am anxious to see the union 
between the Colonies and the Empire preserved. 

In India I am for large reforms in the direction of self-government, believing 
these to be absolutely necessary on financial and political grounds if India is to 
remain loyal. 

So, too, in Ireland I am in favour of Home Rule. I consider it urgent to 
accept the principle of Nationalism, both for Ireland’s sake and for England’s. 
My motto would be ‘ Ireland for the Irish and England for the English.’ The 
plan has succeeded in Hungary and Galicia in reconciling the Hungarians and 
Poles to the Austrian crown. Why not, therefore, in Ireland ? 

Foreign politics are my strongest ground. With regard to these I am quite 
clear in my opinion that what is required for England is a return to plain dealing 
and respect for international law. These have‘een grossly outraged during the 
last four years by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and it is we, with our compli- 
cated commercial interests in every part of the globe, that will eventually suffer 
from the example given. Our relations with the States of Europe should be 
based upon a recognition of the fact that our system of Parliamentary and 
popular government makes special alliances and secret treaties impossible. 
Our old-fashioned diplomacy, with its tortuous dealings, its equivocations and 
its concealments, is out of date and needs reform; and I would have the con- 
trary to all these things introduced as a cardinal point of policy. As towards 
Europe, we should make the most of our insular position, increase our navy and 
protect our shores. But in Asia we cannot be insular, and we must submit to 
the conditions of Empire as long as India remains in our charge. In this view 
we need the alliance of the Mohammedan nations against Russia, and I am 
in favour of England accepting the full responsibility of her position as the heir 
of a great Mohammedan Empire. My quarrel with Mr. Gladstone’s action in 
Egypt was not based on any principle of non-intervention, for I am not a non- 
interventionist, but because he intervened unjustly, unwisely, and in such a way 
as to alienate Mohammedan sympathies. I consider that a duty of reparation 
is required of England for the wrong done to the Egyptians, and I advocate a 
reconciliation with the Sultan and a restoration of the Egyptian National party. 
I need hardly say that I am in favour of immediate peace with the Soudan. 

Lastly, I consider that justice, not mere expediency, should be the deter- 
mining law of our conduct towards all nations. I am strongly adverse to the 
Manchester doctrine, which allows injustice to weaker nations in the interest 
of finance and trade, though not of military glory. I believe, on the contrary 
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that it is England’s duty to protect weaker nations from injustice where they 
come in contact with her. Nor can I convince myself that a high standard 
of national morality is incompatible with the extremest Conservative principles. 
I believe, on the contrary, that much of what was best in the so-called ‘ Mid- 
lothian ’ doctrines has more real affinity to Tory than to Whig instincts; and I 
should be glad to see these adopted, now they have been discarded by the 
Radicals, as part and parcel of Conservative ideas. Truth, justice, liberty— 
these are great names, going at this moment in beggar’s weeds about the world. 
Can these find an asylum in the new temple of Tory Democracy ? 


I find in my diary a note of my conversation with Churchill when 
three weeks later I brought this paper to him. It emphasises rather 
than limits his adhesion to it, and shows that about Ireland it did not 
frighten him to know that my proposal to stand as an extreme Tory 
Home Ruler had been referred by me to Parnell. I had seen Parnell 
the day before, and he had promised me the solid Irish vote in any 
English constituency I might stand for. ‘Get Lord Randolph to 
nominate you,’ Parnell had said, ‘where there are Irish, and I will 
do all I can for you.’ My journal of the 7th of May records : 


Randolph, when I saw him, talked over the matter of my going into Parlia- 
ment. I told him of my conversation yesterday with Parnell, and showed him 
the paper I drew up a little while ago, headed ‘Am I a Tory Democrat?’ of 
which he approved as a possible basis of my joining his party, though he said 
of course he did not pledge himself to go with me on all points. He objected 
a little to my using the word ‘Home Rule.’ ‘I know, of course,’ he said, ‘ it 
must come to this; but we haven't educated the party up to it yet, and it would 
be better to use some vaguer expression.’ Also, he thought the allusion to 
Midlothian was unnecessary, or I might have said ‘ if there was anything good 
in the Midlothian doctrines.’ Nevertheless, he was pleased with the paper as a 
whole, and promised me all his support and gave me Middleton’s (the Con- 
servative agent’s) address, and authorised me to tell him that he had sent me 
to arrange for a constituency, and that I should be of very great value to the 
Conservative party. 


Such was the political Randolph shown me in our intimate talks 
towards the end of his Fourth Party days—a bright, amusing, mis- 
chievous, and very lovable personality. I used to meet him almost 
daily then, at the Carlton Club, and there is a pleasant entry in my 
journal that ‘I found him there with Wolff and Gorst arrayed in 
primroses,’ the 19th of April, the first regular Primrose Day. They were 
in high spirits, and wanted me to put one of their flowers in my button- 
hole, but I protested I must draw the line somewhere; it seemed 
to me too entirely comical that the aristocracy of England should 
be allowing themselves to be persuaded by them to worship, after his 
death, the old Jew statesman who had always laughed at them, and, 
of all things in the world, under the formof a primrose! They 
themselves, I remember, were hardly more serious about it than 
I was. Perhaps, however, I ought to add that afterwards, and 
notwithstanding my first protest, I became a ‘Knight humbugger,’ 
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or whatever else it was called, of the celebrated League; indeed, it 
may be that I am one still. 

The glorious days of the Fourth Party, nevertheless, were 
already very near their close. On the 9th of June I had arranged 
with Churchill that I was to breakfast with him in Connaught Place, 
and; bring with me the draft of an open letter I was to write him, 
accepting his programme of Conservative policy, especially about 
Egypt, as announced in a powerful speech he had just made. His 
speech had included the inquiry already mentioned into the administra- 
tion of India, a sort of Home Rule for Ireland—at least, so I understood 
it—and, as regarded Egypt, the arrangement of matters there legally 
with the Sultan on the lines afterwards adopted by Lord Salisbury and 
entrusted for execution to the diplomacy of Drummond Wolff. This 
last item of the programme had been of my original suggesting, based 
on a visit I had paid the previous autumn to Constantinople, in the 
results of which Churchill had been greatly interested. On my arrival 
that morning at Connaught Place—a morning very memorable—I 
found him still in bed in a little room at the top of the house, for he 
had been kept up all the night by agreat political event. Gladstone’s 
Government had been beaten by a snap vote in Supply, ignobly, upon 
Beer! It meant their resignation. This he recounted to me with much 
pleasant glee, but without any undue self-glorification, and with a 
certain sobriety in his triumph which did him credit in my eyes. He 
told me as a great secret that, though a contrary announcement had 
been communicated to the Press, the Conservatives would take office. 
He had not at that time seen Lord Salisbury, and hardly knew his 
chief as yet tospeak to. Neither did he know whether he would be 
offered a place in the Cabinet, but he counted on having a voice in 
Foreign Affairs. There would be no Coercion in Ireland. We then 
had a long talk about India, and especially about the affairs of 
Afghanistan, which were just then critical; and lastly we went 
through my open letter together. I read it out to him, and he 
told me he agreed with it all, but asked me to leave out the word 
‘Home Rule’ in what I said about Ireland, and to insert as a qualify- 
ing phrase, ‘than you are apparently yet prepared for.’ The whole 
paragraph about Ireland was therefore made to run thus : ‘I am glad 
you have stated so clearly the Conservative policy, in nearly all of 
which I heartily agree, though on some points, such as Ireland, I 
have larger views than you are apparently yet prepared for.’ 

The letter was published some days later in the Times of the’ 12th 
of June with Churchill’s full approval, and may therefore be taken, 
in connection with the memorandum already quoted, as showing 
that, though he was not then prepared to declare in public for Home 
Rule, there was none of that strong prepossession in his mind against 
it his biographer attributes to him. I do not doubt that to others 
of his friends he talked very differently from the way in which he 
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talked to me, and I know also that Parnell was not surprised when 
afterwards he took the violent line he did in opposition to the pro- 
posal of an Irish Parliament. But to me he never held such language 
or considered for an instant that my acceptance of it disqualified 
me from acting thoroughly with him. It was always with him a 
question of how far his party could be got to go. So too about India, 
and | fear much else. Though he began his term of office with the 
widest and most liberal ideas of reform, he soon fell into the official 
groove and let things be. He thought that he was manipulating 
the Indian Council and the permanent officials, but in reality these 
succeeded in manipulating him, and that was a main reason of his 
great popularity with them. Even in the matter of his admirable 
‘Retrenchment Budget,’ when afterwards he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, though it shocked his colleagues in the Cabinet 
with their Tory traditions of expenditure, it must not be supposed 
that it shocked the Treasury clerks. These had been and are always 
for retrenchment, and the draft Budget enjoyed, I believe, their full 
approval. But that phase of Churchill’s life is outside my personal 
knowledge, and I pass on. 

Churchill took office with Lord Salisbury on the 23rd of June, 
and during the next four months I continued to see him frequently 
and pleasantly as before, most often at the India Office, where he now 


constantly was. I find an interesting note of the first visit I paid him 
there on the 30th of that month : 


To London to see Randolph at the India Office. He had just been attending 
his first Council, and seemed a little oppressed at the weight of work before 
him ; but he soon cheered up, and talked with his old frankness and fun about 
his plans. ‘I am doing all I can now,’ he said, ‘of course, to humour the 
people in the Office and get them friendly. But they are very slow, and I see 
will prove obstructive. The Secretary of State, however, can always insist, if 
he chooses to have his own way, and I mean to have mine. We must do 
things by degrees. If I were to offer to re-open the question of the Civil Service 
examinations straight off’ (a point he was keen on at that time in native 
interests) ‘ there would be a howl all over the Office. But I mean to carry the 
Queen’s Proclamation into practice, and see that the natives get admitted into 
the Services. I can tell them that through you, but can do no more at 
present.’ 


After some more talk about India we went on to Egypt, and the 
memorandum of our conversation is interesting as revealing the 
genesis of the Drummond Wolff Mission which so nearly succeeded in 
settling the Egyptian question, with the Sultan’s consent, on Home 
Rule lines under an English protectorate : 


‘I am very anxious,’ he said, ‘ you should see Drummond Wolff without 
delay. Wolff is very keen to work in the way we want, and I am beginning to 
get Lord Salisbury round to our ideas. Lord Salisbury and I are on the best 
possible terms, like father and son,’ he said with a queer smile. ‘I told Lord 
Salisbury we should have to get rid of Tewfik the other day, and it quite 
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startled him. He never seems to have thought of it before. But I think he 
will come to it. We must do it little by little. My idea about Egypt is—only 
you must promise me you will not repeat it, for if it was to get about it would 
spvil everything—that Tewfik should be deposed by the Sultan and his son put 
up under English guardianship. We would then recall Arabi at first as a 
simple citizen ; after, when we saw how it did, as Minister.’ 


I wish I had room for more quotations of this kind, for they abound 
in my journal of the time, and are all interesting as giving glimpses 
of Churchill’s character. One only I will give, as it illustrates his uncon- 
ventional, but at the same time most sensible, way of doing business. 
He had promised me to see certain native delegates sent from India, 
as representing the three Presidencies, to advocate advanced native 
views of a Home Rule kind. ‘ Moore’s face,’ I had written, ‘ was a 
picture when he told him of this decision ; but in his light-hearted way 
Randolph would hear of no objection, and so it is settled.” Now two 


days later the interview was to take place, and I find the following 
account of it : 


Randolph was quite charming, putting them at their ease at once. There 
was nobody else present but ourselves, and the face of the office messenger 
when he showed us in was even more comic than Moore’s had been two days 
ago. The expression was exactly that of the old steward in the ‘ Mariage a la 
mode.’ Mon Mahon Ghose did most of the talking, and he asked Randolph 
about the Parliamentary inquiry and what subjects it would include. Randolph 
said it would depend on them to make it a useful one. They must send over 
their very best men to give evidence, and take care they were absolutely 
accurate about facts, as there were plenty of old-fashioned people who did not 
want existing things disturbed, and who would pick holes where they could. 
He said Sivaprasad had informed him that a royal order to come to England 
would override caste difficulties, and that the. Benares divines would decide it in 
this sense. But Chandavarkur objected to this that Benares could not lay 
down the law for the whole of India. Still he hopes it might have some effect. 
Mon Mahon Ghose wanted to know whether the inquiry would include the 
judicial system, as that was what was giving rise just now to most ill-feeling ; 
and Randolph said that if it depended on him it should. His colleagues had 
been most amiable about this inquiry, and if the Conservatives were in office 
the inquiry would be a full and impartial one. He was against members of 
the Government sitting on it ; but those should be chosen who had most title to 
consider Indian affairs, independent men of all parties. He should support the 
inquiry whether in office or not. The inquiry would also include the revenue 
question. Ramaswami explained to him the enhancement grievance. He 
begged them to address him again on any special points they required to make 
known connected with their respective Presidencies ; and at the end of three- 
quarters of an hour they went away, highly delighted. 


About the same date I find allusions to his growing ill-health, 
which already alarmed me for him ; 


July 2.—I met Randolph just coming from the House at the door of the 
India Office, and walked with him up to his room. He looked fagged and ill, 
and complained of the stairs, though in truth it was only one flight, and not a 
steep one. He seemed quite exhausted. 
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And again : 


August 28.—He is looking ill. PoorRandolph! I fear that the attainment 
of his ambition, like the wasps with the honey-pot, will be his death. 


With the approach of the General Election of 1885, which had 
been fixed for the latter half of November, I saw Churchill less. I 
was busy with my own canvassing as a Tory Home Ruler at Camber- 
well, and he was away electioneering all the country over. It was 
a time for him of unsparing activity, and when I saw him on the 
llth I noted that ‘he looked ten years older than when he had 
taken office’ five months before. This was the last I saw of him in - 
quite our old familiar way as political allies. In another fortnight the 
elections had been fought and lost and won. I had myself been 
defeated, though by 162 votes only, and the Conservative party 
were in a minority, even counting the Irish, in the new House. Still, 
the position was doubtful, as it was not known which, if either, party 
would adopt Home Rule. Lord Salisbury had declared against 
coercion, and Lord Carnarvon, as Viceroy of Ireland, had had secret 
meetings with Parnell of an amicable kind. On the other hand, 
Chamberlain was known to have'schemes of some half-way house 
to Home Rule. Nobody suspected Mr. Gladstone himself of a 
Parnellite alliance. 

On the 4th of December I again saw Churchill and found him 
in a very doubtful mood. His experience of the elections, in spite 
of the vote given by the Irish, had proved to him that the Tory party 
were far from being favourable to Home Rule, and he reproached 
me a little for having declared myself about it so openly, 
attributing to this, and I think justly, my defeat at Camberwell. 
He -nevertheless expressed himself very strongly in favour of my 
going on with him politically, assuring me that there would be a new 
dissolution in a few months, and that I could not do better than 
stick to the constituency I had so nearly won. I was loth to renew 
the contest, having been much disgusted with the ignominy of 
electioneering and the waste of life it involved. Nor was I prepared 
to abate a jot of my declaration in favour of an Irish Parliament. 
But I ended by consenting to his request that I should continue at 
Camberwell as the Tory Home Rule candidate, and he promised that 
I should not be neglected at the Conservative headquarters, and 
wrote a note on the spot in this sense to Middleton. I left him on 
this understanding; nevertheless, half-distrustfully. His instincts 
were good, but he had already belied in public much of what I 
knew to be his private views. Wolff’s mission to Constantinople 
and Egypt was at a standstill, through a failure, as I thought, to 
take the right steps to obtain the Sultan’s adhesion to a really 
liberal plan of self-government. Home Rule, I feared, would be 
dropped like a hot potato, and in his own India Office Churchill 
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had already disappointed me. In spite of his brave words about 
having his own way, his Council had proved too much for him. 
He had declared, indeed, before Parliament had adjourned, for an 
Indian inquiry, but at the same time he had violently attacked Lord 
Ripon for the very policy I knew him to approve. Above all, he had 
consented to the aggression on Burmah, and with a gay heart had 
deposed King Thebaw and decreed the annexation of his dominions 
to the Indian Empire. I doubted whether there would be much to 
choose, on the points of policy which interested me most, between 
the two English parties, even with Churchill as the Tory leader. 
We parted, therefore, in much kindness, but on my side in much 
doubt ; and to emphasise my adherence to my own principles, what- 
ever my party might decide, I wrote to Parnell congratulating him 
warmly on his victories at the elections. 

A few days later, the 17th of December, the die was finally cast. 
Gladstone, without any warning, issued his first kite in favour of 
Home Rule. At once I wrote to Churchill asking what now was 
to be done. I have his answer dated the 26th of December. It was 
short and decisive. ‘It is out of the question,’ he wrote. ‘If you 
want Home Rule, you must go to Mr. Gladstone; we cannot touch 
it.’ This was the end. By the middle of January he had agreed to 
Coercion, and a month later was away in Ulster rousing the Orange- 
men of Belfast to a revolt in favour of the Union even to the point of 
civil war. ‘ Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be right.” And we met 
no more as political friends. Though I was grieved at his defection, 
it was nevertheless without bitterness. I knew how essential to him 
was his ambition, and he had never made parade to me of more 
political virtue than he possessed. Nor, I think, was any other view 
of his volte-face taken by the rest of those to whom he had confided 
his Home Rule proclivities. To one of the leaders of the Irish party, 
who told me of it at the time, he excused himself as having ‘ done 
all he could for the Nationalists, but, now that he had failed to 
carry his party with him, he was obliged to do all he could against 
them.’ Parnell’s words about him to me, on the 24th of February 
1886, expressed the general Irish opinion ; and they were spoken good- 
naturedly, not in anger. ‘The youngscoundrel!’ hesaid. ‘ We never 
believed in him—at least, I never did. And we got more out of him 
last year than ever he got out of us.’ 

Of Churchill in his later days I have little to say which is worth 
telling here. I ceased to frequent the Carlton Club, and for a long 
while lost all physical sight of him. I continued to follow his career 
with interest, and to hope that at heart he remained true to principles 
he openly disavowed. His famous ‘ Budget of Retrenchment’ when 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer was wholly in accordance with 
our common ideas, and proved that, after all, he was no mere hunter of 
ambition. Had he not been thrust out of his party, and had he lived, 
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I do not doubt that he would have saved them from the many blunders 
of selfish and unpopular legislation which, under other guidance, 
they have committed, and from the impotent slough in which they 
now ignominiously lie. But he had not the patience to be a successful 
teacher of such dull pupils in the paths of successful democracy. 
From hostile camps we viewed each other still, as I know, with 
friendly feelings, and on the subject of Egypt I occasionally heard 
from him. Once, on his way back from the Upper Nile in 1891, 
he paid me a visit at my country home near Cairo. He was then 
almost entirely out of politics, but for that all the more delightful a 
companion. One final scene I will recall, which proved to be our ~ 
last farewell, when he was already a death-stricken man. He had 
written to tell me that he much desired to see me, that he had 
something of importance to say, and asking me to call on him at 
his mother’s house in Grosvenor Square. I went and found him at 
the hour he had named, and he received me in something of his old 
pleasant way and began to talk in his usual voice. He had not gone 
far, however, before I perceived that illness had pitifully impaired his 
power of speech. He grew distressed, and was visibly battling with 
an incontinence of tongue he had lost the power to control. He 
more than once recommenced his sentences, but always to no purpose, 
and at last he broke down utterly. With a heartrending gesture, 
half-anger, half-despair, he took my hand and led me to the door, 
exclaiming as we parted, ‘I had a thing I wished so much to tell 
you, but I cannot say it—by God! I cannot say it.’ 

This is my testimony in regard to this most interesting of public 
men—a man of truly large and generous ideas, possessed of all the 
qualities of sympathy and eloquence which should have made him 
the greatest popular leader of our time, but, as I think, condemned 
to failure from the first by the accident of his connection with a party 
not rightly his own. I am glad that Lord Randolph’s son should 
have taken up his father’s quarrel. I am glad, as a matter of 
poetic justice, that he should have fleshed at Manchester his sword 
to such good purpose in the carcass of his father’s enemy, the old 
Tory party he sought to educate in the way of better things, and 
which had turned on him and cast him out. Mr. Winston Churchill 
has indeed ‘hewed Ammon hip and thigh from Aroer on Arnon 
unto Minnith.’ I am rejoiced, as one rejoices always at a blood- 
vengeance long delayed—on fools. 

Witrrip Scawen Bunt. 
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THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


THE progress of civilisation in the world has, if we except India, 
China, and Japan, been, on the whole, from East to West, beginning, 
say, in Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, and moving gradually westward 
through Asia Minor and Greece to Italy, and on to France, Germany, 
and England. The great mercantile cities have risen in a somewhat 
similar series. Babylon itself, Tyre and Sidon, Sardes and Smyrna, 
Athens, Venice, Genoa, and now London, have been successively pre- 
eminent in the world of commerce and finance. 

In the last century a new Power has sprung up, that of the United 
States ; and it is impossible not to ask ourselves whether England, 
France, and Germany are destined in their turn to be eclipsed. 

It is, of course, a mistake to compare any one of these countries 
with the United States as a whole. The area of the United States 
is 3,550,000 square miles, and that of Great Britain 121,000 only; 
about equal to that of the one State of New York. The area of 
Europe, as a whole, is about 3,800,000 square miles, and the 
statistics of the United States of America should therefore be compared 
not with individual States of Europe, but with Europe as a whole. 

Moreover, the United States have still enormous areas of virgin 
soil, which are capable of maintaining far more than their present 
population. We must then expect, we ought to hope, that the wealth 
and commerce of America will make immense progress in the future. 
At present the population of Europe is much greater—say, four 
times as large as that of the United States; but we may look 
forward with confidence to a time when the population of the United 
States will equal, if not exceed, that of Europe. 

No reasonable man, therefore, can expect that the commerce of 
America and that of Europe will retain their present proportions. 
Prophecies are dangerous, but it would seem as if it were certain 
that the population and wealth of America must grow more rapidly 
than those of Europe. 

That they should do so will be no injury ; on the contrary, it will be 
an advantage, to Europeans. The real question which concerns us is 
not whether we shall continue to make as rapid material progress as 
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America—that cannot reasonably be expected—but whether we shall 
continue to make satisfactory progress in literature, science, commerce, 
and, in fact, in the various elements which combine to make up the 
comfort, happiness, character, and in one word the civilisation, of a 
people. The future of Europe will depend on many conditions which 
it would be impossible to discuss within the limits of an article, and 
I will only call attention to two aspects of the problem. 

In the first place, most European countries raise against them- 
selves artificial barriers to progress by their protective duties. This 
does not, indeed, apply to us, or to one or two other European countries 
—Holland, for instance. 

But though the United States have unfortunately for themselves 
adopted a protective and retrograde policy as regards the outside 
world, yet between the States themselves, from Canada on the north 
to Mexico on the south, absolute Free Trade prevails. The logic is 
not apparent. Why is it wise to have Free Trade from Massachusetts 
to California, and from- Maine to Texas, and then draw the line? If 
heavy duties against Canada and Great Britain benefit New York, 
why not against California ? Protective duties are not adopted for the 
sake of revenue. Revenue from customs duties is quite compatible 
with Free Trade. Excise duties are a most important part of our 
national income. Still, as between the States in the Union, Free Trade 
exists, to their great advantage. It is the greatest Free-Trade area in 
the world. On the other hand, the States of Europe have built up 
against one another a complex and mischievous network of duties 
which are most injurious, and a serious impediment to progress. 
Fiscal wars are only less fatal than military wars. This is fully 
borne out by the contents of a recent Blue-book.' The most important 
cases of retaliation in recent years have been the tariff wars between 
France and Switzerland, Germany and Russia, and France and 
Italy. 

In July 1903, Lord Lansdowne instructed our representatives 
at Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Berne to furnish reports 
summarising ‘the history of these conflicts, and indicating their 
origin, duration, and finel results, both upon the tariffs of the two 
contending countries, and in the increase or decrease of the trade 
between them.’ 

The result is a most instructive series of reports—two from Paris, 
one each from Rome, Berne, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, collected in 
a Blue-book—which ought certainly to serve as a warning, and 
which brings out clearly that in tariff wars, as in others, the only 
question is which of the two combatants will suffer the more. 

As regards the Franco-Swiss fiscal war, our representative at Paris 
reports that it resulted in heavy losses on both sides, and ‘ that the 
trade relations between France and Switzerland have not even yet 
recovered their prosperity of thirteen years ago.’ The Franco- 

' Report on Tariff Wars between certain Huropean States, Cd. 1938, 1904. 
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Italian war tells the same tale. The results of this tariff war, says 
our ambassador at Paris (Sir E. Monson), were ‘ as disastrous as those 
arising from the [fiscal] war between France and Switzerland.’ 

Lastly, the Russo-German tariff war had just the same effect. It 
was acute, but did not last long, for the state of matters became 
intolerable—‘ the sharpness of the lesson which it taught helped to 
render both parties more ready to come to terms’; and Sir Frank 
Lascelles, our ambassador at Berlin, expressed the hope ‘that in 
future the danger of a rupture may perhaps be diminished by the 
experience gained. . . . The lessons then learnt may help to remind 
both countries of the loss which such a war entails.’ ? 

Let us hope that France, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, and Germany 
may profit by their dearly bought experience. 

‘Retaliation ’ is seriously recommended to us as a general policy 
in substitution for Free Trade. I trust that every one who is inclined 
to support it will ‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ this most 
interesting and instructive Blue-book. 

The fiscal problem is, indeed, one of the most important which 
Europe can study; and the second consideration to which I wish to 
call attention is equally pressing. A change in the present military 
policy of Europe is absolutely necessary ; is, indeed, a sine qua non, 
not only if progress is to be made, but if disaster is to be avoided. 

The future of any country depends upon many things—on the 
energy and industry, the prudence and character of its people. So 
far as the energy and industry of our countrymen are concerned, I 
see no cause for uneasiness. I wish I was as satisfied with reference 
to prudence and economy. In ten years we have increased our 
national expenditure by 70,000,000/., and our local expenditure also 
by 70,000,000/., making a total increase of 140,000,000I. 

In the same period our military and naval expenditure has risen 
in round numbers 50,000,000/. Yet Lord Roberts, recently at 
Liverpool,’ repeating and emphasising what he said six months 
previously in the House of Lords, told us that 


our armed forces as a body were as absolutely unfitted and unprepared for war 
as they were in 1899. You will not suppose I committed myself to such a 
statement without being deeply concerned of its truth; and I repeat it to you 
now with equal conviction and with the fullest sense of the dangers it 
implies. 


He substituted, indeed, the words‘ ‘the nation’ for the phrase 
‘the armed forces as a body,’ his reason being ‘that these words 
have been represented as implying that the tactical lessons of the 
war have not been taken to heart by the regular army—an entirely 
erroneous idea, and one which I had no wish to convey.’ 


2 Report on Tariff Wars between certain European States, Cd. 1938, 1904, p. 77. 
3 The Times, January 80, 1906. * Tbid., January 30, 1906. 
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Now in 1898-9 our naval and military expenditure was 
44,000,0001., and in 1904-5 was 65,000,000/. (apart from extra receipts), 
which would make a large addition. If we are no better prepared, 
what has become of the 21,000,000/. ? 


Even in 1898-9 our military and naval expenditure was 4,000,000/. 
more than in the preceding year. 


But this is not all; we have the curious fact, to which attention 
has been called by Sir C. Dilke,° 


that we spend a large amount of money upon military services through votes 
of the Imperial Parliament borne upon Civil Service Estimates. The Foreign 
Office have military forces in Uganda indistinguishable from forces paid for 
from Army Estimates in Central Africa, and wholly different in their nature 
from mere military police. They are commanded by army officers lent to the 
Foreign Office for that purpose. The Colonial Office have the West Africa 
Frontier Force, similarly disciplined and commanded ; and the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the Under Secretary of State for War have at 
various times informed the House of Commons, in reply to pressure exercised 
by questions, that it must be computed that the country maintains from 20,000 
to 25,000 men, costing about a million a year—men who are paid for and money 
which is borne on Civil Service Estimates. The figures in detail are not yet 
very accurately ascertainable. The largest and most costly portion of our forces 
borne on Civil Estimates, the West Africa Frontier Force, is quite new, and 
although its strength is settled, its average yearly cost is not yet well known. 


Moreover, he continues :’ 


The services of the Egyptian Army, largely officered by British officers, must 
be looked upon as being in part available for the maintenance in the Soudan 
of a British supremacy in a British sphere of influence, and I am making no 
allowance for the cost of the Egyptian Army. 


Our real forces in the event of a serious war are also swelled by the levies 
of some British Protectorates under the Foreign Office, such as Zanzibar, of 
which again I take no account. 


I have tried to exclude everything that is intangible and take what is definite 


alone. But it is necessary to mention these additional forces and charges and 
to bear them in mind. 


These facts strongly support Mr. Balfour’s contention that we are 
practically safe frem attack. 

It is evident, of course, that the force each nation requires depends 
greatly on that of other countries. Now the increase in our arma- 
ments has been far greater than in those of France or Germany—indeed, 
double those of France and Germany put together. France is friendly 
and peaceful. Germany has nothing to gain which could possibly 
recompense her for the enormous risk of a war with us. Putting aside 
all other considerations, it would, indeed, be an act of madness. 

The danger of any attack on our Indian frontier is obviously 
much reduced, if not removed, by recent events. But though other 

® Stat. Abs. 1905, p. 11. 


* «The Defence Expenditure of the Empire.’ Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1900, p. 413. 


7 Tbid., p. 414. 
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European countries have not increased their armaments so much as 
we have, yet their expenditure is very great, and in striking contrast 
with that of the United States of America. 

It is, indeed, difficult, not to say impossible, to compare exactly 
the forces or expenditure of different countries. 

The different conditions of military service, the divisions into 
Regular army, Militia, Volunteers, Reserves, Landwehr, on the one 
hand, and the different modes of keeping the accounts on the other, 
interpose insuperable difficulties, and the comparison can only be 
approximate. This is, however, the less material as the contrast is so 
enormous. 

The United States of America have 107,000 men in their Army 
and Navy, costing 40,000,000/. We, in the disunited States of 
Europe, have some 4,000,000 men on our so-called ‘ peace’ esta- 
blishment, and spend annually over 250,000,000/. 

The population of the United States is about 90,000,000, that of 
Europe about 350,000,000. With, in round numbers, about four 
times the population, we have, therefore, forty times the number of 
men under arms. 

The following table shows the military and naval forces of the 
United States and the so-called ‘ peace ’ establishment of the principal 
States of Europe : 


Country Men under Arms | Annual Cost 


| United States ‘ . , ‘ 107,000 
| Europe: 
| United saya . = hs “eT 420,000 
| Russia . A ‘ ‘ on 1,150,000 
| Germany , : ; ° of 661,000 
France . ° ; , ‘ as 620,000 
Austria- ane ‘ ‘ : ‘ 384,000 
Ital y . ‘ ‘ . . 805,900 
Spain . . ‘ ‘ 100,000 
Norway and Sweden ; , ‘ 78,000 
| Turkey . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 870,000 
| Holland. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 85,000 
| Portugal ; ° ° ° ° 84,000 
Belgium : : : ‘ at 50,000 
Switzerland . ‘ ‘ , - 148,000 
| Greece . F z a " . 23,000 
| Denmark ; ; . ‘ , 14,000 
Bulgaria ° ‘ ° , 





The number of men on the ‘ war’ establishment, all of whom are 
taken for some part of the time from their peaceful avocations, is far 
greater, something, indeed, over 20,000,000. 


* This is without the extra receipts or the amounts spent under Fortification and 
other Acts. 
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In fact, on one side of the Atlantic are the United States of America, 
on the other a number of separate States, not only not united, but 
in some cases hostile, torn by jealousies and suspicions, hatred and ill- 
will ; armed to the teeth, and more or less encumbered like medieval 
knights by theirown armour. Patriotism—national feeling—is a great 
quality, but there is something, if not nobler, at any rate wider and 
more generous, in the present state of the world more necessary, 
and yet unfortunately much rarer, and that is international good 
feeling. 

Happily, however, of late years a strong conviction has been 
growing up, both here and on the Continent, that efforts should be made 
to create better relations between the nations of Europe. 

This is no mere matter of sentiment, and when I say mere matter 
of sentiment I do not intend to undervalue sentiment, but use the 
word ‘mere’ to imply that it is no matter of sentiment only. No; 
it is a matter of absolute necessity, as we shall find out sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better for us all. 

We talk of foreign nations, but in fact there are no really foreign 
countries. The interests of nations are so interwoven, we are bound 
together by such strong, if sometimes almost invisible threads, that 
if one suffers all suffer, if one flourish, it is good for the rest. 

Moreover this is especially true of England. We have immense 
investments all over the world ; our merchants are in all lands ; we 
have built the railways and gasworks in almost every country. It 
would have a melancholy interest if we could calculate how much 
the Russo-Japanese war has cost us. It is said that in Argentina 
our investments amount to more than 50,000,000I. 

The late Lord Derby once said that the greatest of British interests 
was peace. And so it is; not merely that we should be at peace 
ourselves, but that other countries should be at peace also. 

But if European nations are always carrying on what our 
Ambassador at Paris once called a series of pinpricks, the end is 
inevitable. 

On the other hand, a better state of things is surely not beyond 
the range of possibilities. Only a few years ago the feeling between 
England and France was very bitter, owing mainly to newspaper 
articles doing fiends’ work, and creating ill-will. Thanks to wiser 
counsels these misunderstandings have been cleared away, and a 
better and happier state of things exists. If any difference arises, 
we shall approach the question as friends, and I doubt not a satis- 
factory arrangement will be made. 

More recently a similar estrangement, which, however, happily was 
not so acute or widespread, has been growing up between England 
and Germany. 

The strong desire for a better feeling gave rise to the recent meet- 
ing in Westminster, and the friendly sentiments there expressed have 
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met with a most cordial response on the other side of the water. At 
Berlin, at Cologne, at Frankfort, at Hamburg, at Munich and else- 
where—in fact at all the great commercial centres of Germany, meet- 
ings have been held and resolutions passed expressing the warm desire 
to maintain not only peace but friendship with this country. 

The basis of our movement to foster a better feeling between 
the great nations of Europe seems to have been much misunder- 
stood. It is no question of supporting one country against another. 
It does not concern Governments, but aims at creating a better feeling 
between nations. I have received various letters alleging, and, 
indeed, it has been publicly stated, that his Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany, and Prince Biilow, are unfriendly to this country. I do 
not believe it. But if, and merely for the sake of argument, we admit 
that it is so, that very fact makes it all the more important that we 
should endeavour to cultivate a good feeling between the two nations. 
We all know that if two people distrust and dislike one another, many 
little questions which would quickly and easily be settled between 
friends lead to misunderstandings and develop into serious quarrels. 
What is true of people is true of peoples also. 

Now there has been—it seems to us no doubt absurd, but there 
has been—a very general idea in Germany that we were seriously 
preparing to attack them. I have myself had many letters from 
friends abroad who were fully convinced of this, and wrote to me 
to ask what was our ground of complaint, and why we were going 
to war. 

Of course I wrote back that it was all nonsense, and that we had 
not the slightest notion of attacking Germany. 

But can we wonder at the idea ? 

The Germans give us credit for being a sensible people, and they 
naturally ask themselves why we have so enormously increased our 
Army and Navy, and added to our already overwhelming burdens. 
They observe the entente cordiale with France, they know that we 
are not going to attack Russia or the United States, and it is not un- 
natural that they should have suspected that these ‘ bloated arma- 
ments,’ to use Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, were directed against them. 
Hence the feeling of relief and satisfaction with which our friendly over- 
tures have been received in Germany. They have lifted the dark pall 
which hung over them, for they knew, as we do, that whatever course 
a war between England and Germany might take, which ever might 
be nominally the victor, the result could not but be disastrous to 
both, would throw us both back a hundred years, and inflict indescrib- 
able misery and suffering on both nations. 

It seems to be supposed by some that the proposed increase in 
the German Navy is a threat to England. This, for instance, is 
suggested by Mr. Boulger in the January number of this Review. 
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I confess I cannot understand the object with which his article 
was written. Of his countrymen, who admire the splendid contribu- 
tions of Germany to art, literature and science, who recognise the 
services they have rendered to civilisation, and are misguided enough 
to wish to live on good terms with them and other nations, he speaks 
in terms of kindly, though contemptuous pity ; but his remarks with 
reference to the Emperor and Government of Germany are certainly 
not calculated to have the effect he desires. Germany is, happily, 
not likely to be influenced by the taunts and threats of a foreigner 
any more than we should be. I say happily, because I believe that 
both the Emperor and Prince Biilow wish for peace ; but Mr. Boulger’s 
article is a typical instance of the writings which rouse bitter resent- 
ment, and make mischief between nations. In his opinion : 


The sole original cause of the estrangement of England from, let me say, as 
it will please the pedants, her historical German ally, is the unnecessary, 
excessive, and menacing growth of the German Navy. If Count Metternich 
is not already aware of this truth, he can easily verify the statement for him- 
self, and then, perhaps, he will feel able to report to the Emperor that the 
true way of disarming English suspicion and of removing our ill-feeling is to 
discontinue his ever-increasing outlay on a war fleet. 

If the German Emperor takes this course, and as some proof of his good- 
will he can at once withdraw the Navy Bill now before the Reichstag, he will 
quickly ascertain what is the basis of British distrust. 


Now, what are the facts? In the last ten years we have raised 
the expenditure on our Navy from 17,545,000/. to 36,830,000/.,° an 
increase of 19,285,000/., that of Germany being 7,500,0001.'° 

Our Navy expenditure last year was 36,889,000/., and even if the 
German programme is carried out to the full their expenditure next 
year will only be 12,600,000/. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in a recent and interesting article on European 
navies,’ gives the relative effective strength of the English, French, 
and German navies as being at present : 





Tounage 


British _ French 


German 


Battleships 769,900 249,500 | 280,000 
Armoured cruisers 280,600 148,100 55,700 
1,050,500 | 897,600 


285,700 | 


| 
- 
L 


In making this comparison he omits in each case various old and 
obsolete vessels. If, however, they had been included the proportions 
would not have been materially altered. 


® Stat. Abs. U.K. 19065, p. 4. ” Stat. Abs. For. Countries, 1900-5. 
" The Contemporary Review, February 1906. An article by Exhibitor in the 
Porinightly for January makes very similar comparisons. 
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He then considers the programme of the three Admiralties, and 
shows that if they are carried out the results will be : 





Tonnage 





British French 





| = t he 
| Battleships : : ‘ 1,119,000 884,000 
| Armoured cruisers . ‘ 809,000 895,000 
| 





1,928,000 779,000 





We shall all have been put to enormous expense, and our relative 
forces will remain almost as they were. How any one, after consider- 
ing these figures, can seriously allege that we have any right to complain 
of the German programme passes my comprehension. Their pro- 
posed increase is in round figures, 460,000 tons, ours 870,000. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre well asks : ‘ Would it not be possible to devise 
some international arrangement under which a limit should be imposed 
on the armaments of the three Powers ?’ or rather, I would say, under 
which we might come to some sensible arrangement between our- 
selves. 

If we regard Germany’s increase as a threat, what might Germany 
say about our much greater increase ? She not unnaturally feels that 
as we have done so much, she must do something. But her increase 
is small compared with ours. 

We are not, of course, prepared ourselves, nor do we ask or expect 
other countries to neglect their own interests or to surrender any 
rights. What we do suggest is that if any questions arise they should 
be approached in a just and friendly spirit, and that if we cannot 
agree, the points of difference should be submitted to some friendly 
Power ; in fact, that the different nations of Europe should conduct 
themselves as friends and neighbours; as gentlemen and not as 
brigands ; as Christians and not as pirates. A better state of feeling 
would lead to great reduction in the present enormous military and 
naval expenditur» of Europe. 

It is said that si vis pacem, para bellum; if you wish for peace 
prepare for war. There is no doubt some truth in this as regards 
any particular country, but as regards Europe as a whole it is equally 
certain that these gigantic armaments are a danger to peace, and 
indefinitely increase the risk of war. 

The anxiety and uncertainty thus created necessarily tend to 
paralyse industry and drive manufactures into more peaceful regions. 

The late Mr. E. Atkinson, the eminent American economist, says : 


The burden of national taxation and of militarism in the competing 
countries of Europe, all of which must come out of the annual product, is so 
much greater that, by comparison, the United States can make a net profit of 
about 5 per cent. on the entire annual product before the cost of militarism and 
the heavy taxes of the European competitors have been defrayed. 
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Such is the burden of militarism which must be removed before there can 
be any competition on even terms between European manufacturers and those 
of the United States in supplying other continents and in sharing in the great 
commerce of the world."? 


Under such circumstances how can the heavily burdened manu- 
facturers of Europe hope to compete in the future with those of 
America and our Colonies, who have so much less to pay in the way 
of taxes ¢ 

No doubt on any question of balance other factors would have to 
be taken into consideration, but the question of National Expendi- 
ture can, of course, be treated separately if we admit that other matters 
have also to be taken into account. Wages, for instance, and the 
cost of living are higher in the United States. Protection, moreover, 
by raising the prices of raw material and semi-manufactured articles, 
seriously handicaps United States manufacturers in many lines of 
business. This, however, is not peculiar to the United States. 

With the exception of Russia, the great States of Europe cannot 
produce the food required by their people, even at the present rate 
of living. They all import food and export manufactures. Take 
away the market for their manufactures and they will be unable to 
buy the food they require. Until recently, however, they have had 
no effective competition, The United States were, till within the 
last few years, mainly an agricultural community. Even now they 
require most of their manufactures for home use. Gradually, how- 
ever, the surplus is increasing and the competition becoming more 
severe. Our great Colonies, moreover, wisely or unwisely—unwisely 
as I think—are all endeavouring to check the development of their 
great tracts of virgin soil, and to foster the town at the expense of 
the country. Take Canada, for instance, and look at the effect of 
Canadian duties on Canada herself. The winters are very cold, and 
she compels her people to pay 10, 15 or even 20 per cent. more than 
they need for warm clothing. She needs railways to develop her 
magnificent agricultural districts in the West, and she artificially 
enhances the prices of rails. When I think over these things I some- 
times doubt whether men have reason after all ! 

But the military and naval expenditure of the Colonies is trifling. 
They decline to bear any fair proportion of our expenses on the Army 
and Navy, and are technically within their right in doing so. We 
cannot, if we would, compel them, and would not if we could. If 
they contribute it must be done voluntarily. Only they must remem- 
ber that there are at present no Imperial forces. The Army and Navy 
are entirely supported by, and belong to, the British Isles, If a 
colony gets into trouble with any first-class Power, any assistance we 
might give would be an act of grace ; they cannot claim it as a right. 

The military and naval expenditure of the United States and 


2 E. Atkinson, loc. cit., pp. 21 and 23, 
Vou, LIX—No, 349 FF 
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of our Colonies is then very small compared with ours and that of 
other European States. 

Competition with America and our Colonies is therefore becoming 
more and more difficult. Manufactures will, ceteris paribus, gradually 
be transferred to the countries which are most lightly taxed. This 
will more and more aggravate the evil, so that unless we turn over a 
new leaf the prospects of Europe are very grave. In fact, as long as 
these armaments are maintained we are sitting on a volcano. 

The enormous and wasteful expenditure of Europe means lower 
wages, higher prices of the necessaries of life, and harder work. It 
makes life a heavier, and for millions an almost intolerable, burden. 
Who that knows anything of the condition of the Russian serfs and 
artisans can wonder that they rise in revolution? They are over- 
worked, underpaid, and underfed. Recent events, moreover, must 
leave bitter memories and furious feeling. The Russian armies have 
caused more misery to Russia than all the forces of Japan. Insur- 
rection may be suppressed by force, but unless the causes are removed 
it will inevitably break out again. Bayonets are good as weapons, 
but not to sit on. The case of Germany is not so bad, but there also 
the sufferings and hard condition of the working classes, sufferings 
which cannot be reduced as long as the present expenditure is main- 
tained, is leading to a rapid development of Socialism. Socialism, I 
fear, would only aggravate the evil, but it is the protest of the masses 
against their hard lot. Unless something is done the condition of 
the poor in Europe will grow worse and worse. It is no use shutting 
our eyes. Revolution may not come soon, not probably in my time, 
but come it will, and as sure as fate there will be an explosion such 
as the world has never seen. 

If the monarchs of Europe are to retain their thrones, and if we 
are to maintain peace, European statesmen must devise some means 
of fostering better feelings, and diminishing the burdens which now 
press so heavily on the springs of industry and aggravate so terribly 
the unavoidable troubles of life. 

Is this hopeless ? 

The late Marquis of Salisbury, when Prime Minister, in a speech 
delivered at the Mansion House on the 10th of November, 1897, 
made the following remarkable statement : 


But remember this—that the federation of Europe is the embryo of the only 
possible structure of Europe which can save civilisation from the desolating 
effects of a disaster of war. You notice that on all sides the instruments of 
destruction, the piling up of arms, are becoming larger and larger. The powers 
of concentration are becoming greater, the instruments of death more active 
and more numerous, and are improved with every year; and each nation is 
bound, for its own safety’s sake, to take part in this competition. The one hope 
that we have to prevent this competition from ending in a terrible effort of 
mutual destruction which would be fatal to Christian civilisation—the only 
hope we have is that, the Powers may gradually be brought together to act 
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together in a friendly spirit on all questions of difference which may arise, and 
till at last they shall be welded in some international constitution which shal! 
give to the world, as a result of their great strength, a long spell of unfettered 
and prosperous trade and continued peace. 


The present Prime Minister of Great Britain, in a speech delivered 
in London on the 22nd of December, 1905, said : 


In the case of Germany, I see no cause whatever of estrangement in any 
of the interests of either people, and we welcome the unofficial demonstrations 
of friendship which have lately been passing between the two countries. .. . 
I hold that the growth of armaments is a great danger to the peace of the 
world. The policy of huge armaments feeds the belief that force is the best, 
if not the only solution of international differences. It is a policy which tends 
to inflame old sores and to create new sores, and I submit to you that as the 
principle of peaceful arbitration gains ground, it becomes one of the highest 
tasks of the statesman to adjust armaments to the new and happier conditions. 
What nobler réle could this great country have than at the fitting moment to 
place itself at the head of a League of Peace, through whose instrumentality 
this great work could be effected ! 


I earnestly trust that, with the able assistance of Sir E. Grey, he 
will endeavour to carry out this wise policy. 

Is it altogether utopian to suggest that some representatives of 
the navies of England, France, Germany, and Russia might meet 


and agree on a common basis, not, of course, as binding on, but as 
a suggestion to, their respective Governments? We used to consider 
that our Navy should be as great as that of any other two Powers, 
and, considering the extent of our mercantile marine, that seems 
reasonable. But now our Navy is greater than that of any other 
four Powers, as great indeed as those of all Europe put together. More- 
over, that of Russia has almost disappeared, and the idea that France 
and Germany would unite in attacking us may surely be dismissed 
as absurd. 

There is good reason for believing that at the next International 
Peace Congress at The Hague, the question of an International Federal 
Council will be formally brought before the Congress by resolutions 
from the United States of America and also from Great Britain. 

The English representatives at the recent Peace Conference at 
Lucerne were informed by a deputation from China that the ques- 
tion of a Federal Council for the leading nations of the world would 
possibly be brought before the consideration of The Hague Congress 
by representatives of the Chinese Government. It would indeed be 
a reflection on us if China is to have the honour of taking the lead in 
such a matter. Still, it would be better to follow on a wise course 
than to maintain the lead in the present iace for ruin. 

I have argued the question mainly on material and economical 
grounds. But, after all, we ought not to forget that we are a Chris- 
tian people. The present state of Europe is discreditable to us not only 

FF2 
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as men of common sense, but as being altogether inconsistent with 
any form of religious convictions. 

On all accounts, then, it is most important—may I not say it is 
an imperative duty ?—that we should endeavour to avoid inter- 
national misunderstandings, and to strengthen friendly feelings between 
the great nations of the earth. 

With America our relations are most satisfactory ; with France 
the irritation and suspicions of a few years ago have melted away 
in the warmth and sunshine of the entente cordiale ; with the sufferings 
of Russia we have much sympathy, and a sincere wish that out of 
evil good may come ; we are proud to think that when we found a 
coolness springing up between us and Germany we took the initiative 
and held out a hand which has been grasped most cordially, and 
made advances which have been welcomed enthusiastically all over 
Germany. 

The entente cordiale has indeed already made considerable pro- 
gress, more, perhaps, than in our most sanguine moments we could 
have hoped a few years ago. The seed has been sown, the flower has 
blossomed ; there have been friendly meetings, kind words, and cordial 
resolutions. Let us hope that they may ripen into good fruit—a 
reduction of armaments and expenditure, which would certainly lead 
to shorter hours of labour, lower prices of necessaries, better food, 
more comfortable houses, and more, in fact, of all the elements which 
go to make up the real comforts and blessings of life. 

Then, but then only, may we reasonably hope that Europe may 
have a bright and prosperous future before it, and the highest ambi- 
tion we can, as a nation, place before ourselves is that we in England 
may take a foremost place in the noble work of promoting ‘ peace on 
earth and goodwill amongst men.” 

AVEBURY. 
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Ir is gratifying to note that the speech delivered by Lord Roberts 
in January last before the members of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he stated in plain terms that the country was 
living in a fool’s paradise, as well as his exposition of the views of the 
National Service League, have found some echo in the Press even if 
they have produced little effect on the minds of the public. It pre- 
sents a curious illustration of the apathy of our countrymen that so 
serious an indictment, coming from such an authoritative source, 
should fail to carry conviction to the minds of all thinking men, and 
seems to justify the contention of the Grave-digger in Hamlet that all 
Englishmen are mad. The campaign which the late Commander-in- 
Chief is now conducting with a view of impressing upon all ranks of 
society our unpreparedness to engage in a serious war is perhaps of 
equal value to any of his successes in the field, and its ultimate results 
can hardly be over-estimated should it succeed in arousing the Man 
in the Street to a sense of his personal responsibility for the main- 
tenance and safety of the Empire. 

The education of the public as to the necessity of some form of 
universal training is of the first importance. Political parties will do 
nothing in this direction till coerced by a properly instructed public 
opinion. From my point of view I can only regret that this cam- 
paign was not inaugurated at the psychological moment just after the 
South African War, when, I venture to think, its results might have 
been more effective. Why this subject has not been taken up by the 
Defence Committee in some practical manner it is difficult to under- 
stand. It is well nigh inconceivable that it should have been ignorant 
of the state of affairs exposed by one of its principal and expert 
members, and, if so, nothing can excuse its timidity (to put it mildly) 
in not taking the country into its confidence and endeavouring at once 
to rectify this admittedly serious state of affairs. 

At the present moment I confess that, with a Government at 
the head of which is‘ a Minister who in September 1899 denied any 
necessity for preparation for the Boer War, and whose party was 
responsible for the surrender after Majuba in 1881 and for the failure 
to rescue Gordon in 1884, I have little confidence in the propaganda 
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of Lord Roberts being taken to heart or acted upon. Politics are so 
surrounded by extraneous matter that sometimes all sense of pro- 
portion seems to be lost sight of, and matters of comparatively small 
importance are allowed to push on one side those of vital moment to 
the Empire. What, after all, does anything matter if the safety of 
the country is not assured? The moment our security is even 
threatened down come toppling all our beautiful schemes political, 
philanthropic, socialistic, and otherwise, in the mud, and we find 
ourselves at grips with an enemy who has no illusions as to our readi- 
ness for war. 

No doubt in these circumstances Britons will rally and stand 
shoulder to shoulder against aggression, but it will then be too late. 
What ought to have been a well-drilled and organised force will be 
nothing but an unorganised and helpless mob quite incapable of 
meeting the troops that will be brought against it with any hopes of 
success. The raw material will be there, but what we shall want will 
be the manufactured article, or what Rudyard Kipling calls ‘ the man 
that is handled and made.’ There is no doubt about it, we can’t 
exist on the forbearance of others. We must be strong ourselves, 
and, without some sacrifice, we cannot be strong. The Japanese say 
that we think too much of our rights and too little of our duties, and 
I think this is a truth which wants continually rubbing into the con- 
science of the country. Not that we are without patriotism of a 
kind, but it lies very deep below the surface and wants a deal of 
waking up. Too much prosperity produces a state of mind opposed 
to any idea of self-sacrifice. What patriotism we have is no ‘longer 
the patriotism of our fathers. It is ephemeral and emotional, and 
bursts forth only in times of great excitement. It waves flags and 
shouts, and repeats that Britons never shall be slaves, but refrains 
from taking the necessary steps to prevent such a contingency. 

Then, again, there is always a greater danger of war under a Liberal 
than under a Unionist Government. It is not that the former are 
more bellicose, but that foreign countries have got it into their heads 
that a Liberal Government won’t fight and so are apt to become less 
circumspect in their demeanour if not more actively aggressive. It 
is generally thought by foreigners that a Liberal Government is more 
squeezable than a Unionist, and there is always a danger of their 
presuming too much on this idea. 

Then again the pacific protestations made, while in Opposition, 
are difficult to live up to in times of greater responsibility and are 
apt to come home to roost. We ourselves know that this is only part 
of the game, and that directly you give a Radical responsibility he 
becomes as patriotic as anyone else, and is no longer the friend of 
every country but his own. It is not that he won’t fight if the honour 
of his country is at stake, but that other countries think he won't, 
and herein lies the danger. 
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The criticisms of the events which led up to the Boer War, made 
by the present Government when in Opposition, give the impres- 
sion that (had they been in power) they would have allowed President 
Kruger to have invaded our territory with impunity. Now, is it 
likely the people of this country would have stood this? Would they 
have pocketed this insult and have taken it lying down ? I think not, 
and I don’t believe any Government would have dared to climb down 
before the ultimatum without being sent about its business in a very 
short space of time. We can all remember the black week in December 
1899. To what were the disasters at that time due? They were 
due entirely to want of preparation, for which every individual in the 
country was directly responsible. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the War Office was called upon to send 350,000 men to South 
Africa during the war, and that the country only provided them with 
the machinery for sending 80,000. Public opinion was not at that 
time sufficiently instructed to insist on a state of preparation adequate 
to our responsibilities. Is it more so now? Are we any more pre- 
pared to engage in a serious war now than we were then? Lord 
Roberts says No. Now all must admit that this is a very grave 
state of affairs, especially as no one can say that there are not at the 
present moment questions in Europe which may become serious at 
short notice and bring about contingencies for which we ought to be 
ready at all costs. I am aware that Mr. Haldane made a speech in the 
City the other day in which he said that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man would give him more men and more money ‘if necessary.’ Now, 
the City, being composed of business men, who like to be quite sure 
that they are not insured in a rotten concern, is always a little 
nervous about the defences of the country, and no doubt this speech 
was meant to satisfy its doubts at a critical time during the elections. 
The saving clause ‘ if necessary ’ has given a loop-hole, and a very big 
one, for the Prime Minister to climb through if in quieter times 
he should wish to modify his promise in this respect. Whether 
Mr. Haldane will be strong enough to insist on obtaining supplies 
sufficient for what he considers necessary remains to be seen. I have 
often thought that if a Secretary of State for War took the public and 
the House of Commons into his confidence he would get all he wanted. 
At the present moment he has a grand chance, as he will have no 
factious opposition to deal with. It is, I need hardly say, in no 
hostile spirit to Mr. Haldane that I make these remarks. On the 
contrary, I welcome the signs that the new Secretary of State for War 
is not above consulting the expert opinion of his professional advisers 
and that he comes to the work with a more or less open mind un- 
burthened by previous announcements which he might find it difficult 
to live up to. 

It is with a strong feeling that the only way to strengthen the 
hands of a War Minister is to awaken public opinion to the gravity of 
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the situation, and, if possible, to impress on the mass of our countrymen 
their individual responsibility for the efficiency of the fighting forces 
of the country, that I venture to put forward these views. I hold 
that public opinion on this point should be formed on the reasoned 
and thoughtful study of the question, and based on the expert opinion 
of professional advisers, and that every effort should be made to educate 
and instruct the people with a view to their insisting on their rulers 
taking the necessary steps to achieve the end in view. In no other 
way can a War Minister get the necessary backing to enable him to 
grapple with the question in an adequate and radical manner. Again, 
the recent criticisms of the Japanese as to the unpreparedness of our 
army for war ought to provide us with food for reflection. It is always 
an advantage ‘to see ourselves as others see-us,’ even if it does not 
conduce to our national vanity. The Japanese are a practical people. 
We are so no longer. They take the necessary precautions and 
make the necessary sacrifices that they may be strong in the hour 
of trial. We trust to luck to pull us through somehow. So far our 
luck has been that, since Waterloo, we have never come in contact 
with a first-class power, although our relative military strength to 
the powers of Europe has absolutely changed since those days. Now, 
far from quarrelling with or resenting the frankness of our allies, we 
ought to be grateful to them for expressing openly their candid opinion 
of our shortcomings. Nothing can be gained by concealing these 
things from ourselves. There is no use hiding our heads in the sand 
like the ostrich, and hoping no one will kick us. The more our weakness 
is exposed the greater is the chance of its being recognised by the 
country, and even being rectified in time. 

These home truths of our allies are perhaps a trifle irritating, 
yet their sting lies only in their truth. There is humour, too, in 
our being lectured by this vigorous and practical people, who have 
all the confidence of youth, and who, two or three years ago, we used 
to patronise, and whose pluck in standing up to the Russians we used 
to admire, though few of us anticipated what the result would be. 
I know that attempts have been made to explain away, or at any 
rate to tone down, the statement alluded to, and said to have been 
made in answer to a question put to the Japanese War Minister. 
I believe, too, that it has been officially and tactfully contradicted, 
and that our diplomatic sense of propriety has been satisfied. I think, 
however, it was Mr. Gladstone who on one occasien said, ‘ You can’t 
unpull a man’s nose,’ and it is equally impossible to unsay a state- 
ment of this kind, especially if it happens to be true. 

Surely the parties to a treaty have a right to insist, or at all events 
to satisfy themselves, that the other side is ready to carry it out in 
its entirety, and to demand that adequate measures should be taken 
to achieve this result. There is nothing offensive in this contention ; 
it is a matter of business, a contract that must be honourably and 
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‘ effectively’ carried out by both sides. A sense of self-preservation 
compels both parties to see that the other side is acting up to its | 
engagements. Are we doing this? Are we in a position to carry 
out our part of the bargain? What if their criticisms are just ? 
What if we are living in a fool’s paradise ? and if we wake up some 
morning to find ourselves attacked by a powerful enemy, and hit one, 
two, three, below the belt before we are ready, and before we have 
realised that war is upon us? It was thus that the Russians were 
surprised at Port Arthur, and it is admitted that the whole nation 
was staggered by the suddenness of the onslaught. It is recorded 
how the officers were enjoying themselves on shore, some dancing, 
some taking their recreation in other ways, when the Japanese guns 
were heard destroying their fleet in the harbour. The attack was 
so sudden and so unexpected, and the disaster so irreparable in its 
moral and its material aspects, that its effect was felt till the last 
day of the war. What guarantee have we that we shall not be found 
similarly unprepared if attacked in like circumstances, and whose 
fault will it be? Shall we be found marrying and giving in marriage, 
attending race meetings, playing football, or rather watching others 
playing football, and enjoying oyr undefended and unprotected 
increment ? Will this increment survive? Shall we at the end of 
a great war be in a similar state of prosperity to that in which we are 
now, and will our people enjoy the same liberty and prosperity as at 
present ? These are questions which they must decide for themselves. 
It will be too late to throw the blame on to the War Office, or to 
plead as an excuse for their criminal apathy that they were without 
warning. Military men of the highest authority have spoken in no 
uncertain tones, magazine articles, speeches in and out of Parliament, 
letters of soldiers and civilians in the daily press have for months been 
rubbing in the inadequacy of the military forces of the country. 
They have appealed to the patriotism of the citizen, they have appealed 
to his interests, they have held up the bushido of the Japanese 
and his self-sacrificing love of country. They have piped but the 
proletariat has not danced. The people refuse to be persuaded; 
they prefer to be deceived by the prophecy of smooth things, and to 
present a dead wall of apathy and indifference to the warnings of an 
educated and expert opinion. It is this feeling of prejudice that 
prevents the individual citizen from accepting his share of the respon- 
sibility for the defence of his country and the maintenance of the 
Empire, and which paralyses all attempts on the part of a War Minister 
to propound any scheme for the proper development of the military 
forces of the nation. To me it is a pathetic sight to see some well- 
intentioned civilian struggling with an absolutely insoluble problem 
in his attempts to make bricks without siraw. He is always met by 
the same obstructive and dense wall of prejudice, viz. the country 
won’t stand any form of compulsion, anything of the kind is revolting 
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to Englishmen, &c., &c., as if there was anything derogatory in defend- 
ing one’s country. This always seems to me a confession of weakness, 
a confession that our patriotism is below that of other countries, and 
that our ideas cannot soar above our money-grubbing pursuits, and 
are subservient to our individual as opposed to our national require- 
ments. Then we are told no form of compulsion can be tried till 
all else has failed. Well, all else has failed. I read in the Observer 
of this week that there had been thirty-nine attempts to reorganise 
the military forces of the nation since the Crimean War. What 
further proof of failure is wanted? Why should the fortieth attempt 
succeed when the conditions are exactly similar? We don’t want 
an army on the Continental pattern, but we do want a reserve of 
the best manhood of the country to fall back upon in case of necessity. 
The question is, how are we to get it, how are we to utilise to the best 
advantage the fine material we have at hand? At present the pro- 
posals put forward by the National Service League would seem to 
offer the best solution of the problem, but to carry them out, the 
individual citizen must be educated to realise the debt which he owes 
to his Fatherland, and the dangers to which his want of patriotism 
exposes it. 
ERROLL. 





THE EXPATRIATION OF CAPITAL 


I 


THE INCREASE OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AND THE INCREASE OF RETURNS 
TO INCOME-TAX 


In the December number of this Review I sought to reduce to some 
intelligible order the mass of ill-arranged statistics contained in the 
Statistical Abstract, relative to our export.and import trade. I did not 
attempt to make my treatment of the matter exhaustive. I confined 
myself to the elucidation of certain broad and salient facts, so ex- 
hibiting them that anyone desiring more minute information might, 
with a minimum of trouble, consult the volume for himself. The 
result of the analysis given by me was to show that the alarmists 
who maintain that this country is being ruined under Free Trade, 
and the optimists who maintain that it is still making satisfactory 
progress, are both wrong. Relatively to the population the pro- 
ductive industry of the country has, during the past fifteen years, 
been almost stagnant, neither gaining vigour nor dwindling. If it 
had not been, however, for an increase in our coal exports, it would 
have exhibited a relative decline. I showed also that this state of 
things was not due to any contraction of demand in the home market 
by giving a table of manufactured goods, to the value of 60,000,0001., 
which at present we import from abroad, but all, or most of which, 
we are capable of manufacturing for ourselves. 

I propose now to turn to another aspect of the subject, which 
this state of affairs suggests, and to which Mr. Chamberlain drew atten- 
tion in one of his speeches in November. The country, he said, is as 
a whole growing richer; but together with this growing enrichment 
there has been a growth in the number of those (strange as this may 
seem) who are impoverished because they can find no employment. 
Now, though wealth is not, as Karl Marx thought, the product of 
mere manual labour, it is a multiple of manual labour, and cannot be 
produced without it. Ordinary labour is, in fact, the productive 
unit. What then is the explanation of the paradox that the wealth 
of the country, taken as a whole, increases, whilst the field for that 
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labour, which is essential to prodtction, contracts—contracts suffi- 
ciently to leave an increasing residuum of unemployed ? 

Let, us take a few figures which will illustrate Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement. The gross amount of income reviewed for purposes of 
income-tax (Statistical Abstract, Table 15) was 201,000,0001. greater 
in 1903 than it was in 1892. It was 678,000,000/. in the earlier year 
and 879,000,0001. in the later. Of this increment 32,000,000/. is, 
from the national point of view, merely nominal, being due to the 
multiplication of Government, and especially of corporation officials. 
About 6,000,000/. is due to increased interest secured on public rates, 
&c. Houses account for 45,000,000/. But the principal increment is 
to be found in incomes ‘derived from businesses and professions.’ 
This alone amounts to 102,000,000/.—about 39 per cent. in the course 
of eleven years. This is what here concerns us. How does the product 
of businesses, which are the source of employment, increase, while 
employment itself exhibits a painful tendency to contract ? 

To this question there is a parallel one closely connected with it. 
How is it. that while our exports are practically stagnant, our imports 
exhibit an excess which is not only enormous in itself, but which tends 
steadily to increase? Our exports for 1903 were greater than they 
were in 1889 by 48,000,000/., our imports by 115,000,0001. (Statistical 
Abstract, Table 29). In the former the increase per head has been 
3s. 4d. In the latter it has been 26s. With regard to the propor- 
tions of the two bodies of goods, so far as the Statistical Abstract con- 
descends to inform us, the incoming goods in 1903 were to the value 
of 542,000,000/., whilst the outgoing goods were to the value of only 
290,000,000/. What is the explanation of this? The answer is easy, 
though the sages of the Cobden Club have done all they can to obscure 
it; and it constitutes an answer not to this question only, but also 
to the preceding one. 


II 


HOW IS THE EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS PAID FOR ? 


Let us begin with considering and dismissing one kind of false 
explanation for which the Codben Club is certainly not responsible. 
It is this—that if, in 1903 for example, our imports were (as they were) 
worth 250,000,000/. more than our exports, the balance must have 
been paid by us out of capital, either by a transference of foreign 
securities, on the part of persons in this country, to the foreign pro- 
ducers of the imported goods in question ; or else, which was the view 
of Mr. Seddon, by an actual export from this country of 250,000,0001. 
worth of gold bars or sovereigns. If such were the case, this country 
would in the space of fifteen years have squandered considerably 
over 3,000,000,000/. of capital. That nothing of this kind has ever 
taken place in the way of exporting gold and silver can be seen at a 
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glance by anyone who consults Tables 51 and 52 of the Statistical 
Abstract. Our largest export of the precious metals between 1889 
and 1903 was in 1898, the amount in that year being 52,000,0001. 
For the same year our imports were 58,000,0001., leaving a balance 
in our favour of 6,000,000/. Equally without any trace of its occur- 
rence is the alleged wholesale sacrifice of foreign securities by persons 
who consume the proceeds on eatables, dress, and other perishable 
commodities. But not only is there no evidence for the above 
fantastic statements, there is also no reason for invoking them as 
hypotheses ; for the facts to be explained are easily explicable without 
them. 

Let us keep, as a particular instance, to the figures already given 
for 1903. What we have to account for is an excess of imports over 
exports of 250,000,000). This excess is, however, by no means so 
great as it is made to appear by the grossly defective editing of the 
Statistical Abstract. The editors of that volume know, and state in 
a small note, that value of exports and imports are estimated on two 
different principles. The value of the exports is given minus the 
cost of carriage. The value of the imports is given plus the cost of 
carriage. The amount for carriage of imports, which goes into British 
pockets, has been estimated as something like 90,000,000). The 
excess, therefore, which has to be accounted for is reduced to some- 
thing like 160,000,0007. Of this fact, in the Statistical Abstract, no 
detailed notice is taken whatsoever. It is dismissed in exactly 
twenty-five words; while the figures as to exports and imports 
occupy more than 130 pages. 

What, then, is the explanation of this 160,000,000/? or of the 
volume of goods to that value which comes into the country in excess 
of the volume and value of the home-made goods sent out of it ? 
How are these imported goods paid for? A part is paid for by a 
sum which can only be given approximately, but which there is 
reason to believe amounts to about 20,000,000/., brought in by the 
foreign tourists and visitors, who, in ever-increasing numbers, and 
with increasingly lavish expenditure, throng our hotels, or establish 
themselves in London and country houses. (The traveller’s income 
brought annually into Italy is estimated at something between 
15,000,000/. and 17,000,000/.) But if this portion of the sum in ques- 
tion cannot be stated with exactitude, there is another portion, 
incomparably larger, which can be. In the analysis of the sources 
of income assessed to income-tax (and a very bad analysis it is), which is 
given in Table 17 of the Statistical Abstract, the following classes of 
income are identified, and their gross amounts stated. Government 
securities out of the United Kingdom, 4,000,000/. ; securities out of 
the United Kingdom, other than Government securities, 20,000,0001. ; 
Indian, Colonial, and foreign guaranteed railways, 25,000,000/.; other 
railways out of the United Kingdom, 14,000,000). We thus have, from 
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the above stated sources, a foreign income of 63,000,000/. This, 
taken together with the amount brought into the country by foreign 
visitors, gives us a total of about 83,000,000I. 

The sum, accordingly, which remains to be accounted for is 
77,000,0001. What is the origin of that? A glance at the Statistical 
Abstract will make the answer evident. In the Table just referred to 
certain classes of foreign incomes are singled out and identified— 
namely, those that have just been mentioned, but no others. That 
there must be, however, foreign incomes of other kinds is a matter 
of common knowledge. A well-known British subject, for example, 
is the principal wine-grower in Sicily. English engineering firms have 
enormous works in Italy. A firm of English dressmakers has houses 
in Paris, Nice, Cannes, and New York. But of all this vast employ- 
ment of British capital abroad the Statistical Abstract says nothing, 
and makes no attempt to discriminate the vast income derived from it. 
If a man gets 5,000/. a year from shares in the Paris and Mediterranean 
Railway his income is punctiliously discriminated from that of his 
friend who gets a similar income from the Great Western Railway at 
home. But an income of 20,0001. which comes from Sicilian vine- 
yards is classed together with, and treated as if it differed in no 
important way from, a similar income produced by a brewery at 
Brentford or Burton. In dealing with the income of a great engineer- 
ing firm it is all one to the editors of the Statistical Abstract whether 
this or that portion of it comes from works at Pozzuoli or at Elswick. 
Everything is thrown together into the common pot of official stupidity 
and obscurantism. 

Anyhow, the fact emerges that there comes into this country a 
great foreign income in addition to that which the Statistical Abstract 
specifies as such—an income derived by British subjects from the use 
of their capital in businesses out of the United Kingdom, and from 
the employment of non-British labour ; and in this undiscriminated 
foreign income we have the explanation of the 77,000,000/. still left 
unaccounted for out of the total net excess of imports over exports— 
an excess amounting to 140,000,000/. In other words, it is evident 
that out of the mixed and unanalysed incomes comprised in Schedule D, 
which amounted in 1903 to 365,000,000/., at least 77,000,000/. has its 
origin in businesses whose locality is outside this country. Add this 
to the foreign income officially identified as such, and add these two 
to the income brought in by foreign visitors, and the mystery of how 
we pay for the excess of imports over exports is solved. 

Now with this explanation—at all events if we take it generally 
—the economists of the Cobden Club show no disposition to disagree. 
In what, then, does their error lie, to which I have already adverted, 
and which it is my object in the present pages to expose? It lies in 
the fact that having got hold of one side of the truth, they entirely 
fail to understand another side, and hide from themselves the signi- 
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ficance of the whole situation by one of the most childish and per- 
versely misleading theories that ever entered the heads of serious 
and grown-up men. Let me now explain what this theory is. 


Ill 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE CRADLE 


The philosophers of the Cobden Club, and the enthusiasts of Free 
Trade generally, whenever the excess of our imports over our exports 
has been forced on their notice by Protectionists as a sign either 
that our country is becoming bankrupt by spending its capital, or 
else that its productive industries are being swamped by those of 
foreign nations, have not been content with showing that the former 
contention is incorrect by adducing such facts as those which a moment 
ago we dwelt on, but they have sought to meet the latter contention 
also by declaring not only that we are not living on our capital, but 
that our productive industries are shown to be in a state of progressive 
efficiency by that very condition of things in which alarmists see 
signs of their ruin. _ It is impossible; they say, that the growth of our 
import trade, whether our imports be raw materials or manufactured 
commodities, can do any harm whatever to our exports and our home 
industries. On the contrary, they proceed, our imports, be their 
growth never so great, must necessarily be the sign of a corresponding 
increase in our exports, the two being inseparable correlatives. 

This doctrine has been enunciated constantly during the present 
fiscal controversy, and reduced for the use of Free-trade speakers 
to the form of a short motto—‘ No importing without exporting.’ 
That is to say, ‘ If you wish to measure the prosperity of the country, 
look to the imports, and the exports will take care of themselves. 
Our imports notoriously increase. Our exports must increase in 
proportion somehow, even if it is not very easy to discover precisely 
how. Free-traders may, therefore, rest in the blessed assurance that 
in spite of superficial symptoms everything is still for the best in this 
best of all possible countries.’ 

The importance which the Free-traders attribute to this doctrine, 
and the extent to which it dominates their arguments, and colours 
their whole view of the situation, is indicated by the manner in which 
Lord Avebury—one of the most highly gifted of the Free-trade party 
—tefers to it. Writing in this Review (September 1903) Lord Avebury 
sought to dispose of what he looked on as the foolish contention that 
any growth in the imports of manufactured goods could possibly 
injure the industry of the country into which they were imported. 
The answer to this contention is to be found, he said, in what he called 
‘the clear’ proposition which forms part of the ground-work of all 
Free-trade economics. The injury from excessive importation, 
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which Protectionists affect to dread, is, he said, in the nature of 
things, ‘an impossibility, for,’ he went on, quoting Mr. Armitage 
Smith, ‘it would imply importing without exporting. A nation with 
nothing to offer cannot buy ; and tf foreign goods come into a country, 
some other articles must go out in exchange.’ 

Such, then, is the doctrine—the palladium of Free-trade optimism 
—the pitiable fallacy of which I propose to point out here. It is a 
doctrine which at first sight has so much the air of an axiom that a 
child in the nursery would at once accept it as such. It is, however, 
an axiom fit for the nursery only ; and a system of economics founded 
on it might be called the economics of the cradle. This doctrine, 
which Lord Avebury and his friends assert with so much solemnity, 
is contradicted not only by what it is plain might happen conceivably, 
but by what actually does happen in this country at the present day, 
and is of all economic facts the most immediately important for our- 
selves. A large part of our imports, to the value of something like 
140,000,000/., does come into this country without any corre- 
sponding goods, any securities, or any gold or silver, going out of this 
country in exchange for them. 

Let me first show the reader that this is possible by taking the 
case of a town instead of a country. A cotton manufacturer, we will 
say, whose mill is in Lancashire, is obliged, on account of his health, 
to live most of the year at Brighton. The bread which he eats at 
Brighton has its origin, we will say, in America; the tea which he 
drinks comes from India. How are these things paid for? They are 
paid for ultimately by certain cotton goods which the manufacturer 
sends to America and to India as an equivalent. But though he sends 
these goods from England, he does not send them from Brighton. 
He sends them from Lancashire. Brighton has no share in producing 
them. Brighton receives the imports, and grows locally rich in 
consequence ; but no exports of any kind go out from it. We need 
only suppose Brighton to be a little independent state; and the 
situation, unchanged otherwise, will correspond with the situation 
of Great Britain. 

Let us now take the case of our own and of some actually foreign 
country. There are, we will say, two brothers, A and B, of Anglo- 
French parentage, one of whom makes stockings at Nottingham, 
whilst the other makes silks at Lyons. A imports silks into England 
for his wife’s dresses from B. B, at Lyons, takes A’s stockings in 
exchange for them. Here, no doubt, we have a condition of things 
in which, as Lord Avebury and the Cobden Club say, importation 
and exportation are correlatives. The greater the quantity of silk 
that B sends to Nottingham, the greater will be the quantity of the 
stockings that A sends to Lyons. But let us suppose that, no matter 
for what reason, A, without changing his place of habitual residence, 
transfers his business to Lyons, where he sets up his machinery and 
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employs French labour. What will happen now? Silks for his 
wife’s wear will still come from Lyons to Nottingham ; but, instead 
of coming out of Nottingham, the stockings, which still pay for them, 
will be sent in a spring cart from one quarter of Lyons into another. 

Or let us take the case of English holders of foreign railway stock. 
The income which comes into the country from this source is, as we 
have seen already, 39,000,000/., a sum larger than the profits of our 
entire railway system at home. What British exports do the recipients 
of this imported income give in exchange for it? They give none. 
Why should they give any? They have already given an equivalent 
for it in the countries where the railways lie by performing the service 
of carrying goods and passengers. If the doctrine of Lord Avebury 
and the Cobden Club were true, the holders of foreign railway stock 
would have not only to convey passengers in return for the fares 
paid by them, but would have also to give them their fares back 
again in the form of little presents of goods manufactured in Great 
Britain. For the foreign passenger this system would be delightful. 
‘Your ticket, Sahib,’ a booking-clerk might say, ‘costs 50 rupees. 
What will you take it out in? In British wines, in Irish diamonds, 
or in five hundred reels of the finest: Paisley thread?’ Even Lord 
Avebury and Mr. Armitage Smith will hardly maintain that this 
millennial dream is a fact. 

Yet again, let us take an example which is at once more detailed 
and comprehensive. There are Englishmen who, as we know, have 
interests in a great variety of industries and properties abroad— 
Russian oil-wells, Italian and French vineyards, German carpet 
factories, the business of dressmaking in Paris, and so on indefinitely. 
Let us suppose that one man has shares in all the concerns just named. 
This means that he is virtually the proprietor of so much Russian 
oil, so many bottles of Italian and French wine, so many Saxony 
carpets, and so many Paris-made toilettes. Such a man imports for 
his own use into England so much Russian oil, so much Marsala, 
Chianti, champagne, and claret, so many Saxony carpets, and so 
many Parisian dresses. But what English goods does he send out of 
England to pay for them? Naturally he sends none. The imported 
goods are his own property already. There is no export of British 
goods in return for this mass of imports, any more than there is in 
return for the sixteen Saratoga trunks, full of French millinery, 
which a charming American young lady brings over with her from the 
Hétel Bristol to Claridge’s. 

In other words, the existence of a foreign income in this country, 
on which Free Traders often dwell as explaining the excess of imports 
over exports, means nothing else than the occurrence of what these 
same Free Traders on other occasions are accustomed to describe as 
an ‘impossibility ’—that is to say, the importation into Great Britain 
of goods which require no British exports to balance them. 

Vor. LIX—No. 349 GG 
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Hence the amount of our imports, though it is no doubt an index 
of the wealth of the inhabitants of Great Britain, is no index of the 
condition of British productive industry. 

This statement of the case, however, though accurate so far as it 
goes, is not yet complete. Let us examine the situation farther. 


IV 


OUR CAPITAL NOT LOST, BUT EXPATRIATED 


In an interesting article by Mr. Eltzbacher, on ‘ Unemployment 
and the “Moloch of Free Trade,” ’ which appeared in this Review 
last December, the writer weakens his case, otherwise very strongly 
put, by adding to many sober statements exaggerations of the most 
misleading kind. Not content with emphasising the fact that of late 
years, under the régime of Free Trade, unemployment in this country 
has shown alarming signs of increasing, and that the maintenance 
of the unemployed, who produce nothing, is a grave burden on the 
resources of the employed and the employers alike, he proceeds to 
repeat the fallacy on which I commented at. the beginning of the 
present article. Not only is there, he says, an increase of unemploy- 
ment among the working classes, but a rapid dissipation is in progress 
of the resources of the rich also. ‘The huge excess of imports over 
exports’ has, he says, been ‘ paid for by our national capital.’ 

Now that this statement, as thus put, is untrue, is abundantly 
shown by the increase of incomes assessed to income tax. The 
wealthier part of the community cannot have been growing poorer 
when its business income during the precise period specified has 
increased by no less than 39 per cent. ; nor is there any sign to be 
found that we are parting with our capital invested abroad in the 
fact that such investments of it as are specified in the Statistical 
Abstract have increased by 21 per cent. since the year 1890 (Statistical 
Abstract, Table 17). I need not go over this ground again. The 
figures referred to have apparently escaped Mr. Eltzbacher’s attention. 
His error, however, seems less to be due to any mere negligence of 
fact than to a certain confusion of thought. 

When it is asserted that a country is losing its capital, two things 
may be meant—either that the capital is passing out of the personal 
possession of those inhabitants of the country who till lately owned 
it, or else that its original owners, though still personally retaining 
it, are transferring it, as an instrument of wealth production, from 
their own country to others. The effects of these two processes are, 
inde2d, within limits, identical. If, for example, in Dublin, a great 
brewing business collapsed, and 2,000 men were thereby thrown out 
of employment, it would make little matter to these particular men 
whether the catastrophe was due to their employer having squandered 
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all his money in the purchase of foreign lollypops, or to his having 
found it advantageous to ‘scrap’ his plant in Dublin, and set up a 
new brewery on astill larger scale in Miinich. This fact may have 
helped Mr. Eltzbacher to confuse the two situations ; but, apart from 
the point of resemblance just mentioned, there is between them a 
very important difference. 

A manufacturer whose house and factory are both in the same 
town—for the sake of convenience, let us say that the town is Dover— 
produces goods which, after he has paid for the raw material, yield 
him a gross balance of 30,0001. annually. Of this, 20,0001. goes in 
wages to Kentish workmen ; whilst 10,000]. remains to him as his own 
income. If his factory is for any reason closed, 20,0001. is in any 
case lost to the working men of his neighbourhood ; and if the factory 
is closed because the manufacturer is bankrupt, the workmen, servants, 
and numerous English tradesmen, to whom his personal income has 
passed in return for their several services, lose also to the extent of a 
further 10,0001. But if, on the other hand, his factory at Dover is 
closed merely because he has taken his business across twenty miles 
of water, to Calais, whence he receives—Dover being still his place of 
residence—an income which equals,.or even exceeds perhaps, that 
which came to him formerly, his former Kentish factory hands will 
be just as penniless as in the other case ; but a mass of persons, whose 
employments are of another nature, may, instead of being less prosper- 
ous, be even more prosperous than before. More gardeners may be 
employed, more indoor servants. The local cabman, the builder, 
the plumber, the grocer, the dairyman, may receive more custom. 
It may well be that an income of 12,000/., the origin of which is in 
France, and which stands for imported goods, may be disbursed 
among Englishmen in and about Dover, in place of the 10,000/., the 
origin of which was in England, and which stood for goods necessitating 
the employment of Kentish labour. Thus one class of Kentishmen 
will gain to the extent of 2,000/. ; though another class—namely, the 
former factory hands—lose to the extent of 20,0001. 

I have taken the above figures for purposes of illustration merely. 
So far as their proportions go, they have no reference to actualities ; 
but the imaginary case just stated shows the essential nature of the 
process which results in the great and growing excess of our imported 
over our exported products. The excess of imports over exports is 
neither more nor less than imported income in the concrete—an income 
which has its origin in capital which is owned in Great Britain, but is 
utilised in other countries. The situation, as thus explained, is very 
different from that imagined by Mr. Eltzbacher and other over-hasty 
Protectionists, whose hypothesis is absolutely irreconcilable with 
important and indisputable facts. 

Were Mr. Eltzbacher and those who think with him right—that is 
to say, if the excess of imports stood, as they fancy it does, for the 
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dissipation of British capital—there could not be, as there has been, 
a vast and steady increase in the taxed income of Great Britain ; 
but as soon as we realise that what has actually been taking place is 
not a dissipation of capital, but merely an expatriation of capital, 
the facts of the case, seemingly so contradictory, become intelligible. 
We understand how an increasing volume of capital may be owned 
by British subjects, and how an increasing income derived from its 
employment may come into this country, pay income tax in this 
country, and be spent in this country; that certain classes of British 
workers may be increasingly benefited by it, and that yet at the same 
time amongst other classes of workers employment may diminish, 
and the burden of pauperism grow, to an appreciable and even 
formidable extent. 

Is, then, the possession by a nation of an increasing foreign income 
necessarily injurious to that nation? Or can we accept it, on the other 
hand, as being necessarily a sign of growing national prosperity ? 
To answer either of these questions with a simple ‘ Yes’ would be 
ludicrous. Everything depends upon circumstances. Let us consider 
briefly what the determining circumstances are. 


Vv 


THE REPATRIATION OF CAPITAL 


All parties agree, so far as the present controversy is concerned, 
that the test of a nation’s prosperity is to be found in the fulness of 
employment which, through the application of capital, is provided 
for its workers generally. Let us, then, suppose that at some period 
or other all the capital of the country found employment in home 
industries, and that all who wanted to work found well-paid work to 
do. Under such circumstances any expatriation of capital, by the 
transference of factories from this to some other country, would 
deprive this country of a considerably larger income than would come 
back to it in the form of imported profits. Under such circumstances, 
however, no such expatriation would take place ; for we assume that 
all available capital can be fully employed at home. 

But let us pursue the course of affairs farther. Capital, we will 
assume—and this is what has actually happened—has increased faster 
than the possibilities of its home employment. Its expatriation now, 
when this situation has arisen, instead of being an injury to this 
country, becomes so much clear gain. The imported profits derived 
from its use abroad are an addition to the national income, and this 
addition is, from the very terms of our supposition, not counter- 
balanced by any shrinkage of home employment. Thus if the growth 
of capital which could not be employed at home had enabled by this 
time a hundred thousand residents in Great Britain to become the 
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proprietors of all the foreign railways in the world, the enormous 
imported income which would come into this country would, as it 
diffused itself in being spent, enrich the entire community, no class 
being impoverished by it. It could only be conceived of as an implicit 
injury to any class if foreign railway employés could be represented 
as competitors of home-staying British subjects. But this it is 
quite plain that they are not. Porters on the line from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem do not compete with the porters on the line from London 
to Brighton. 

The growth of a foreign or imported income and the increasing 
expatriation of capital injure this country only when the capital 
expatriated might for similar purposes have been reasonably em- 
ployed at home, in which latter case, even if the home-produced 
profits of the capitalist should be somewhat smaller than his imported 
profits, the total income enjoyed in this country would be greater ; 
for in addition to the employer’s profits, it would include the work- 
men’s wages. But if there is no opening at the time for further home 
employment, and if such employment as is possible must be given to 
foreign workers, or to nobody, then the income derived from the 
employment of such foreign workers is, so far as it goes, for this 
country clear gain. It may be only half a loaf, but it is better than 
no bread. 

The maximum of home employment possible for such capital as 
exists may be compared to a vessel which will hold a certain quantity 
of water. As soon as it is filled to the brim, any added water wastes 
itself, unless it is caught in other vessels, and thus transferred else- 
where. An overflow may, however, take place before the brim is 
reached. Much of the upper part of the vessel’s sides may, through 
insufficient precautions, have been suffered to grow rusty, and may 
thus have been eaten into holes, the vessel’s natural capacity being 
thereby greatly diminished. In other words, the particular country in 
question may, owing to a mistaken commercial policy, come to be 
so placed in comparison with other countries that any fresh applica- 
tion of capital to its home industries happens to be attended by a 
purely artificial disadvantage, as compared with the application of 
the same capital abroad. And such is the situation which, as every- 
thing goes to show, has developed itself in our own country at the 
present day. British capital is, in increasing quantities, being utilised 
in production outside Great Britain, when it might, were Great Britain 
not placed at an artificial disadvantage, be utilised there with equal 
benefit to the capitalist, and with the further result that, instead of 
mere imported profits, there would be home-made profits and home- 
paid wages also. 

The question to be considered is, What is the actual extent of this 
remediable expatriation of capital? Writers like Mr. Eltzbacher err 
by a hasty and unconsidered exaggeration of it. There is no need to 
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suppose that it is as yet of any great magnitude in order to account 
for the maximum of industrial distress which has thus far developed 
itself. When a shoe shrinks, the foot may suffer acute agony, though 
the shrinkage is so small that to an observer it is hardly visible. This 
is not, however, a reason for neglecting the calamity. On the con- 
trary, it is a proof that it is remediable, and should encourage us to 
apply a remedy. 

Mr. Eltzbacher calculates that the maintenance of our unemployed 
is costing the country about 50,000,000/. annually, which these persons, 
if employed, might produce for themselves in wages. In my own article 
last December I gave a table of imported articles, not by any means 
complete, to the value of 60,000,000/., all of which, under favourable 
circumstances, might be manufactured in this country. The Statistical 
Abstract identifies an imported income of 63,000,000I., two-thirds of 
which arises from investments in foreign railways ; and, in addition to 
this, I have shown that there is a further imported income arising 
from the employment of our capital in a variety of foreign businesses, 
the gross amount of which is between 70,000,000/. and 80,000,000/. 
Thus the total foreign or imported income other than that brought in 
by travellers—and really consisting of goods produced by British 
capitalists abroad, which are brought by them into this country as 
being their own property—amounts in value to some 140,000,000/. It 
cannot be doubted that a large part of these imports represents an 
employment of capital which could not be employed at home ; but as 
anyone may see by glancing at the short list given by me in the December 
number of this Review (p. 1020), we shall be within the mark if we 
estimate that about half the amount just mentioned—namely, im- 
ported goods to the value of something like 70,000,000/.—might, were 
British industries placed on a proper footing, be produced by British 
labour as advantageously as they now are by foreign. Were such a 
change effected, the employers and capitalists would continue to receive 
their profits, and there would be a fund of something like 50,000,0001., 
which would, in accordance with the calculations of Mr. Eltzbacher, 
supply our able-bodied unemployed with wages produced by own 
exertions, instead of leaving them to be maintained in discontent and 
uselessness by means of an enormous dole wrung from the rest of the 
nation, which is a burden to those that give and a demoralisation to 
those that take. 

If only the philosophers of the Cobden Club will condescend to 
outgrow their present absurd belief that the importing of foreign 
goods into this country necessarily means a corresponding exportation 
of British goods, they will possibly come to see that in the general 
position of the Protectionists there is more sound sense and a truer 
economic insight than they are at present inclined to impute to it, 
or than at present they possess themselves. 

W. H. Matzock. 
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THE DANCE IN ANCIENT GREECE 


Art the very outset of the study of the Greek dance, we are con- 
fronted by a curious verbal difficulty. In our modern language 
there exists no exact equivalent to the Greek term for dancing, and 
the difference between the meaning of their word and ours is as 
great as is the difference between their dance and our dancing. Our 
word ‘dance’ comes from the Old-High-German ‘dansén,’ to draw, 
to stretch out, and its definition is ‘to leap, skip, hop, or glide, with 
measured movements of the body.’ But the Greek word ‘ orchésis ’ 
has a much wider meaning than this; it includes the sense of the 
word ‘ dansén’ given above (which is much the same as that of their 
own word ‘ gumnazo’), and also the sense of what we now call mimetic. 
Plato says that one kind of dancing 

imitates musical recitation and aims at preserving dignity and freedom, the 
other aims at producing health, agility, and beauty, in the limbs and parts of 
the body, giving the proper flexion and extension to each of them, a harmonious 


motion being diffused everywhere, and forming a suitable accompaniment to 
the dance. 


From the many allusions to dancing in the works of various Greek 
authors, including Plato, we see that the gymnastic training, the 
mere exercising of the body, was entirely subservient to the higher 
branch of ‘ orchésis,’ which strove to ‘imitate musical recitation ’ in 
gesture. That great importance was attached to gymnastic, and that 
a thorough mastery over the limbs which can only come from the 
most rigorous training was required of professional dancers, there 
can be no question ; but there can also be no doubt that this was 
practised only as an aid to the mimetic dance. 

A passage in Herodotus tells us with what contempt the Greeks 
treated mere acrobatic dancing, and how inferior it was considered to 
be to the higher art. A certain Hippocleides, having been asked to show 
one of the many accomplishments which entitled him to become the 
husband of the daughter of the tyrant of Sicyon, proceeded to display 
himself in the dance ; and having commenced with a stately measure, 
he then wished to show his wonderful agility, and so well did he succeed 
that Clisthenes, the tyrant, angrily exclaimed : ‘Son of Tisander, you 
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have danced away your marriage,’ refusing to have a son-in-law who 
was so little of an artist that he could make a boast of his mere skill. 
Socrates, too, had great dislike to the ‘wonderful tricks’ which 
dancers could perform with their bodies, and thought them very ugly. 
What would have been his disgust could he have seen some of our 
modern contortions—the high-kicking, the skirt dance, the ‘split’! 
As in all great art, the Greeks in their dancing made use of mechanical 
means only in so far as they could assist in carrying out the artists’ 
inspiration. The true artist should not be hampered by any technical 
difficulties ; he must be an absolute master of ‘ technique,’ but never 
should he allow that ‘technique’ to be the end and aim of his art; 
by so doing he forfeits all claim to the title of artist in the real and 
highest sense of that much-abused word. 

Looking, then, at the subject from this point of view, we can see 
the gulf which separates modern dancing from the Greek dance. The 
modern term denotes something entirely mechanical, however pretty 
and pleasing our dancing-masters contrive to make it by having rhyth- 
mical acrobatic feats performed by beautiful executants. Dancing, in 
the Greek sense, must be interpreted quite differently ; it is rhythmical 
movement—and so far it is mechanical—but it is also pantomimic, It 
is the imitation of words by gestures ; the bodily expression of a feeling ; 
it comprises every variety of action, quick and slow; it deals with 
every subject, grave and gay, religious and profane, decorous and 
indecorous ; nothing in nature is too high or too low to be outside its 
scope ; it embraces the whole scale of human passions, and leaves no 
chord untouched of them. This radical difference must be kept in 
mind whenever Greek dancing is thought of, otherwise any interpreta- 
tion of the subject must become hopelessly confused. 

The question itself is so extensive that only its barest outlines can 
be traced within the present limits. There are also certain aspects of 
the subject which it is not possible to discuss here. 

Our knowledge of the Greek dance is derived from two sources : 
(1) Greek literature ; (2) Greek sculpture and painting. The first 
reveals the religious and ethical importance attached to the art; it 
gives us the descriptions of many dances, and the occasions of their 
performance. Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Athe- 
neous, and Herodotus especially allude to dancing, while Lucian, in his 
dialogue De Saltatione, is full of information concerning ‘ orch ‘sis.’ 
But throughout the writings of all the Greek poets, philosophers 
and historians, are scattered scraps of valuable knowledge relating 
to the dance, which when pieced together become extremely 
illuminating. 

Again, the metre of the poems which were danced presents a 
field of investigation, hitherto almost unexplored, to the student 
who would care to pursu: further this aspect of the question. The 
choruses from the plays of Aischylus and Aristophanes, and other 
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poetical works such as the Pwan and the Hyporcheme, which are 
known to have been accompanied by the dance, would reveal, if their 
metre were satisfactorily analysed, the rhythm as well of the ancient 
dances as of the dance-music. Gevaert, in his Musique de [Anti- 
quité, says that ‘ancient poetry is already music from the point of 
view of rhythm ; to make a real melody of it, the composer has only 
to adapt a melodic contour.’ That is to say, the rhythm of the music 
in no way altered the measure of the verse; on the contrary, the 
music followed it entirely, and thus from the metrical rhythm the 
musical rhythm was derived. So that from the metre of those poetical 
works which were danced, the measure of the dances can be ascer- 
tained. It is highly probable, as the dance in the early days was 
almost inseparable from the lyric, that the endless variety of Grecian 
metric was very largely a result of this constant interaction and 
collaboration of bodily rhythm with that of sound. The metre of 
the poem was influenced by the rhythm of the dance, and the latter 
had to adapt iteelf to the form of the poem it strove to express, 
the union of the two giving birth to Greek rhythmic art, in all its 
richness. 

Our second source of information is sculpture and painting ; and 
these confirm in every way all that the literature tells us. From the 
monuments and from the paintings on the vases may be learnt the 
attitudes and gestures of the dance. 

The technical part of Greek choreography is very similar to our 
own, and much of the training which the modern ‘ ballerina’ has to 
go through was included in the curriculum of the professional dancer 
of two or three thousand years ago. This makes it possible for whole 
dance-movements to be reconstructed from a single attitude painted 
on a vase ; for, from this given attitude, it is comparatively easy to 
deduce the steps which must necessarily precede, and those which 
must follow, according to the laws of harmony and equilibrium, and 
so to build up the movement. The folds of the drapery help us to 
determine the direction of a ‘ pirouette ’ or a ‘ pivot’ ; the turn of the 
head, the action of the hands, the slightest inclination of the whole 
body to either one side or the other, are, to masters of the art, unmis- 
takable indications of certain dance-movements. This aspect of the 
question is dealt with very fully and conclusively by M. Maurice 
Emmanuel, in his Danse Grecque Antique, although, as he himself 
admits, the results in many cases are, and cannot be otherwise than, 
extremely hypothetical. From the sculpture and painting we learn 
the characteristic Greek gestures: those of despair and of joy; of 
adoration, solemn and ecstatic, wild and inspired; of love and of 
hate ; of playfulness‘and of mirth ; the grotesque and the abandoned ; 
all inspired by that unfailing sense of harmony and beauty with which 
the Greeks were so thoroughly imbued. 

Thus their sculpture and painting can tell us how the Greeks 
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danced in space; their poems—if sufficiently analysed—how they 
danced in time. 

By the Greeks the Dance was considered of the greatest importance 
educationally, as can be seen from the writings of both the poets and 
the philosophers ; while the historians tell us of the place it occupied 
in the mental and physical training of their men and women. What 
football and cricket are physically to the Englishman, and what the 
duel is to the German, the dance was to the Greek. But as games, 
poetry, and dancing were dedicated to the gods—were, in fact, entirely 
religious—the dance was even more part and parcel of their daily 
life, and dearer to the Greek than the national sports of England are 
dear to. the Englishman or the duel to the German youth, whose 
thirst for the amende honorable is more the result of his instinct 
for physical exercise than an excessive love of honour. Plato’s 
opinion on the educational value of the dance is well worth quoting. 
Education, according to him, is first given through Apollo and 
the Muses, and ‘he who is well educated will be able to sing 
and dance well,’ and the regulation of the dances is to be in the 
legislator’s hands ; dances imitating war are to be performed by the 
choruses ; figures, wherein are practised the hurling of javelins, the 
uses of archery, and various sorts of attack and defence, are to be 
performed both by youths and maidens, for ‘ these sorts of exercises, 
and no other, are useful both in peace and war, and are beneficial 
alike to states and to private houses.’ Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Symposiwm, is made to say that ‘no part of the body is inactive in 
dancing, but that the neck, the legs, the hands are alike exercised, so 
that he who would have his body improved in suppleness should 
learn how to dance.’ Instruction in the rudiments of choreography 
must have been imparted to every Greek, especially in the early 
days. 

The chorus, with song and dance combined, was originally a 
public manifestation in which a large number of citizens took part, 
and for this a certain amount of training was essential. In Sparta, 
according to Athensus, all who were above five years of age learnt 
the Pyrrhic. There were many ‘ private dances’ in use among the 
Greeks—figures in which men and women, not professionals, took 
part—and these certainly must have required some sort of technical 
skill to perform. 

Of dancing-masters little is known. The early poets, Thaletas 
and Alkman, appear to have devoted much of their time to the training 
of the chorus, teaching them new rhythmical action, and introducing 
@ more vehement style in both music and the dance. Aischylus is 
said to have been the inventor of many figures, and to have himself 
instructed those who took part in his choruses, not intrusting their 
arrangement to the ordinary masters. Sophocles was also credited 
with being an accomplished dancer, and probably directed his own 
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choruses. We hear, too, of a certain Telesis or Telestes who composed 
new figures and taught men ‘to use the action of their hands’ as an 
aid to verbal expression. 

‘Cheironomy,’ the art of using the hands, is the most important 
and the most difficult branch of the mimetic art, and was doubtless 
that to which the Greek dancing-master devoted his greatest care 
and attention. This same Telestes, according to Aristotle, was the 
director of Aischylean choruses, and so able was he that, in managing 
the Seven against Thebes, he made all the action plain by dancing. 
Thesbes, Pratinas, and Phrynichus were called ‘dancing-poets,’ 
because they not only made their dramas depend upon the dancing 
of the chorus, but, besides directing their own plays, they ‘taught 
dancing to all who wished to learn.’ Xenophon says that ‘ poets 
originally arranged dances for freeborn men, and employed figures 
as emblems of what was being sung.’ So the métier of dancing-master 
would seem to have been closely associated with that of poet. 

One feels in studying the Greek dance that religiousness is its 
chief characteristic. The choral dances were part of the divine service, 
and much of the ritual at the Eleusinian mysteries was pantomimic ; 
Dionysos, with his train of satyrs and m#nads, was worshipped in this 
fashion ; and in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the Ionians are said 
to have delighted the god with their dance, the Paan being the 
favourite measure of Leto’s fair son. Pindar and A’schylus frequently 
mention religious dances, while Aristophanes declares that ‘ dancing 
in honour of the gods was a universal practice throughout Greece.’ ; 

There seems to have been no necessarily fixed number of those who 
took part in the dances. In mimetic scenes, solo dancing naturally 
held a predominant position, whilst for more elaborate displays 
several executants were necessary. In the choral dances, the number 
of performers greatly varied ; we are told that sometimes they con- 
sisted of as many as fifty citizens. From the testimony of poet and 
historian, and from the paintings on vases, we know that both men 
and women danced in Greece, and not men only, as some would have 
us believe. 

The dance took its character according to the god in whose honour 
it was performed. The most ancient song and dance seems to have 
been the Doric Pean in honour of Apollo, with flute accompaniment. 
It was performed on solemn occasions, and was in character grave 
and staid, as befitted the subjects with which it dealt. The steps 
were probably very simple, the dance being somewhat of the nature 
of a rhythmical march. Apollo himself is said to have danced the 
Pean with ‘noble and lofty steps’ as he led a chorus of Cretans who 
followed him, singing the sweet strains of the Iopean. From the 
Pean are derived three different dances whose immediate object was 
the worship of Apollo and Artemis, though at a later period they were 
performed on other occasions. These are the Gymnopedic, the 
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Pyrrhic, and the Hyporchematic. The first served as a sort of intro- 
duction to the Pyrrhic, and was held in high esteem by the Spartans, 
the most notable citizens considering it an honour to take part in its 
execution. The chorus was made up of men and boys, unclad, who 
imitated rhythmically, by steps and gesticulations, the wrestling 
match and Pancration. The songs of Alkman and Thaletas were 
used for the Gymnopedic dance. Of the Pyrrhic, the information is 
more precise and detailed. Athensus attributes it to the Lacede- 
monians, whose warlike character made the invention and execution 
of martial dances appropriate to them, but Lucian believes its inventor 
to have been Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who excelled in the 
dance, and the name ‘Pyrrhic’ is supposed to be taken from his 
surname of Pyrrhus. It was a rapid measure, originally accompanied 
by the lyre, but later by the flute only. The armed men who danced 
it mimicked a battle, with attack and def:nce, avoidance of blows, 
hurling of javelins, all being executed rhythmically, and women were 
sometimes among the executants. The number of performers seems 
to have varied. The Pyrrhic was connected with the rites of the 
Curetes in Crete, and those of the Dioscuri in Lacedemon. In the 
days of Athenzus, the Pyrrhic degenerated into a Bacchic dance, and 
lost much of its grandeur and seriousness, the dancers carrying thyrsi 
instead of spears, and pointing canes at one another ; they also carried 
torches, and mimicked scenes from the life of Bacchus, to the accom- 
paniment, as Athenzus quaintly says, of ‘stirring tunes.’ The Pyrrhic 
lives in the Greek vase paintings; the warriors still perform their 
martial dance, from which we could reconstruct it, if we chose. The 
Hyporchematic is a highly interesting type of the Greek dance, and 
deserves especial attention. The word irépynua means ‘a dance to 
the sound of singing ’"—a dance expressing by gesticulation the words 
of the accompanying poem, and thus by its very nature including the 
greatest variety of subjects, both grave and gay. It seems originally 
to have been connected with the worship of Apollo, and was performed 
at Delos, though later it was introduced into the cult of Bacchus and 
Minerva ; ultimately, like so many other dances, entirely losing its 
religious significance. There is still extant the fragment of a Hypor- 
cheme by Pindar, written on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, and 
all the lyric poets of Greece wrote Hyporchemata. Xenophon, in the 
fourth book of the Anabasis, describes a Hyporchematic dance thus : 


The A‘nians and Magnesians stood up and danced what they called the 
Carpean dance, in heavy arms. One man, having laid aside his arms, sows 
and drives a yoke of oxen, frequently turning to look back, as if he were afraid. 
A robber then approaches; and the other man, when he perceives him, snatches 
up his arms and runs to meet him, and fights in defence of the yoke of oxen. 
The men acted all this, keeping time to the pipe. 


The same author also describes a beautiful mimetic dance per- 
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formed by a boy and girl in the presence of Socrates and some friends 
at a banquet. They danced the tale of Dionysos and Ariadne. 


First Ariadne, dressed like a bride, came in and took her place; by-and-by 
Dionysos entered, dancing to the music. The spectators did all admire the 
young man’s carriage, and Ariadne herself was so much affected with the sight 
that she could scarce sit. After a while Dionysos, beholding Ariadne and 
incensed with love, bowing to her knees, embraced her first, and kissed her 
with a grace; she embraced him with hke affection, as the dance required ; 
but they that stood by and saw this did much applaud and commend them 
both for it. 


The countless fables from the rich stores of Greek mythology 
and the episodes of Grecian history made admirable subjects for 
mimetic display. The rape of Persephone, the story of Demeter, 
whose legend, like that of Dionysos, is symbolical of natural pheno- 
mena, her wanderings on earth, the meeting with the daughters of 
Celeus at the well, the whole sad tale of the mater dolorosa of the 
Greeks, so simply and touchingly told in the Homeric hymn, must 
have given signal opportunities to poet and dancer. The rites of 
Eleusis, in which pantomimic ritual was predominant, were probably 
of the nature of ‘ mystery plays,’ and these rites wherein gods and 
goddesses were impersonated had perhaps a great influence on the 
rise of Greek tragedy. Again, the pursuit of Daphne by Apollo, the 
anguish of Niobe, the tale of Hyakinthus, the stories of Narcissus, Cupid 
and Psyche, Eurydice, Ganymede, and other legends too numerous 
to mention, were made to live again by the Greek dancers. 

The tragic dance of the Erinyes must have been wonderfully realis- 
tic. Weare told that it struck terror into the hearts of the spectators, 
many rushing away in fear from the theatre. The terrible sisters 
appeared in black and blood-stained garments, with serpents en- 
twined in their hair, a whip of scorpions and a burning torch in their 
hands, and performed a dance imitating the actions and curses of 
the Furies. 

So much was the dance a method of expression to the Greeks 
that measures were composed for nearly every event of importance 
that can happen in the course of a man’s life. Birth, marriage, 
and death had each its special representation—joyful or sorrowful, 
aecording to the occasion. The hero, returning from the wars, was 
greeted with song and dance, and Athenzeus tells us how ‘ professional 
choruses’ were sent out by the Athenians to honour Demetrius, and 
to greet him with hymns and dances, ‘ and, stationed by his chariot 
wheels, they sang and danced that he alone was a real god.’ The 
hymns sung and danced on these occasions, originally dedicated to 
the gods only, were called Prosodia, and they formed an important 
division of choral poetry, and constituted a large part of the writings 
of Alkman, Stesichorus, and Pindar. The victor of the games had 
also his ‘ Epinikia,’ or odes, sung and danced in honour of his triumphs, 
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Of such kind were the odes of Pindar and Simonides. Miss Harrison, 
in her Prolegomena to. Greek Religion, tells us that the Kouretes 
danced their local war-dance over a newborn babe. ‘The Kouretes 
being,’ as the name betokens, ‘the young male population considered 
as worshipping the young male god the Kourosi; they are mailed 
priests, because the young male population were naturally warriors.’ 

Hymeneal dances are rarely described, but Homer implies that 
some such thing did exist even in his days, for in the twenty-third 
book of the Odyssey Ulysses tells Telemachus to ‘let the divine bard, 
having the tuneful harp, lead for us the sport-loving dance, that 
anyone may see it is a marriage, hearing it from without.’ Athensus 
says that at the marriage feast of Caranus, the Macedonian, ‘a party 
of one hundred dancing-men came in singing an Epithalamium in 
beautiful tune; and after them there came in dancing-girls, some 
arranged so as to represent the Nereids, and others in the guise of the 
nymphs.’ Many Greek poets wrote hymeneal odes, but unluckily 
only the most fragmentary examples remain. Sappho’s marriage 
choruses were famous in antiquity, and it is said that Catullus, in his 
‘ Epithalamia,’ imitated her style. 

The funeral ritual has left a deep mark on Greek art, especially 
that of vase-painting, and numerous funeral scenes are depicted on 
vases of every period. The characteristic gestures of despair— 
beating the breast, tearing the hair, the arms outstretched to the 
dead—all formed part of the funereal dances. While the voices 
sang out a doleful tune, accompanied by the flute, the dancers, 
attired in dark raiment, rhythmically expressed their despair. The 
‘threnoi,’ or funeral songs, were chanted by the mourners, the most 
primitive being improvisations, but the later ones being well-known 
and complex choral hymns composed specially for such solemnities. 
Probably the lamentations, at first the natural cries and wild gestures 
of despair, were crystallised into artistic forms both of speech and 
motion, and these became the accepted modes of mourning the de- 
parted, much as the service for the dead in the Christian religions 
has become more or less a stereotyped formula, within whose narrow 
bounds sorrow and despair have to confine themselves. Pindar and 
Simonides wrote ‘ threnoi,’ and Euripides has left us some beautiful 
dirges—one sung by Antigone, the other by Hecuba. 

But not only did the Greeks use the dance upon both cheerful 
and solemn occasions, but they had many measures which lent a 
grace to their everyday life, and which, without having any profound 
significance or motive, show how deep in the people’s heart was 
their love for Terpsichore. They seem to have had a dance for every 
mood, for every group of thoughts, for every group of feelings. They 
danced out their joie de vivre throughout the livelong day; they 
danced their hunger and their thirst, their smiles and their tears, 
their love and their hate. Their first impulse, like that of all 
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primitive peoples, was to dance in order to express theiremotion. The 
chorus in a characteristic Greek fashion, in the Electra, on hearing 
of Orestes’s triumph over Algisthus, dance with delight, and entreat 
Electra to join in their joy. ‘Now shalt thou dance in our dances, 
beloved, as a fawn in the night.’ 

Athensus describes a dance ‘fh use amongst private individuals 
called ‘ Anthema,’ or flower-dance, wherein were illustrated the words 
of a poem. It was evidently a Hyporcheme whose strains and steps 
were familiar to all. The singers asked ‘ Where are my roses, where 
are my violets?’ &c., while the action followed the words of the 
poem. Another beautiful dance, the ‘ Necklace,’ was held in high 
honour among the Lacedemonians. Youths and maidens danced it 
together, the men performing steps of a martial kind, the women 
moving gracefully, ‘the whole forming a chain of masculine vigour 
and feminine modesty entwined together ’—of suppleness of limb and 
beauty of thought. 

Again, in Lysistrata, Aristophanes speaks of the Dipodia, danced 
by men and women together to a choric accompaniment, and which 
was of a lively character. The Greek maidens delighted in the 
rhythmical games of ball—the ‘ white-armed Nausicaa’s’ favourite 
sport, wherein the player’s dexterity must be united with ease and 
grace of movement. 

The Bacchic dance is perhaps the most important division of 
Greek ‘ orchésis,’ and if it has not before been mentioned it is because 
the subject should be treated quite separately from what Plato called 
the ‘ dances of order.’ 

The religion of Dionysos was symbolical of natural phenomena ; 
it was elemental ; it was of the earth ; it arose from the instincts of 
primitive man, and possessed all the coarseness as well as the splendour 
of earthly things. Like the vine whose stout roots lie deeply em- 
bedded in the coarse brown earth, and whose fruits live in the light 
of day and are turned to sweetness by the action of the sun’s warm 
rays, so the religion of Dionysos had its roots deep down in man’s 
bodily nature, whilst its leaves and fruit lived in the sunshine and 
were turned to the highest uses, and were wrought into golden song 
and verse by the power of the artist. Dionysos, like Nature herself, 
was unashamed. He was the god of people who had not yet learnt 
to blush at natural things, all of which to them were sacred. But 
those in whom nature speaks with but a feeble voice, those in whom 
centuries of artificiality have killed all sense of their kinship with 
our ‘ great mother,’ those who have never felt the link which binds 
us so closely to all living creatures—those, I say, will have no sympathy 
with the religion of Dionysos. One must have the power to feel one’s 
‘earthiness’ to truly love and comprehend Dionysos. But the wine 
of which Bromios is the god was a spiritual as well as a real wine. 
He was the god of inspiration ; he it was who awoke enthusiasm in 
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man, who whispered golden words in the poet’s ear, who sang in the 
musician’s heart, who taught the dancer his gestures ; he it was who 
urged on the hero in battle, the conqueror at the games ; he it was 
who gave a glow and a warmth to the intellectual life through the 
emotional life ; he the god who blew his ‘ mellow breath’ through all 
that sweet land of Greece, making Tt speak, sing, and act in works of 
undying loveliness. 

It may be that he became the god of the inspired only after having 
been the god of the grape. Man may have learnt that wine, by the 
release it gives from self-consciousness, will raise human creatures 
above themselves, will urge to deeds which, without its exhilarating 
effect, they would be too apathetic to accomplish ; it often brings illu- 
mination where there is darkness, clearness where all is tangled ; it 
makes man feel the warm life within him, the swift, eager life running 
through his veins. And only to a people who loved moderation 
could the god of wine come as a god of light. The Greeks despised 
drunkenness ; they despised whatever made a slave of man; the 
barbarian besotted by drink was an object of contempt to them ; 
they shunned excess in this as in every other thing. And the effect 
of the real wine gradually became confused with that of the spiritual ; 
a man could be drunk with wine or he could be drunk with beauty. 
In either case he was possessed of Dionysos—‘ the god of the bitter- 
ness of things too sweet,’ as Pater so subtly calls him. Such was the 
cult, and such were the dances: coarse, strong, natural, and wild, 
beautifully and gloriously inspired. Even in their wildest excesses 
some sort of artistic order must have prevailed. The dances were 
probably regulated, an ‘ orderly disorder’ reigning throughout all of 
them. The followers of the ‘life-giver’ still live in sculpture and 
painting; their dance has survived through centuries—as Landor 
makes Pericles say, ‘the gods themselves will vanish away before 
their images.’ Almost every Greek vase is a record of Bacchic 
mimetic ; we see there the Dionysiac dance in all its phases—the 
coarsest and the sublimest. Satyrs and manads, with their thyrsi 
and torches, still dance and sing to us their tale of gladness and 
sorrow—the joy and the sorrow from whence arose Greek comedy 
and tragedy. And those who would know more of the Bacchic 
dance have but to turn to Greek art itself, wherein the dances are 
described more eloquently than by any words ; and if they have eyes 
to see, there will they find more to love than to reject. 

The influence of the ancient dance on art in general was inestim- 
able. Even philosophy’s ideal was to render the thinker’s mind similar 
to the dancer’s body—‘ supple to bend, strong to maintain its equili- 
brium, an exercise demanding the highest training and energy of alk 
the muscles of a well-knit organism,’ as our modern Nietzsche phrases 
it. And truly the art of dialectic, brought to such a degree of per- 
fection by the Greeks, required in the mind all the qualities of a good 
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dancer—the quickness, the control, and the grace. To poetry the 
dance gave a richness and abundance of rhythm difficult to estimate ; 
to music it gave the same, indirectly, through poetry. 

From the dance—the pantomimic ritual—of both the Eleusinian 
worship of Demeter and of the sombre and joyful cult of Dionysos 
arose tragedy and comedy. And sculpture and painting owe more 
to the influence of the dance than to any other thing. Athenzus 
says that ‘the most eminent sculptors thought their time not ill- 
employed in studying and drawing the attitudes of their public dancers,’ 
and to this every Greek work of art bears witness. As Symonds 
says in his Studies of the Greek Poets, ‘the whole race lived out its 
sculpture and painting, rehearsed, as it were, the great masterpieces 
of Phidias and Polygnotus in physical exercise, before it learnt to 
express itself in marble and colour.’ 

The exquisite harmony, that easy grace of carriage so characteristic 
of Greek men and women, as we see them in ancient art, tell their own 
tale ; they are the result of that ‘gumnazo,’ the exercising, the training. 
And the expressiveness of their attitudes, the way in which body, 
head, arm, and hand convey their meaning, the eloquence of every 
limb, comes from the thorough comprehension of the intellectual 
and emotional part of ‘ orchésis’—the mimetic. In no other art 
do we find that perfect balance of the physical and mental—‘ mens 
sana in corpore sano’—so clearly exemplified. The little terra- 
cotta figures from Tanagra and Myrina show how much even in small 
things the Greek artist used the dancer as his model. 

Enough has been said to show what an abyss lies between Greek 
‘ orchésis ’ and our modern conception of dancing. No art has fallen 
from so high, and no art has fallen so low. The dance, once so full 
of ‘solemn and passionate meaning,’ once the most powerful and 
eloquent mode of worshipping the gods, once a true sister of the 
Muses, has now become a mere acrobatic exercise, an excuse for 
kicking and flirtation, as in the modern ballroom ! 

In a complex civilisation, where not only ‘man’s love is from 
man’s life a thing apart,’ but where religion and art are from man’s 
life quite apart ; where a man is satisfied with being religious only 
on Sunday, an artist only in picture-galleries and at concerts—it is not 
surprising that the most living and realistic of the arts, the one most 
closely bound up with daily life, should have become so degenerate 
and should even tend to disappear altogether. And we have but to 
turn to what Greek civilisation, with its cult of the dance, has be- 
queathed to humanity, to feel whether or no we should lament the 
death of Terpsichore. . 

MARcELLE Azra Hincxs, 
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EARTHQUAKES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


I FEEL that an apology is almost needed in beginning to write a paper 
on earthquakes in Great Britain; they are so few in number, so 
trifling in their effects, when compared with those of other lands—of 
Italy and Greece, of the Philippines and Japan, or of Chili and Central 
America. Taking account of number merely, we can recall no more 
than 171 earthquakes in this country in the last seventeen years, whereas 
in Japan they can point to 8,331 shocks in eight years, in Greece to 
3,187 in six years, and in the island of Zante alone to 306 tremors 
during a single year. Area for area, for every earthquake observed 
in Great Britain, there are eighty-two recorded in Japan and 256 in 
the kingdom of Greece. Nor is the contrast lessened when we con- 
sider the intensity of the phenomena. Centuries have passed since 
we in these islands have suffered loss of life from an earthquake ; 
while in Italy alone earthquakes are responsible for the deaths of 
more than 160,000 persons during the last three hundred years, and 
the Japanese lost more from the sea-waves of a single shock than 
during the whole course of their war with China. 

But, if an apology be required, it is to be sought in the light which 
British earthquakes have thrown on the origin of these mysterious 
phenomena. When shock succeeds shock so rapidly as to defy 
registration, it is almost vain to search for hidden causes or to pene- 
trate beneath the veil. In these islands the mills of God grind slowly, 
and shocks recur in any district at such wide intervals, the impression 
which they produce is so vivid and so lasting, that it is easy for their 
investigators to recover details after weeks or months have passed. 
The machinery of terrestrial change works, indeed, so gradually that 
we can follow the movement of each part, and, in time, the laws of 
crust-growth may stand revealed more clearly than they would in 
regions in which the rate of change is greater, the seismic phenomena 
more striking, and their effects more appalling. 

At various times British earthquakes have been the subject of 
careful, though unfortunately not continuous, study. About sixty 
years ago Mr. David Milne (afterwards Milne-Home) wrote a valuable 
series of papers dealing chiefly with the remarkable shocks felt at 
and near Comrie, in Perthshire, and including a list of earthquakes 
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from 1608 to 1839. Alexis Perrey, the indefatigable seismologist of 
Dijon, devoted one of his regional monographs in 1849 to our earth- 
quake shocks. Professor J. P. O'Reilly continues the record to the 
end of 1880; and, more recently, a catalogue, compiled by the late 
Mr. W. Roper, of Lancaster, has been published tabulating all the 
British earthquakes of the Christian era down to the early months of 
1889. Isolated shocks have also been described in special memoirs, 
such as that by Messrs. Meldola and White on the East Anglian or 
Colchester earthquake of 1884, or in more brief reports published by 
the British Association and in various scientific journals. During 
the last seventeen years I have endeavoured to make a detailed study 
of every known British earthquake, and it is chiefly on the results 
of these inquiries that the present paper is founded. 

If we may take the experience of these years as a guide, all of the 
catalogues mentioned above must contain many disturbances entered 
as earthquakes that have little or no claim to such a title. Some 
of these reputed earthquakes are of artificial, others of natural, origin. 
Several, perhaps, might fairly be classed under both heads, the opera- 
tions of Nature being aided or hastened by those of man. It is im- 
possible to eliminate all, or many, of these spurious or semi-artificial 
shocks. Often enough it is difficult, even at the present day when 
inquiries may still be made, to determine the true character of a sus- 
pected earthquake. Sometimes it may be traced to the firing of 
heavy guns twenty, fifty, or even a hundred miles away ; or a meteorite 
may explode as it crosses the country, windows and houses may be 
shaken by the concussion, but, if the sky be overcast, the meteorite 
may otherwise pass unnoticed. There are districts, again, in which 
the rock below is honeycombed by passages of various kinds—by 
pit-workings that may now be deserted, by water-channels that are 
enlarged by pumping ; and, from time to time, masses of rock must 
fall from the partly unsupported roof. There can be little doubt that 
local shocks are often due to such a cause. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that many slight shocks 
pass unnoticed, and a still larger number unrecorded. When earth- 
quakes are registered instrumentally, they are found, as a rule, to 
occur most frequently about noon. In catalogues based on personal 
observations only, shocks are apparently most numerous shortly after 
10 p.m. During the next two hours there seems to be a slight decline 
in frequency, followed by another apparent maximum about | a.m., 
when many persons, aroused from their first sleep, lie awake and 
nervous, in the condition when slight tremors are most easily per- 
ceived. During the busy hours of the day, before and after noon— 
that is, at the very time when earthquakes are most abundant—the 
number of observed shocks approaches its minimum. We cannot, 
therefore, err greatly if we increase the number of recorded British 
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earthquakes by 20 per cent., and conclude that, on an average, this 
country is visited by at least one earthquake every month. 

The majority of these shocks are, of course, very slight—strong 
enough, perhaps, to make doors, windows, and other loose objects 
rattle, and to be felt over an area of one or two hundred square miles. 
Every few years one of greater strength occurs. None at any time 
in the recent history of these islands has been so destructive to 
property as that which visited the south-east of Essex on the 22nd of 
April, 1884. In Colchester alone more than four hundred buildings, 
including ten churches and chapels, had to be repaired ; and, in the 
surrounding villages, at least eight hundred houses were more or less 
seriously damaged. At Abberton, a few miles south of Colchester, 
hardly a chimney was left standing ; and, in the neighbouring village 
of Peldon, every house and cottage sustained some injury. The 
shock, it is estimated, was felt over an area of at least 50,000 square 
miles, or about the size of England, and there can be little doubt 
that the earth-waves were perceptible across the North Sea in Belgium. 
Next to the Colchester earthquake in destructiveness must be placed 
the Hereford earthquake of 1896. In Hereford alone, on this occa- 
sion, 217 chimneys were fractured or overthrown, and the cathedral 
suffered some slight injury which has only recently been repaired. 
In seventy-two other places, scattered over an area of 724 square 
miles, some damage to buildings, generally of little consequence, was 
done. The disturbed area was more extensive than that of any other 
known British earthquake. Amounting to at least 98,000 square 
miles, it included the whole of Wales, all of England except the three 
northern counties, the Isle of Man, and the south-eastern counties of 
Ireland. Several other recent earthquakes have possessed large dis- 
turbed areas. In 1892, and again in 1893, earthquakes originating 
in Pembrokeshire were felt in Ireland, having shaken areas of 56,000 
and 63,000 square miles respectively. The Inverness earthquake of 
1901 disturbed an area as large as Scotland. On the 24th of March, 
1903, the Derby earthquake was felt over a district containing about 
12,000 square miles, and was registered by a seismograph at Gottingen, 
the waves having travelled 500 miles to reach that city. Three months 
later the Carnarvon earthquake of the 19th of June disturbed an 
area of twice the size, including the Isle of Man and the eastern and 
south-eastern counties of Ireland) Again, on the 3rd of July, 1904, 
a second Derby earthquake, occurring during the restful hours of a 
Sunday afternoon, was perceptible over a tract of country measuring 
25,000 square miles ; while the Doncaster earthquake of last Easter 
Sunday morning shook not less than 17,000 square miles, or one- 
third the area of England. 

When all the areas disturbed by earthquakes during the last 
sixteen years are plotted on a map, they are found to cover the greater 
part of the gountry. The only part of England untouched consists 
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of the counties of Northumberland and Durham, and part of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire; and even these exceptions would dis- 
appear if we carried the survey back to 1871. In Scotland, the 
Orkneys, Shetlands, and Hebrides have escaped, as well as most of 
the country to the south of the line joining Edinburgh to Glasgow. 
On the other hand, the whole of Wales has been affected thrice, and, 
except for its southern fringe, four times. The Isle of Man is in- 
cluded within the disturbed areas of the Hereford earthquake of 
1896 and the Carnarvon earthquake of 1903. The south-eastern 
corner of Ireland has been shaken four times—in 1892, 1893, 1896, 
and 1903—in every case by earthquakes originating either in Wales 
or England. Indeed, so far as I know, not a single earthquake can, 
within the limits of time mentioned, be said to have occurred in the 
sister island. 

In Great Britain itself the distribution of seismic activity is more 
restricted than would appear from the above account: for, as in 
Ireland, the disturbance of a large part of the country is mainly due 
to the widespread effects of a few strong shocks. If these, and they 
are not more than seven in number, be excluded, the local character 
of the majority of British shocks becomes evident at once from a 
map of the disturbed areas. We see, then, that of the 171 earth- 
quakes felt during the last seventeen years, ninety-nine originated in 
Scotland, forty-eight in England, and twenty-four in Wales. In 
England the most unsettled counties are Cornwall and Herefordshire. 
In the former there have been nine earthquakes, disturbing on an 
average an area of about 150 square miles, and, on one occasion only, 
as much as 400 square miles. The Hereford earthquake of 1896 
was accompanied by twelve minor shocks, two of which were felt 
over more than 6,000 square miles. Of the remaining earthquakes, 
seven originated in Derbyshire, four in Cumberland, three in Leicester- 
shire and Somerset, two in Yorkshire, and one in each of the counties 
of Devon, Rutland, and Lancashire. In Scotland thirty occurred in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Inverness during the years 1890 
and 190] ; forty-six were felt in the west of the same county, one of 
which disturbed an area of about 1,200 square miles, all the rest 
being extremely limited in range. Ten occurred among the Ochil 
Hills, three at the celebrated village of Comrie, three in Annandale, 
two each in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and in Kintyre, one 
in the west of Ross-shire, close to Loch Broom, and another in 
the neighbourhood of Dunoon. In Wales the centres of activity 
are still more restricted, fifteen earthquakes having originated in 
Pembrokeshire, eight in Carnarvonshire, and one in Central Wales, 
near Bala. 

Though most of the important seismic centres were affected during 
these years, a few were poorly represented, while there are others 
which occasionally spring into activity at wider intervals. Confining 
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our survey to the nineteenth century, vibrations from the Comrie 
focus, to which I shall recur presently, disturbed nearly the whole of 
Scotland in 1801 and 1839. The strongest known earthquake of the 
Inverness district occurred in 1816, and a second in 1888. In another 
centre, lying beneath the sea to the west of Argyllshire, a shock 
took place in 1880 that was sensible over a district containing about 
25,000 square miles, and including a considerable part of the north 
of Ireland. The Colchester earthquake of 1884, belonging to an 
almost single-shock centre, has been referred to already. In the north 
of England, near the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, are one 
or more centres which are responsible for strong shocks in 1835, 
1843, 1869, and 1871. Another centre in Herefordshire, distinct from 
that of 1896, gave rise to an earthquake on the 6th of October, 
1863, which was felt over nearly the whole of England and Wales, 
and of which a vivid impression is still retained by many of its 
observers. Lastly, on the 9th of November, 1852, a strong shock, 
originating probably beneath the Irish Sea, affected an area of about 
75,000 square miles, which is, I believe, unique in having trenched 
on all four portions of the United Kingdom. 

No part of the British Islands has, however, become so well or 
so justly celebrated for its earthquakes as the village of Comrie, in 
Perthshire, situated nearly midway between Loch Earn and Crieff. 
The first mention of its name in earthquake catalogues occurs, with- 
out any accompanying details, under the date of the 11th of November, 
1788. In the following summer concussions or rumbling noises, and 
later on faint tremors, were observed, but they resembled artificial 
disturbances so closely as to remain almost unnoticed until the evening 
of the 2nd of September, when a smart shock was felt at Comrie. 
Two months later, on the 5th, 10th, and 11th of November, still 
stronger shocks occurred, the first of which was a typical Comrie 
earthquake, as it was followed within two hours by as many as thirty 
slight after-shocks. About this time the disturbances were more 
notable for their frequency than for their strength. Writing in the 
following January, one observer estimates the total number within 
about six months at not less than 800 or 900. 


With regard to these small concussions [he remarks], it will be sufficient to 
say that many of them have been observed to succeed one another in the space 
of afew hours; that they take place in all kinds of weather; that they are 
thought by some people to proceed from north-west to south-east and by others 
from north-east to south-west; that they have not been observed to affect the 
barometer ; that they do not extend in any direction above three or four miles 
from Comrie; and that towards the south they are bounded by the Earn, which 
is in the immediate vicinity of the village. The same person, though bestowing 
the minutest attention, is often uncertain whether they proceed from the earth 
or from the air, sometimes believing them to come from the one, and some- 
times from the other; neither do all agree with respect to the seat of any one 
of them, 
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After this brief but condensed tremor-storm, occupying not more 
than six or eight months, the Comrie focus lapsed into comparative 
inactivity, few shocks being recorded in 1790, only one in 1791, and 
three in each of the next two years. With the autumn of 1794 its 
energy was renewed. Rumbling noises were frequently heard through- 
out the whole of 1795. These were followed during the next four 
years by shocks, sometimes smartly felt at Comrie, but always con- 
fined to small areas, until they culminated in two violent earthquakes 
on the 11th of January and the 7th of September, 180], each of 
which was felt in Edinburgh (distant more than forty miles), while 
the latter was perceptible over nearly the whole of Scotland. It 
may be that the records in the ensuing period are defective, or the 
rarity of notices may correctly represent the prevailing quietude. 
Whichever it be, Mr. Milne-Home reports only twenty slight shocks 
between 180] and the autumn of 1839. 

It was about this time that the fame of Comrie became established, 
owing chiefly to the exertions and interest of Mr. Milne-Home. He 
secured in the first place the co-operation of Mr. Macfarlane, the intelli- 
gent postmaster of the village. Mr. James Drummond, a shoemaker, also 
kept a careful record, and, from the nature of his occupation, became 
an efficient observer. In the following year (1840) a committee of 
the British Association was appointed, including Mr. Milne-Home as 
secretary. One result of the committee’s work was the erection of 
several seismographs of a simple form of construction. Two of these 
were inverted pendulums, and consisted of a rod, in one instrument 
3 feet 3 inches and in the other 10 feet 8 inches long, each fixed at the 
lower end, and carrying a heavy weight at the other, to which was 
also attached a writing-pointer.' The records were inscribed on a 
spherical surface rigidly fastened to the wall just above the pointer. 
The larger of these pendulums was placed inside the steeple of the 
parish church at Comrie, the other at Comrie House a quarter of a 
mile to the north; while the third instrument, a pendulum of the 
ordinary type, 3 feet 3 inches long, was installed at Garriechrow, 
about two miles west of Comrie. It cannot be said, however, that 
these instruments worked very efficiently, for during the first six 
months of 1841 the common pendulum was never disturbed, and the 
inverted pendulums were only twice displaced, while Mr. Macfarlane 
reports that twenty-seven shocks were distinctly felt at Comrie. 
Before a second year had elapsed, five more instruments were added, 
three inverted pendulums were set up at places five or six miles from 
Comrie, and two other instruments in the village itself, one of which, 
it was hoped, would measure the vertical movement of the ground 
so frequently observed. 

Returning to the results of this increased vigilance, we find the 
last and most prolonged of the Comrie earthquake periods beginning 
early in October 1839. On the 3rd inst. one shock was felt, on the 
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7th five, on the 12th ten, altogether forty-two shocks during the first 
three weeks, leading up to the principal shock of the series, which 
occurred at about 10.30 p.m. on the 23rd of October. Mr. Milne-Home, 
who devotes more than seventy pages to the description of this earth- 
quake, estimates that it was felt throughout two-thirds of Scotland, 
as far to the north as the Caledonian Canal, and towards the south 
as a line drawn from the Solway to the mouth of the Tweed. At 
Comrie the shock was by far the most severe of any that could 
be recalled by its observers. The heaving of the earth was greater, 
and it 


was accompanied with a noise in nature and intensity indescribably terrific— 
that of water, wind, thunder, discharge of cannon, and the blasting of rocks 
appeared combined. Giving a short warning by a distant murmur, it gradually 
increased in intensity for some seconds, when at length becoming louder than 
thunder, and somewhat similar to the rush of the hurricane, it suddenly 
changed, and a noise resembling that of a blasting rock thrice repeated 
followed, which again died away like distant thunder. 


About twenty houses were damaged by this shock, chimneys were 
fractured or loosened, and portions were thrown down, while in one 
case the top of a chimney was fissured, and the upper part twisted 
over the lower. From Comrie outwards the intensity of the shock 
gradually decreased, though not at a uniform rate. ‘The lines of 
equal intensity,’ Mr. Milne-Home remarks, ‘appear to have formed 
ellipses, of which Comrie is the centre, and of which the longer 
diameter is about north-east and south-west, or parallel with the 
chain of the Grampians.’ 

This earthquake was, however, less remarkable for its strength 
than for the long train of shocks and sounds that followed it. The 
British Association records are continued until September 1844, 
by which time 389 after-shocks had been felt, chiefly by Mr. Mac- 
farlane. Mr. Drummond’s list closes with the year 1841, the most 
remarkable entries being those relating to earth-sounds without 
any accompanying tremor, which he describes as gas-explosions. Of 
these, he enumerates 234, namely, 82 from the 23rd of October to 
the end of 1839, 99 in 1840, and 53 in 1841. After 1844, interest in the 
subject flagged, probably with the frequency of the shocks. The 
British Association committee ceased to exist, and the history of 
Comrie earthquakes is relegated to scattered notes communicated 
by Mr. Macfarlane to the lists for the whole world published annually 
by Professor Perrey. Within the last half-century, there can be no 
doubt as to the inactivity of the Comrie focus. During the seventeen 
years in which I have studied British earthquakes, it has been repre- 
sented by only three disturbances, and those of the slightest order. 
They resembled, however, the earthquakes of a century before, in 
being confined to the district immediately surrounding Comrie, and 
almost entirely to the north side of the river Earn. 
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From the distribution of British earthquakes in time and space, 
we may now turn to their nature and origin. At places near the 
centre of disturbance, the first sign of the coming earthquake is a 
low sound like the sudden rising of the wind. Almost immediately 
a faint trembling begins, such as is felt on a railway platform when 
an express train rushes by. Rapidly this increases in strength, the 
sound becomes louder, more rumbling and grating in character, and 
resembling that produced by the rapid passage of a traction-engine 
or a heavy motor-car. It is a sound so deep as almost to be more 
felt than heard. Then, after the lapse of four or five seconds from 
the start, the tremors merge into sharp rapid vibrations, accom- 
panied by loud explosive crashes in the midst of the rumbling sound. 
These may last for two or three seconds, after which the vibrations 
shade off again into tremors, the sound becomes a mere rumbling 
and finally all movement ceases, the sound dying away as a low 
monotonous groan like the last roll of very distant thunder. Farther 
away, at distances of from 50 to 100 miles from the centre, the 
phenomena are much simpler. There is no change in the nature of 
the sound, which merely increases in strength with the tremor, and 
then both die away together. The movement is, however, less rapid 
and jolting, and more like that felt in a carriage with good springs 
travelling over an uneven road. 

Nineteen out of every twenty earthquakes in this country are 
fairly represented by the above descriptions. The remaining earth- 
quakes are somewhat more complex. The shock consists of two 
distinct parts separated by an interval of two or three seconds, each 
part being similar to the shock of a simple earthquake. In some, the 
two parts are connected at places near the centre by a weak tremulous 
motion, which, at a short distance, becomes imperceptible ; in others, 
the interval between the two parts is everywhere one of absolute 
rest and quiet. The parts generally differ slightly in duration and 
intensity, and occasionally in the nature of their vibrations. To 
earthquakes of this class, the name of ‘ twin’ has been given, because, 
as will be seen, the double shock is due to two distinct impulses result- 
ing from a single generative effort. 

The strongest earthquakes in this country are just capable of 
producing slight damage to buildings. Others are strong enough to 
overthrow ornaments and vases, or to make pictures and chandeliers 
swing, to give a perceptible movement to the observer’s seat, to 
make doors, windows, &c., rattle, or, finally, to be just perceptible 
to a person at rest. The waves of any earthquake, as they radiate 
outwards from the origin, pass gradually through these different 
degrees of intensity. Knowing the degree at a large number of places, 
it is possible to draw on the map of an earthquake a series of isoseismal 
lines, or lines of equal intensity. Rough though this scale of intensity 
may be, it would be difficult to over-estimate the service which it 
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has rendered in the investigation of earthquakes. It, or a similar 
scale, is now in use in every country in which earthquakes are care- 
fully studied. 

In any earthquake, the outer isoseismal lines are nearly circular 
in form, while the inner curves are elongated (approximately in the 
same direction), the innermost curve of all being as a rule the most 
elongated. This form of the curves has long been known to seismo- 
logists, and was usually attributed by them, as by Mr. Home in the 
case of the Comrie earthquake of 1839, to greater ease of transmission 
of the vibrations in certain directions. But the explanation is clearly 
insufficient ; for, in the same district, the isoseismal lines of different 
earthquakes are sometimes at right angles to one another. The 
elongated isoseismal lines, in fact, imply an elongated seismic focus, 
while the direction of their longer axes indicates that of the greatest 
horizontal dimension of the focus. 

It is, however, when considered in connection with the geological 
structure of the districts that the significance of these elongated 
isoseismal lines becomes apparent. Their longer axes are then found 
to be parallel, or very nearly so, to the axes of the great crust-folds 
of the underlying rocks. In Great Britain, these crust-folds follow 
four predominant lines of direction. The Caledonian folds run north- 
east and south-west, the Charnian north-west and south-east, the 
Malvernian north and south, and the Armorican folds east and west. 
It requires only a glance at the map of Britain to realise the impress 
of the Caledonian folds on the form of our coast-line, on the trend, 
for instance, of the Scottish firths or of the peninsula of Lleyn in 
Carnarvonshire. And it can hardly be without meaning that, in the 
strongest of our British earthquakes, the isoseismal lines should be 
elongated parallel to the Caledonian folds or to the perpendicular 
Charnian system. 

The initiation of these folds dates from long-past geological ages, 
and their formation has proceeded slowly and gradually ever since, 
In close connection with the folds, however, are nearly parallel and- 
perpendicular systems of faults or fractures, along which movement 
takes place intermittently, the crust on one side advancing over 
that on the other by a series of slips, rather than by imperceptible 
creeps. When we consider that these faults are often many miles 
in length (two, for instance, cross the whole of Scotland), and that the 
total displacement may amount to thousands of feet, even to miles, 
when we think, further, that in each individual slip the crust may 
not advance by more than a fraction of an inch, though it may be by 
several feet, we can realise, though but dimly, the enormous number 
of displacements that must contribute to the growth of a great fault. 
At the same time, if we consider the mass of the rock that may be 
subjected to one of these slips and the friction that must thus suddenly 
be brought into action, we can understand how the resulting vibration 
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would produce a shock that may be as weak as the faintest tremor 
felt at Comrie, or, on the other hand, as mighty as one of the great 
convulsions that have devastated Lisbon or Calabria, or ruined the 
coasts of Chili and Japan. 

This is not the place to enter fully into the question of the origin 
of earthquakes, though many reasons might be urged in support 
of the theory thus slightly sketched. At present, it is more to the 
point to notice briefly the connection between British earthquakes 
and British faults. The Hereford earthquake of 1896 appears to have 
been caused by a slip along a Charnian fault bounding the well- 
known Woolhope anticlinal. In Charnwood Forest in Leicestershire 
is a parallel anticlinal bordered on both sides by faults, one of which 
on the north-east side gave rise to the Leicester earthquakes of 1893 
and 1904. To fault-slips of the same system must be attributed 
the Somerset earthquakes of 1893 and the Exmoor earthquake of 
1894. The Pembroke earthquake of 1892 was connected with a 
fault of the Malvernian system, and two of its after-shocks with 
perpendicular faults. Several of the Cornish earthquakes are due to 
movements along Armorican faults. To slips of Caledonian faults 
must be assigned the Hereford earthquake of 1863, the Colchester 
earthquake of 1884, the Carnarvon earthquake of 1903, and the 
Derby earthquakes of 1903 and 1904. In Scotland, the connection 
between earthquakes and faults of this system is still more apparent. 
The Highland district is bounded both to the south-east and the 
north-west by two great faults, which traverse the whole of the 
country from north-east to south-west. The former starts from Stone- 
haven, and in its course passes just to the south of Comrie. Mr. Milne- 
Home remarks of the principal earthquake of 1839 that the isoseismal 
lines were elongated from north-east to south-west, that is, parallel 
to the direction of the fault, and the same extension was noticeable 
in the slight shock of the 12th of July, 1895. That the foci of the 
Comrie earthquakes were not deeply seated is shown by the small 
areas within which the shocks were confined and the rapid fading 
in intensity from the centres of those areas towards their boundaries. 
In the earthquakes of 1895 and 1898, as well as in the countless 
tremors of 1789 and succeeding years, the disturbed areas extend 
little, if at all, to the south of Comrie. From this it may be inferred 
that the foci were situated on the north-west side of the fault-line ; 
in other words, that the fault-surface slopes in this direction—a 
conclusion which is in accordance with recent geological researches. 

The north-west boundary of the Highlands, as already mentioned, 
consists of another great fault. Starting from Tarbat Ness, the most 
easterly point of Ross-shire, this fault is responsible for the rectilinear 
form of the south-east coast of that county, bordering the Moray 
Firth. Then, passing close to Inverness, it continues along the line 
of the Caledonian Canal, forming or deepening the lochs of Dochfour, 
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Ness, Oich, Lochy, and Linnhe, and running out to sea after a course 
of more than a hundred miles. In two districts, the growth of this 
fault is still taking place—one in the neighbourhood of Fort William, 
where slight shocks are not infrequently felt, the other in the tract 
which intervenes between Inverness and the east end of Loch 
Ness. This is the most interesting seismic region in Great Britain. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, it has been the seat 
ig of four strong earthquakes, in the years 1816, 1888, 1890, and 1901. 
ie The first and third of these were followed by many slighter shocks, 
some of which probably originated beneath Loch Ness. The last, 
which has been studied the most carefully, was caused by a slip of 
the fault reaching nearly the whole seven miles from Loch Ness to 
Inverness, and greatest in amount at a point about midway between 
them. Within a few days, numerous small slips took place, the 
three largest extending the area of displacement in both directions 
along the fault-surface. Towards the north-east the extension was 
small, probably less than half a mile; towards the south-west it 
amounted to six miles or more, and must therefore have penetrated 
beneath Loch Ness. In addition to these were many smaller slips, 
some of which occurred near Inverness, the majority near the centre 
of the displaced region of the fault, and others below the eastern end 
of Loch Ness. The direction of the movements, whether upwards 
or downwards, cannot be determined ; but they were probably down- 
wards, and if so they would indicate that Loch Ness is even now 
slowly growing, and at the same time advancing, or tending to advance, 
towards the north-east. After the lapse of some hundreds of thousands 
of years, it may be that the present site of Inverness will be sub- 
merged, and that Loch Ness and Loch Dochfour will unite and form 
with the Moray Firth one long arm of the sea. 
i. The Inverness earthquake may be taken as typical of the class of 
ey simple earthquakes, in whieh the fault-slip is greatest in the central 
region of the seismic focus, and dies off gradually towards the margins. 
The chief result of such a displacement is an increased tendency to 
slip in the neighbourhood of the margins, and we therefore find that 
Es a simple earthquake of some intensity is generally followed by a 
a number of slight shocks, each of which indicates a small fault-slip 
either within or overlapping the principal focus. The after-shocks 
gradually diminish in frequency and strength, and cease when 
equilibrium is completely restored within the seismic focus and its 
immediate vicinity. 

In a ‘twin’ earthquake the fault-slip is of a different nature. 
Nearly all over the disturbed area the shock consists of two detached 
parts, and wherever this is the case, the result is practically the same 
as if the impulse causing the first part were immediately repeated. 
In most cases, however, there is a surface-band, crossing the longer 
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axes of the isoseismal lines almost centrally and at right angles, within 
which the two parts of the shock coalesce and form a single shock 
either with one or two maxima of intensity ; and the mere existence 
of this band is conclusive proof, not only of the occurrence of two 
distinct impulses, but of impulses in two entirely detached foci. In 
a few cases, the surface-positions of the foci can be determined, and 
the band in which the two parts of the shock coalesce then passes 
between them. A second and no less important conclusion to be 
drawn from the existence of this band is that the interval between 
the two impulses is less than the time required for the earth-waves 
to travel from one focus to the other; if otherwise, the vibrations 
proceeding from one focus would always be felt before those arriving 
from the other. In the Derby earthquake of 1903, the band was 
straight, and passed midway between the two centres and at right 
angles to the line joining them—showing that the two impulses 
occurred simultaneously. In the Hereford earthquake of 1896 and 
the Derby earthquake of 1904 the band was slightly curved, implying 
that the focus towards which the convexity was turned was first in 
action, for the waves from it had to travel farther than the waves 
from the other focus before they coalesced with them. Thus, in a 
twin earthquake, not only are the foci detached but the second im- 
pulse is in no way the consequence of the first ; both are rather due, 
as already suggested, to the action of a single generative effort. 

The only kind of displacement capable of producing such a result 
is that of rotation. A simple crust-fold consists of a crest or anti- 
cline, and a trough or syncline, connected by a middle limb. A step 
in the growth of a fold would involve a rotation of the middle limb, 
with a corresponding and nearly simultaneous rise of the crest and 
lowering of the trough. Such a movement, when taking place along 
one of the faults that intersect the fold transversely, would result 
in two detached fault-slips, one within the crest, the other within 
the trough of the fold, while the portion of the middle limb about 
which rotation took place would represent the undisturbed region 
between the seismic foci. 

The division of earthquakes into ‘simple’ and ‘ twin’ thus corre- 
sponds with different modes of origin. In both the shocks we feel 
are directly due to the friction resulting from fault-growth. In 
simple earthquakes, which form the great majority of those occurring 
in this country, the movement is due to the simple displacement of 
the rock-masses adjoining a fault parallel to one of the great lines 
of folding. In twin earthquakes, which, though in the minority, 
nevertheless include our strongest shocks (for example, the Colchester 
earthquake of 1884, the Pembroke earthquakes of 1892 and 1893, and 
the Hereford earthquake of 1896), the decisive movement is one of 
rotation along a fault perpendicular or nearly so to the axis of a 
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crust-fold. Both classes of earthquakes are therefore directly con- 
nected with movements which are but the continuation of others 
still greater that in times past have given rise to the scenery of this 
country. And it is surely not without interest that we may reflect 
that every earthquake, whether it occur in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the midlands of England, or the plains of Essex, is nevertheless the 
transitory index of one more step in the physical history of Britain. 


CHARLES Davison. 





THE LABOUR PARTY—A UNIONIST VIEW 


* Lazour is no longer on the doorstep,’ writes the Clarion. ‘ Labour is 
inside. Something will happen.’ The presence of over fifty ‘ Labour’ 
members in the House of Commons is an accomplished fact, and it 
is a fact that revolutionises the cleavage of political parties in the 
United Kingdom, and introduces an entirely new force into the Parlia- 
mentary arena. Hitherto there have been individual Liberal-labour 
members in Parliament, adherents of the Radical party, negligible 
in numbers and in voting power. Now, for the first time, an inde- 
pendent Parliamentary Labour party of respectable proportions 
that has to be reckoned with exists. It may be noted here that 
the event was accurately foreseen and foretold by those who have 
been mainly instrumental in bringing it about. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
in an interesting article appearing in this Review of January 1906, 
and written before the event, very clearly foreshadows the advent 
of the Independent Labour party, frankly explains the agencies 
and the movement of which it is the outcome, claims for it both 
permanence and increasing numbers and power, and goes on to indi- 
cate its policy and its demands. ‘It is an outward and visible sign,’ 
says Mr. Keir Hardie, ‘of the determination of the disinherited 
democracy to have government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.’ 

He proceeds to ask, ‘ What will be the attitude of Liberalism and 
Conservatism towards the Labour party ?’ 

Liberalism, in the first flush of victory at the polls, has already 
hailed the Labour party as a friend and ally, though its transports 
of affection distinctly cooled down in proportion as successive gains 
day by day rendered the Liberal Government less and less dependent 
on the Labour vote. This, of course, is only what the practical 
latter-day politician had a right to expect. As Mr. Gladstone only 
became alive to the necessity of granting Home Rule to Ireland 
when the results of the General Election of 1885 showed the strength 
of the Irish Nationalist vote, and the dependence of his Government 
upon that vote, so the views of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his colleagues as to the practical wisdom and urgency of the Labour 
policy, as such, may be largely guided by the extent to which the 
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continued existence of their Government in power may or may not 
depend on the Labour vote. 

Judged from this practical standpoint, the immediate realisation 
of the Labour programme is unlikely, even granting the existence 
of a Labour-Home-Rule alliance which might create a body of 
independent Parliamentary malcontents over 130 strong. The 
Government now possesses a Liberal majority of 88 votes in the 
House of Commons over all other parties combined. 

My present object, however, is to try to consider the Labour 
policy on its merits, and apart from the temporary exigencies that 
may or may not be created by the strength of its vote. For it is on 
its inherent merits, in the long run, that it must stand or fall. The 
fortune of the moment, the swing of the pendulum, favourable but 
evanescent, and even mendacious electioneering cries such as 
‘Chinese Slavery’ and ‘Dear Food,’ may all have contributed to 
a mushroom growth. But unless its foundations are securely laid 
on the solid good sense and intelligent beliefs of the British people 
as a whole, and unless its declared policy is capable of withstanding 
the continued test of time and of calm and enlightened criticism, 
then the newly-formed Labour party, with its Labour programme, 
is, after all, only a house built upon the sand. 

As a Unionist who, after twenty years’ service in the House of 
Commons, has been handsomely defeated in a great industrial con- 
stituency by a Labour candidate pure and simple, I may claim some 
personal knowledge of the Labour organisation and programme. 
As the successful candidate in five previous elections against five 
different Liberal candidates, I may also claim some direct knowledge 
of electioneering tactics. As a member of the defeated Unionist 
_ party now in opposition, and with ample opportunity for reflection, 
it is possible calmly to consider the situation. 

First, as to the electioneering methods of the Labour party. 
These have been simple and direct, and, on the whole, consistent. 
Appeal has been made to the wage-earning classes to vote for men 
of their own class to represent them in the House of Commons, and 
to represent them independently. No alliance is to be made with 
any other party in the State. It has been a class appeal pure and 
simple. The ‘disinherited democracy’ is at length to assert its 
sovereign political power, and to exercise that power for its own ends. 

I have said that their methods have been, on the whole, consistent. 
The L.R.C. (Labour Representation Committee) have insisted on 
the insertion of the following clause in their revised constitution, 
to which all Labour candidates are required to subscribe : 


To form or join a distinct group in Parliament, with its own Whips and its 
own policy on Labour questions, to abstain strictly from identifying themselves 
with or promoting the interests of any section of the Liberal or Conservative 
parties, and not to oppose any other candidates recognised by this Committee. 
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All such candidates shall pledge themselves to accept this constitution, to abide 
by the decisions of the group in carrying out the aims of this constitution, or 
resign, and to appear before their constituencies under the title of Labour 
candidates only. 


But in addition to Mr. John Burns, formerly a ‘ Labour ’ champion, 
but now a Cabinet Minister, four strong Labour representatives, 
Messrs. Steadman, Richard Bell, Ward, and Havelock Wilson, have 
refused to subscribe to this condition, and yet they have all been 
returned to the House of Commons, presumably by the Labour vote. 
To this extent, therefore, there is an obvious flaw in their virtue as an 
homogeneous independent party. But the Labour party are involved 
in another compromise of a far graver kind. The Irish Nationalists 
have claimed them on English public platforms as allies, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie himself has publicly acknowledged the alliance.’ 
Wherever Nationalist orators have addressed British audiences, 
they have usually appealed to the Labour vote. During the recent 
election Mr. Michael Davitt, speaking in support of the Labour 
candidate who defeated me at St. Helens, said : 


I have come to help as munch as I can the Labour candidate. I am commis- 
sioned by Mr. John Redmond and the Irish leaders to give whatever assistance 
lies in my power where my own people reside in Great Britain, and where a 
Labour candidate is coming forward. . . . We want more Labour members in 
the House of Commons. When you have 100 or 150 Labour members there 
— you can take it from me—when that day comes you will have as stawnch 
allies every single Nationalist elected in Ireland to the House of Commons. 


No doubt many other instances of the same kind could be cited ; 
while in the election addresses and speeches of Labour candidates 
for British constituencies where there is an appreciable Irish Nation- 
alist. vote virtual promises of Home Rule support have always been 
given. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Labour party in 
the House of Commons will inevitably find themselves committed 
to an alliance, tacit or expressed, with the Irish Nationalist party, 
and that the exigencies of Parliamentary warfare will cement this 
alliance. If the Nationalists can further Home Rule by supporting the 
Labour programme and so gain the Labour vote for their own purposes, 
they will assuredly do so. 

Passing from these discrepancies, we find that Labour candidates 


' The following report appeared in a Lancashire paper during the election :-— 
‘Mr. Keir Hardie said that the Labour party stood first and foremost for Labour 
questions, Whilst that was so, if there could be—as it appeared there could be—a 
good friendly understanding arrived at between the seventy-five Irish members and 
the forty or forty-five Labour members, that would represent a voting strength in the 
House of Commons of 120, and he cared not how strong a Government might be, it 
could not afford to fly in the face of 120 votes. He said that because it gave them 
more than ever the hope that the new Parliament would see things attempted and 
done which hitherto had not got beyond the stage of platform promises.’ 
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and their supporters have made ample use of current electioneering 
cries for their own ends. ‘Dear Food’ and ‘Chinese Labour’ have 
been worked for all they are worth. In view of the lead given them 
in this respect by Liberal and Radical candidates, some of them 
Ministers of the Crown, they would have been more than human 
had they not done so, and nothing could have been more opportune 
for ‘Labour’ purposes. It is practically certain that these two 
cries alone, apart from the merits of the Labour programme, and 
apart from the wave of Socialism now going through the industrial 
classes, have gained thousands of votes and many seats both for 
Radicalism and for Labour. 

It is not my intention here to touch upon the merits of ‘Dear Food’ 
and ‘Chinese Labour,’ beyond remarking that the whole political 
history of England may be ransacked without finding greater election- 
eering frauds than these two cries, or frauds that have imposed more 
successfully upon the British electorate. 

We have seen, then, that in two respects the independence of the 
Labour party is open to criticism, and that some adventitious cir- 
cumstances have helped the entrance of that party into the House 
of Commons. 

But what is its real programme? What are the practical ends 
it has in view? And by what methods does it propose to gain them ? 
Mr. Keir Hardie has classified the policy of the Labour party as laid 
down by its annual congresses into reforms that are fundamental, 
and reforms that are merely expedient, including among the latter 
such questions as Registration Reform and Payment of Members. 
In passing, it is instructive to note that he, for one, does not consider 
this latter question urgent, but rather seems to advocate the view that 
it is better that the members of Trades Unions who now find the 
funds should continue, for a time at all events, to hold the purse- 
strings, and so maintain full control of their representatives in the 
House of Commons. Here, again, is a new departure in British politics. 
The Labour party, unlike any previous political party, apart from 
the Irish Nationalists, that has ever existed in this country, are to be 
the paid delegates of a particular class of the community. 

Under the head of Electoral Reform Mr. Hardie advocates the 
enfranchisement of women as urgent. He then goes on to mention 
the fundamental matters that, in his view, are also really urgent, 
among which, curiously enough, no mention is made of any proposed 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. These funda- 
mental matters include meals for school-children; amendment of 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, whereby the. cost of labour colonies 
and other similar undertakings should be placed upon the public 
funds, if necessary by means of Treasury grants; and public subsidies 
for land afforestation and reclamation, and in aid of Trades Union 
sick funds. Then come old age pensions; acquisition of the whole 
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of the schools of the country by and for the nation; and the con- 
ferring of full powers upon municipalities for the acquisition of land. 
To balance these proposals, which obviously involve an extravagant 
national and local expenditure—regardless of economics—of very 
many millions sterling, a graduated income tax and the reduction of 
our military expenditure are advocated as items to be placed on 
the credit side of our national balance-sheet. 

Apart from these items of policy which directly concern our 
national finances, the Trades Disputes Bill, as presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Whittaker in 1905, is mentioned as a matter 
in which the Labour party will brook no delay. This measure is 
doubtless advocated merely as a means to an end. The Taff Vale 
decision has greatly hampered the action of Trades Unions in the case 
of trade disputes. Serious financial responsibility may now be 
incurred by the illegal action of Trades Union officials, and freedom 
from such responsibility is therefore most ardently desired by the 
Trades Unions and the Labour party, with the view, of course, of 
exercising greater power and control over the employer of labour 
should trades disputes unfortunately arise, coupled with absolute 
freedom as to the use and disposal of Trades Union funds. All, or 
nearly all the above proposals, in some cases amplified or amended, 
and with the addition of proposals for a minimum wage and an 
universal eight hours working day, are again set out in a further 
article by the same writer, appearing in the National Review for 
February, after the Parliamentary Labour party had become an 
accomplished fact. Mr. Keir Hardie now writes with all the added 
weight and authority of a true political prophet in this respect. 

The above-mentioned main items of the Labour policy are given 
on the authority of a writer with some Parliamentary experience. 
Further information on the subject can be gleaned from other sources, 
such as, for example, from the articles of Mr. Robert Blatchford, the 
editor of the Clarion, and from the political addresses and speeches 
of the various Labour candidates throughout the country in the recent 
election. They all breathe the same tone, and in most cases are 
frankly socialistic. Direct appeal is made to the wage-earning classes 
as opposed to the capitalist and the employer. The ‘tyranny of 
capital,’ and ‘ Labour is the producer of all wealth ’ have been frequent 
and favourite texts. 

Opposition to the class of ‘ wealth and privilege’ has been openly 
declared. In his second article (National Review, February 1906), 
Mr. Keir Hardie is very outspoken. ‘No amount of fine writing,’ 
he declares, ‘can obscure the fact that the advent of a Labour party, 
strongly imbued and leavened with Socialism, is a menace to the 
privileges and monopolies which enable the denizens of Mayfair to 
revel in riotous excess, whilst their victims, both in England, India 
and South Africa, reek in poverty.’ From this point of view he 
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proceeds, among other things, to comment on the concentration and 
increase of capital in various large enterprises here and in the United 
States, resulting, as he endeavours to show, in increased production 
on the one hand, and in decreased demand for workers on the other. 

Turning again to our other sources of information, vague pro- 
posals for the nationalisation of land, railways and minerals have 
been boldly advanced in many quarters, the abolition or extinction 
by taxation of mining royalties in particular being a favourite and 
telling theme in English coal-mining centres. On these points details 
have not been entered into, the general ideas being considered sufficient 
for the purpose of capturing Labour votes. The abolition of the 
House of Lords is also advocated, doubtless as a means to an end. 

I have endeavoured thus shortly to summarise the main items 
of the declared Labour policy, in order, if possible, to ascertain and 
analyse their underlying principles and motive power. 

With some of the proposals enumerated above all right-thinking 
and earnest-minded men will, in principle at all events, no doubt 
heartily sympathise. We would all like to see school-children ade- 
quately fed, provided, of course, parental thriftlessness and neglect 
are not thereby to be too widely encouraged. Every humane man 
would like to support some practical scheme of old age pensions, 
again provided that the drunken and the thriftless shall not thereby 
be too generously relieved at the expense of the thrifty from the 
consequences of their own misdeeds, and so encouraged to further 
idleness and misconduct ; and also provided the cost of any such 
scheme be not prohibitive.’ So far the difficulty has been to evolve 
an old age pension scheme that will command the support of any 
large body of fair-minded and practical politicians. 

The above sentiments, now they are written, appear almost as 
copy-book platitudes, and yet they are given as necessary instances 
of the economic and social difficulties that appear to be generally 
evaded or ignored by the leaders and supporters of the Labour party. 

Here, then, is our first ground of criticism and comment on the 
Labour policy now under review. Making ample allowance for 
platform romance during the heat of an election campaign, the main 
fact remains that a purely class appeal has been made by the Labour 
party, in which all practical economic considerations have been 
thrown to the winds, and the inequalities of the human lot have been 
appealed to and played upon in order to secure Parliamentary support. 

It thus follows that one great source of weakness in the Labour 
party will be their inability to satisfy, by Parliamentary action, the 
hopes and aspirations they may have raised among their working- 
class constituents. A few sessions in the House of Commons may 
help to convince some of the new Labour members how limited are 


? The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer confess themselves 
unable to solve this problem. See the daily Press of February 16. 
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the powers of Parliament, and how impossible it is to equalise the 
distribution of wealth by statute ; but by the time they have learnt 
this lesson they may have forfeited the confidence of the men who 
sent them there. 

It seems clear that the underlying principle and motive power 
of the Labour party is true Socialism, or, in other words, a desire 
so to alter and readjust the liberty of the individual, the rights of 
private contract and of private property, and to interfere by legislation 
with the freedom of private enterprise as. to bring about a social and 
industrial revolution. 

In my opinion no stronger argument in favour of Tariff Reform 
can be advanced than the fact that the Labour policy, thus advocated, 
has met with a certain measure of success in this election. For it 
argues the existence of a strong feeling of discontent and unrest among 
the wage-earners to whom it has been addressed, emphasised as it has 
been by the large numbers of our unemployed. The seed of Socialism 
has thus fallen on fertile ground ; and, with the adventitious help— 
shall we say unsavoury top-dressing !—of ‘ Chinese Slavery,’ &c., and 
the fertilising swing of the political pendulum, has yielded a fairly 
good harvest of votes. But industrial discontent argues industrial 
disease, and in itself is a flat contradiction of the glib assurances of 
Free-importers that all is well with our trade and industries. 

But the main weakness of the Labour party and the Trades Unions 
is, not that they are agitating without reason, but that their diagnosis 
of the case is altogether mistaken, and therefore that their treatment 
is wrong. Socialism is far too drastic a remedy, if remedy it be, for 
an old and complicated social and industrial system like our own; 
and its advocacy can only result in ultimate discredit for its advocates 
and injury to those on whose behalf it is advanced. Let us take 
some simple illustrations of our meaning. The Socialism of the 
Labour party appears to take no heed whatever of our foreign and 
colonial trade. It is self-centred in these two small islands in the 
North Sea, which have long since been unable either to feed or to 
employ from their own resources the teeming millions of our home 
population. Our industrial employment, as well as our daily bread, 
is now largely dependent on over-sea supplies and on foreign and 
colonial trade. How then can a policy be sound and comprehensive 
which leaves out of account one of the most important factors in the 
case? British Trades Unions can pass regulations controlling their 
own members, and advocate legislation involving extravagant national 
expenditure on the one hand, and restricting or interfering with the 
employment of private capital at home on the other, but they can 
exercise no control at all over foreign or colonial industries and , 
over the investment of capital abroad. Here again is another fatal 
flaw in the soundness of their logic. Apart from other objections, 
unless their Socialism is worldwide, it can under no circumstances 
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be of any avail. The fugitive nature, the fluidity of capital, is 
entirely left out of account in the Labour propaganda. It is all very 
well to preach against the ‘tyranny of capital,’ but it is necessary first 
to catch your hare before you cook it. Capital will persist in seeking 
the best markets; will inevitably continue to flow into the most 
remunerative channels. The British holder of an adequate amount 
of Japanese bonds, for example, or the British employer of foreign 
labour abroad, can afford, so far as he himself is concerned, to smile 
at the legislation, be it never so socialistic, of a British House of 
Commons. The parliamentary sceptre which Labour seeks to touch 
has a strictly limited sway. 

The pity of it is that, for the wage-earner himself, this part of the 
question is a matter of urgent concern, of most heart-rending earnest- 
ness. For he cannot so readily follow across the seas the capital 
which once employed him, and which may have taken wings and 
flown either on account of competition from abroad, to which the 
wage-earner has been blind, or because of penal legislation at home, 
which the wage-earner himself has been misled into advocating. 

I have beside me, as I write, a list of nearly thirty British industrial 
firms or companies who have removed their capital and business, 
either in whole or in part, to foreign countries during the past quarter 
of a century. This means that a large amount of British capital 
is now employing thousands of foreign workmen, possibly to its own 
greater advantage, but to the direct and certain detriment of our own 
home-bred wage-earning class. Yet the speeches and propaganda 
of the Labour party may be ransacked without finding the slightest 
reference to, or explanation of, this phenomenon, and—d fortiori— 
without any suggested remedy for such an industrial evil. 

We can find object lessons on every hand of British industrial 
disease with which the declared Labour policy is impotent to deal. 

A certain factory was not long since erected in the south of England, 
at a cost of 200,000I., for the manufacture of a product till then imported 
from Germany. The natural facilities for the manufacture of this 
particular product are at least as good in this country as in Germany. 
The calculations of profit on which the enterprise was started, and 
the necessary capital expended, were based on the ruling price of 
the German imported article. The day the works were started, 
giving employment at good wages to many hundreds of British work- 
men, the German producers, protected in their own home market 
by a tariff wall, cut down the price of their exported product to a figure 
below the cost of production, with the obvious intention of under- 
selling the new British enterprise—England, with its open door, being 
the only country in the civilised world where such an operation is 
possible. The British factory struggled on for a few months, found 
itself working at a loss, and was finally compelled to close its doors. 
The capital expended was lost ; the British workmen were discharged, 
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and the German producers, having succeeded in their design, then 
raised the price of their exported product even higher than before. 
Thus even the consumer enjoyed no permanent advantage. 

Numerous other similar instances of the unfair operation—to 
the wage-earners—of free imports versus high tariffs could be given 
did space permit. One more will serve my purpose. Many years 
ago the manufacture of sugar-machinery for export to the Sandwich 
Islands was an important Glasgow industry, which gave employment 
at high wages to many skilled Scotch mechanics. At that time 
England and France had guaranteed the independence of the Sandwich 
Islands in return for the ‘open door.’ This guarantee was allowed 
to lapse. The United States promptly made a reciprocity treaty 
with the Sandwich Islanders ; a prohibitive import tariff was straight- 
way clapped on to Glasgow sugar-machinery in consequence of this 
treaty ; and now the Sandwich Islanders obtain all their machinery 
from the United States, that particular Glasgow industry was killed, 
and many skilled British workmen lost a good job. An ounce of 
(tariff) practice is worth a ton of (free trade) theory. The ‘Cobden’ 
politician has yet to be found who is capable of persuading the par- 
ticular British workman thus deprived of employment that he is 
really benefiting by free imports versus high tariffs. But the main 
point here is that the socialistic programme of the Labour party 
does not and cannot deal with these processes which are yearly going 
on to the detriment of the wage-earning classes. 

Again, we find an apparently absolute disregard by the Labour 
party of the economic conditions which necessarily govern the employ- 
ment of capital. Judging from the general tone of their utterances 
I do not suppose that the loss of over 50,0001.° shown by the accounts 
of the Thames Steamboat Service, for example, disturbs them in 
the least, or causes them to reflect that sooner or later the general 
community, including the wage-earner, must pay this loss, and, pro 
tanto, suffer in consequence. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this disregard is their atti- 
tude towards the Transvaal gold-mining industry. ‘Chinese Slavery’ 
proved, as we have seen, so good an electioneering cry, that all respect 
for sober economic truth vanished when it was shrieked from the 
political platform. I do not suppose it is unfair to the ordinary 
British artisan to say that he really does not care a straw for the 
personal welfare of the Chinese coolie 8,000 miles away, whom he has 
never seen. What no doubt roused his ire—and rightly so, if true— 
was the thought that honest British labour was being wantonly dis- 
placed in South Africa by imported Chinese slaves for the sole benefit 
of a few rich men who live, for choice, in ‘riotous excess’ in their 
palaces in Park Lane. One can hardly be surprised, perhaps, that this 
wonderful fairy tale obtained so wide a credence amongst intelligent 

* Now increased to over 70,0001. loss. 
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British working-men, when a Cabinet Minister like Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
for example, is reported to have gravely informed a meeting of London 
artisans that the sole reason for the importation of Chinese coolies 
into the Transvaal was that a few rich men might get the gold out 
of the earth a little more quickly ! 

But my point here is the economic side of gold-mining generally 
from the Labour view. It may surprise Labour leaders to be told, 
what I believe to be absolutely true, that our wage-earning classes 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by the encouragement 
of gold-mining enterprise everywhere, and particularly within the 
Empire. With them it is a case of ‘Heads I win, tails you lose.’ 
Pages could be written on this subject. Space will only permit a 
brief mention of it. More than half the gold obtained from Mother 
Earth, as well as at least half the capital expended in endeavouring 
to obtain it, goes directly into the pockets of the working-classes. 
A large proportion of the balance is circulated among store-keepets, 
machinery-makers, &c., &c. Only a comparatively small proportion 
of the total gold won is available for ‘ Park Lane debauchery.’* The 
risk of the enterprise, on the other hand, is almost entirely borne 
by the capitalist. Colonial law, for example, rightly makes mining 
wages an absolute first charge on the gold mine and all it contains. 
So the wage-earner runs little or no risk. Some indirect risk he must 
run, for the sudden paralysis of a ga'd-mining centre spells loss, 
and possibly ruin, for that particular centre or community, and the 
waves of such loss may spread far and wice. 

Again, gold-mining is not a competitive industry, and, where 
successful, is a direct and undiluted material benefit not only to the 
particular community where it is carried on, but to the country at 
large. There can be no over-production of gold. At all events, the 
world has never yet witnessed it. Nature holds this precious metal 
in too tight a grip, and only gradually yields it in response to persever- 
ing and scientific mining. A sheet of plate glass, a ton of manufactured 
steel, a bale of cloth, a motor car, a horse, a diamond tiara, &c., &c., 
have no arbitrary fixed value. They are respectively worth what 
they will fetch in the world’s market. But an ounce of gold is always 
worth a fixed standard value. In this respect, again, the gold-mining 
industry is differentiated from every other, for it follows that its cost 
of production must have a corresponding fixed limit. If an ounce of 
gold costs even one shilling more than its value (4I.) to produce, it is 
obviously not worth producing, and had better be left in the bowels 

* The round figures in the Transvaal industry are as follows: Average gold value 
of one ton of Transvaal ore, 36s. Of this amount, 8s., or 33 per cent. of the total cost 
of production, is expended in (superior) white labour ; 6s., or 25 per cent., is expended 
in coloured labour; 10s., or 42 per cent., represents expenditure for fuel and stores, 
leaving a profit of 12s. per ton for the industry, out of which taxes, depreciation, &c., 


have to be met. The average net profit on the whole capitalised mining value of the 
Transvaal is approximately 4 per cent. 
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of the earth. Apart from any other considerations, here is a law as 
fixed and immutable as fate, which prevents in many cases—where 
the ore is low-grade—the employment of high-priced white labour 
for manual gold-mining work. In the majority of Transvaal mines it 
means either the employment of coloured labour or shutting down, all 
socialistic legislation notwithstanding. Apart from the ethical view, 
which I am not discussing here, it is clearly better business for wage- 
earners the world over, in their own material interests, to encour- 
age mining enterprise wherever and whenever possible. The greater 
the gold production, the better the labour market. 

It has been calculated that if the Transvaal be left alone to manage 
its own industries as it thinks best, a sum approximating 100,000,000I. 
sterling will be spent during the next ten years in mining machinery, 
stores, &c., by the South African mining industry. Judging by past 
experience it may safely be estimated that three-fourths of this sum 
will, or should, be expended in the employment of British labour, 
or in the purchase of British labour products. The moral is plain. 
Yet during the recent election the Labour party strained every 
nerve—to say nothing of nang truth—in order to prevent such 
possible expenditure. 

A Dutchman was once sete: at the mountains of the moon 
through a powerful telescope. In answer to the question whether 
he thought there was any gold there he at once made reply, ‘ There 
can’t be—I see no Englishmen there.’ One of the reasons why London 
is now the financial centre of the world’s gold market is doubtless 
the fact that the restless enterprising spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race 
has always led the van in the search for this yellow metal which, 
though intrinsically useless for the real wants of life, is yet the standard 
of the world’s exchange, and the available amount of which, in any 
particular community, is the main factor in there determining the 
prices for labour and for labour products. Unfortunately, these 
abstract truths are unsuited for a political platform, and probably 
do not appeal to the man in the street. It is therefore not surprising 
that they find no place in the present philosophy of the Labour party. 

So much then for this general survey. Mr. Keir Hardie has 
advanced one tentative proposal which I earnestly trust will be 
carried out, namely, that a Commission of Labour M.P.s should be 
sent to confer with their compatriots in each of our self-governing 
Colonies. No wiser or more profitable step, in my judgment, could 
possibly be taken, particularly from a general Trades Union point of 
view. The British Labour M.P.s who may go to our Colonies will 
doubtless return wiser men, with enlarged ideas and a wider field 
of vision. Also they may then be able to tell us why the British 
workman is always a Protectionist abroad, though the present 
Government would have us believe that he is always a Free Trader 
at home. 
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As an ardent Tariff Reformer I confidently look forward to the 
day when the Trades Unions of this country will wake up to the fact 
that our present system of free imports is opposed to their interests 
as wage-earners, and will insist on its reform. I even anticipate an 
expression of their keen regret that this great truth had not been 
realised by them before ; and they will then doubtless be prepared 
to co-operate with their colonial kinsmen and brother-workers in 
bringing about preferential trading throughout the Empire. All 
this is in the future ; but the future is with us. Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit. Possibly the happy result may be arrived at by a process 
of exhaustion. In the past Trades Unions have tried various false 
remedies in order to achieve a great and worthy end, namely, better 
industrial conditions, moderate hours of work, good wages and no 
unemployed. The false remedies have been, restrictions on individual 
enterprise, restrictions on labour-saving machinery, restrictions on 
production. These have all failed, though occasionally their enforce- 
ment has been attempted by the terrible method of prolonged and 
widespread strikes. Now they are trying Socialism and class legisla- 
tion, and these also are bound to fail. So we may eventually see 
the evolution of a true Labour party pledged to Tariff Reform and 
Commercial Federation for the Empire. 

Of one thing I am certain, the great Liberal and Labour victory 
of the recent election is in no sense whatever a victory for Free Trade 
(so-called), or a defeat of Tariff Reform. The victory has been the 
natural and combined result of (1) the swing of the political pendulum 
after a prolonged Unionist administration; (2) ‘Chinese Labour’ 
and ‘Dear Food’ romances opportunely made use of; and (3) a 
socialistic Labour wave in our industrial centres. 

The great issues of Tariff Reform and Colonial Preference have yet 
to be decided. 

Henry Seton-Karr. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED AND TRADES UNIONS 


THE great sympathy which exists on all sides, from the highest in the 
land to the lowest, with the unemployed, has caused large sums of 
money to be subscribed to relieve the suffering which exists. I would 
respectfully point out that this annual opiate, supplied by well-meaning 
people in order to deaden the pangs of hunger and relieve misery, is a 
mistake. 

Let us bravely go to the cause of the evil, and, however painful it 
may be, apply the surgeon’s knife to eradicate the germs of the disease 
that every winter breaks out with inereasing violence. 

Trades unions were formed in the early days of manufacture in 
order to secure a fair rate of wages for labour and to relieve the wants 
of subscribers to them when unemployed. 

Not a word can be said against the noble men who originated the 
idea, but they never for one moment contemplated that their labours 
to avoid misery would in the future prevent starving men and women 
from accepting the relief within their reach when unemployed because 
the work offered by the relief organisation could not be paid for at 
the same rate as the trades unions had laid down as a correct price 
for regular employment. 

Trades unions have for years been the champions of labour, and 
they should be prepared to meet the present crisis without outside 
help. 

The drain, however, it is stated, on their resources has of late 
years been so heavy, in organising strikes, payment of their staff, 
and in assisting trade agitations abroad, that they fear bankruptcy 
if they come forward to cure the evil, caused in a great measure by a 
serious mistake in their policy, viz. strikes, when trade was improving, 
which although successful in many cases in raising wages, yet during 
the negotiations caused orders to be cancelled in this country and 
executed in Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy in such a highly 
satisfactory manner that the trade has stuck to those countries in 
many cases, and thus strikes are responsible for a number of the 
honest unemployed, who if the trade had remained in England would 
now be employed in executing these orders. 

If trades unions in a straightforward way express their inability 
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to meet the present crisis, we, as an empire, must come forward and 
while recognising the good they did in the early days of manufacture 
in this country, now relieve them of a position they,can no longer 
occupy either with dignity or with benefit to the working men on whose 
subscriptions they depend for existence. 

It is a legal question whether the trades unions, in having sent large 
sums of money out of this country to assist and develop strikes 
abroad, have not been unconsciously guilty of a very serious breach of 
trust by utilising funds subscribed by working men in this country in 
order to secure for themselves individually assistance in bad times 
and direct personal benefit in periods of trade prosperity in Great 
Britain. 

The following are the details of my proposal by which trades 
unions can be relieved of their responsibility and the honest workers 
of this land benefited and protected in the days of sickness and old 
age from want and misery. 

(1) In every centre of manufacture let a ‘Labour Tribunal’ be 
formed, composed of working men and employers, at which all trade 
disputes shall be equitably and legally settled, consisting of six repre- 
sentatives selected by vote by the operatives, and six manufacturers or 
employers of labour, also selected by vote, with a duly constituted 
barrister judge to preside at the meetings and thus see that the re- 
quirements of the law are fulfilled. 

(2) The tribunal might be elected by public vote, annually or for 
a stated term of years; vacancies by death to be filled up by vote 
when they occurred. 

(3) In the event of votes on any matter brought before the tribunal 
being equal in number, the questions to be referred for a final decision 
to a permanent arbitrator, a man of the stamp of, say, Lord Strathcona, 
who would enjoy the confidence of both parties and knows both sides 
of the question. 

(4) All operatives, all labour of any class, when accepting engage- 
ments, and all people engaging this labour, to covenant to abide in all 
things by the decision of the duly constituted Labour Tribunal. 

(5) Every operative or labourer to pay to Government a weekly 
sum out of his or her wages, but the amount not to exceed what is 
now being paid to trades unions. 

(6) This money to be collected by the employers, and weekly paid 
into the Government account, at a bank appointed by Government, 
thus avoiding all unnecessary outlay in collecting the money. 

(7) A set of books to be kept, and open to Government inspec- 
tion at every place where labour is employed, showing the wages paid 
and the sum collected, and every operative or labourer to be fur- 
nished with a savings book showing the wages paid weekly and the 
money paid to his credit with Government. 
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(8) All employers of labour to covenant to engage no labour that 
does not agree to this arrangement. 

(9) Men from twenty to thirty years old, who pay this sum, to 
have the privilege of enjoying a pension at an earlier age than men who 
commence subscribing when much older, with the option, in place 
of enjoying a pension earlier, of their wives, in the event of their death, 
receiving an allowance until they marry again, or their children arrive 
at an age to earn wages. 

(10) The age at which pensions are to commence must at the 
initiation of this scheme be much higher than when it has developed 
into a flourishing financial position. 

(11) A subsistence allowance to be granted when sickness dis- 
ables a man from working, as certified by the doctor, and free medical 
attendance to be provided by the State. 

(12) If illness or accident is clearly caused through intemperance, 
no allowance whatever to be made. 

(13) Manufacturers and employers of labour to pay to Government 
one-half of the sum subscribed weekly by the labour they employ, 
in addition to the sum paid by the operative. In return for this to 
be relieved of the present insurance to which they now subscribe in 
order to meet the claims against accidents under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. This responsibility would have to be met by Govern- 
ment and paid out of the funds thus subscribed. 

(14) Women and children who labour also to subscribe pro rata. 

(15) In the case of children of either sex commencing to subscribe 
as soon as they begin to earn wages, to be entitled to a certain sum 
of money on their marriage to assist in starting a household. 

If the above plan were adopted pauperism amongst the respectable 
class would be much decreased, and the proud independence of the 
working classes would be respected. The working classes would be 
just as much entitled to an allowance during sickness and a pension in 
old age as the Indian Civilian is, for both have purchased it. Since I 
stated that I had been informed of the disgraceful state of finance 
which characterised the working of our present poor-law system, and 
that some 501I. to 60I., it was reported, goes, out of every 1001. collected 
in poor-rates, in the cost of collecting and working the system, it is 
pleasing to see the guardians’ expenses are being overhauled, and that 
at a recent meeting of the Stepney Board, a motion by the Rev. Father 
Higley, ‘ That considering the abuses which have crept in in charging 
cab fares when visiting persons chargeable in the various institutions, 
no cab fare be allowed when the institution to be visited is within one 
mile of a railway station, or omnibus or tramway route,’ was referred 
to the Finance Committee. A further motion at the same meeting, 
in the name of Mr. Kain, ‘ That a return be furnished showing the 
amount received by each member in the shape of expenses during the 
past eighteen months,’ was not proceeded with. 
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At the present time, a large number of our establishments erected 
for the benefit of the poor are not answering the purpose for 
which they were erected, as the poor cling in old age to their rela- 
tives, and do not like to be separated from them, and consider it a 
bitter disgrace to have, at the end of their lives, to live in establishments 
which stamp the dwellers as paupers. 

Government has, therefore, in these establishments a valuable asset 
which, if realised, as far as the exigencies of the nation allowed, would 
go a considerable way to increase the fund, to solve the problem for 
old age pensions. It is also clear that by the eradication of pauperism 
from amongst the respectable class, Government would have funds 
at its disposal raised by modified poor-rates, and that, as it would 
also have the use of the money subscribed by the operatives and their 
employers, Government would be enabled without increasing taxation, 
but, on the other hand, after reducing it, to annually put aside a sum 
to be subscribed to the Government labour old age pension and 
sickness fund. We should, of course, still require, but situated in the 
country in place of cities and towns, Government homes of rest for 
the aged and sick who had no relatives—places where old couples 
or single people could inhabit a room, which they would keep clean 
themselves, with a common dining-room which would be under the 
charge of a matron, who would do the cooking, thus reducing the 
exorbitant expense of Bumbledom which characterises our workhouses 
of the present day. 

Also, all the food required in these Government homes of rest 
could be contracted for at a certain rate per head with some great 
firm, and thus we should know the actual cost per head of paupers 
resident in these homes. 

As for old people with relatives, these relatives would gladly, as a 
tule, receive them into their houses, provided they received 4s. a week 
per head. 

As for orphan children, these should be placed in the country, 
with agricultural labourers or small working farmers, who would 
gladly receive them for about 3s. a week, provided they had the right 
to their services, free of charge, in the hours not taken up with schooling, 
say up to the age of thirteen or fourteen. 

By this means we should, in place of creating ‘ guttersnipes,’ 
develop a generation of healthy, country-reared children, who would 
learn agricultural pursuits and also to love the country, and thus fit 
themselves either to develop our soil or make respectable colonists. 

Towns and cities are what ruin our rising generation. In conse- 
quence of parents labouring in cities and towns we shall always have, 
of necessity, a large portion of children handicapped in this way. 
Then, for God’s sake, do not let us unnecessarily increase the 
number. 

The cost of educating these children sent to the country must not, 
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however, increase the burden of taxation, already bearing so heavily 
on the residents in the country, but must be borne by Government, 
who will reap the benefit in the future of a healthy childhood being 
provided for destitute children, and thus making them strong and 
able to fight the battle of life either in this country or in our colonies. 

It may interest your readers, and secure support for the measures 
I advocate, when I state that to-day, in every German factory and 
household, the workers are subscribing to a State provision against 
sickness and old age. 

Also, that Germany treats that dangerous class of man belonging 
to the unemployed, who has no desire for work and will not work when 
it is provided for him, as a person incapable of looking after himself, 
and establishments are provided where these people are looked after 
and compelled by work to be self-supporting, in place of, as in England, 
contaminating the healthy, honest worker with their contagious 
disease. 

If Germany can grapple with the problem of the unemployed and 
pauperism, surely England can. To Germany must all praise be given 
for having acted while we talked and by well-intentioned but misguided 
charity nourished and developed the evil which has led to the crisis 
which at present confronts us. 

I believe I am correct in stating that it was after consultation 
with the late Canon Blackley and studying his writings that Prince 
Bismarck and the grand old Emperor developed the present scheme 
of old age pensions existing in Germany. 


Davip McLaren Morrison. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BRIXEN AND HEALTH 


I met the other day a friend whom I had not seen for a year or two. 
She had then looked out of tired eyes, her face was drawn, and her 
languid movements seemed more those of an aged invalid than of a 
woman on the right side of forty. 

I now saw before me a creature svelte and strong, who seemed to 
tread on air like a goddess. Her eyes had the fire of youth, and her 
shining hair framed a face like a rose. 

‘ What have you done ?’ I exclaimed. ‘ You don’t look twenty.’ 

‘Oh, Brixen,’ she said. 

* What is Brixen ?’ I asked. 

‘The water and air cure, you know. Dr. Guggenberg’s! His is by 
far the best, since Father Kneipp is dead.’ 

I am interested in the regeneration of humanity, so I treasured 
this information, determining to go, if only for a few days, and judge 
for myself at my first leisure moment; not as a patient, for, having 
studied the philosophy of life, I do not, thank God, require cures, but as 
an anxious and intelligent amateur, with the hope of improving my 
knowledge of hygiene for the benefit of a world suffering through its 
own indolence, carelessness, stupidity, greed, or vanity. 

One morning early in January I tore myself away from my beauti- 
ful southern home, with its garden still full of roses and the violets 
beginning to peep out of sheltered nooks, to face the battlefield of an 
Italian railway station. The one I am alluding to is a most dangerous 
place, as blows are freely dealt, right and left, while the more able- 
bodied passengers take the carriages by assault as the trains come in. 
They swarm up their sides like bees, and it is a real case of the survival 
of the fittest. The weaker vessels have to content themselves with 
departing standing up on their feet in the corridors of the cars. This 
time, however, after a few weeks’ correspondence with the railway 
authorities and the help of some tall and open-handed young men, 
T secured a place in a cowpé and never emerged from it till midnight, 
when I stepped out on the frozen snow at the little station of Brixen. 
Long before my arrival I had noticed that the great mountains were 
swathed in spotless white down to their feet and that th-ir frigid 
garments trailed over the whole valley, also I saw the frost embroider- 
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ing transparent flowerets on the windows of the compartment. Para- 
celsus or Ennemoser or Reichenbach or another of the older occultists 
says that these ice flowerets are the spirits of the flower-seeds lying 
about the earth, which manifest themselves thus in the winter. The 
bright northern stars were twinkling overhead, and I was prepared 
for cold, yet as I left the overheated railway carriage, the almost solid 
crystal atmosphere was a shock to me after the soft and mobile air of 
the South. I write as if I had been landed in Siberia, yet this was only 
a valley in the southern part of the Tyrol miles below the Brenner 
Pass and looked upon by North Germans and even Austrians as a mild 
winter resort. 

In a few minutes I arrived at the ‘ Wasser-heilanstalt ’ (anglice, 
Hydropathic Establishment), and was ushered from the snowy road 
almost directly into a simple but well-warmed room by a silent atten- 
dant, who whispered with finger on lips that no noise must be made, for 
the curfew had been rung three hours ago, as nine is the fated moment 
when every properly educated patient ought to be in bed. As I 
drew the sheets of roughish Kneipp linen over me, I listened to the 
splash and rush of the mountain stream which came through the open 
window and breathed the liquid crystal of the air in long delighted 
gasps. 
On the door of the large, bare, but scrupulously clean dining room 
a notice is posted that after nine o’clock no breakfast can be served 
and that those who come late to meals must begin at the point at 
which the others have arrived. I was in ample time for breakfast, 
and as I gazed at these injunctions over my cocoa and bread and 
butter (honey also being allowed) I reflected upon the profound 
wisdom and knowledge of human nature they displayed, for as many 
or most of the patients go to this water cure for what they are pleased 
to term nerves, but which is generally only the result of their own 
misunderstood way of living, it is well to enforce two of the most 
important conditions for the health of the body and the soul, viz. 
early rising and punctuality. 

Somebody has said that the English were being left behind in the 
race of peoples because the whole nation rose an hour too late. I 
should almost feel inclined to make it two hours, instead of one ! 


Morgenstunde [morning hour] 
Hat Gold im Munde [has gold in its mouth] 


is a German and most true adage. Early risers alone know the delight- 
ful peace and vigour the first hours of the morning impart to work or 
exercise, also to them is given the luxury df having time for everything. 
The true hygienist is persuaded that there is nothing so fatiguing as 
getting up late. As to having breakfast in bed, we will not mention 
it in the same breath with Brixen ! 

As far as punctuality is concerned (to which the placard on the door 
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also alluded) there is no better remedy for nerve troubles than thinking 
of others, and is this not the essence of punctuality ? 

Though only an amateur, I thought a bit of a cure would be interest- 
ing ; I therefore sought out Dr. von Guggenberg, the head and director 
of the establishment. He is a man much beloved by his patients for 
his ready sympathy, his almost unfailing diagnosis, and his cheerful 
upright and deeply religious character, no small factor in so many 
diseases in which body and soul are inextricably interlaced. It is 
much to be regretted from the hygienic point of view that the con- 
fidence which Dr. von Guggenberg inspires also in other respects has 
caused the Province of South Tyrol to elect him as their member into 
the Reichsrath, which forces him to make much lamented absences 
at Innspruck and Vienna. 

During our colloquy the doctor told me that the most serious 
cases generally come to him in the depth of the winter, as then it 
appears the reaction is strongest. I cannot help thinking that the 
extreme purity of the almost always windless air at that season must 
also have a most beneficent effect. 

With a smile at my assertion that there was absolutely nothing 
the matter with me except rare and very transitory reminders of a 
fall I had had years ago, the doctor said he would write out a little 
treatment that would meet my case. Every patient is given a small 
book into which these treatments are inscribed for the whole week. 
Every patient’s treatment differs from the other patients’ and no two 
days the treatments are alike. Mine consisted in being wrapped, at six 
in the morning, into a sheet dipped into a decoction of hay-seeds 
(cold of course), after which I remained an hour in bed. Then at half- 
past ten, after half an hour’s very brisk walk, cold water was poured 
out of a common watering can over my arms, beginning from my 
hands to the shoulder and down again. After this, another even 
quicker walk. During the afternoon between two more walks my feet 
and knees were treated in the same way. Some days I had large 
pine-needle baths, and after them cold water was dashed all over me. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the invigorating effect of these treatments 
and the perfectly delicious glow that follows. One afternoon I neglected 
my walk before the treatment, and I got no reaction and felt shivery 
for the rest of the day. 

The bath cabins are all open at the top and only separated by 
wooden partitions, and while undergoing one’s treatment one hears 
the shrieks and wails of the weak-minded and the self-indulgent under 
the cold jet and the voice of the active and intelligent bathing woman 
commending the courageous ones, who bear the streams poured over 
them with befitting dignity. 

A favourite remedy for a cold is the so-called Spanish mantle. 
This ample garment is dipped into cold water, wrung out, and placed 
on the sufferer’s bed. The shivering patient is laid upon it and tightly 
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rolled up in it, from chin to toes, just likea mummy. Several blankets 
are now spread over the utterly helpless victim and energetically tucked 
in. Thus he remains for an hour and a half, not able even to drive a 
fly away if it settles on his nose. When he is delivered from his bonds 
he arises cured. Influenza and too ample proportions are treated in 
the same way. 

One is, of course, always dressing and undressing all day long, 
therefore the simplest garments are recommended, especially to those 
patients who have complicated sitz and electric baths with massage. 
Many are also made to saw wood and lie for hours on deck chairs in the 
sun, with the snow all around them, in a large wooden shed called the 
* Liegehalle.’ 

Such abominations of civilisation as stays, tight shoes, high heels, 
and stiff collars have to be discarded at once, and are not replaced at 
all, or only in a very modified form. Thus sandals are all the fashion, 
and I used to see a stately and dignified princess taking her morning 
walk in heelless sandals with only small caps to them to protect her 
stockingless feet, while a pretty young Polish girl with nothing but a 
pair of leather soles held on by straps bravely scattered the frozen 
snow with her bare pink toes. Nobody at Brixen would dream of taking 
any notice of such things, and it is this great simplicity of life which 
rests and rejuvenates exhausted constitutions, and makes those who 
have ruined them by absurd indulgences understand that there still 
exists such a thing as health in the world and that it is in the grasp of 
almost anybody. 

Perhaps the greatest trial for spoilt society beauties, who go 
there to regain their looks even more than their health, is the 
wearing of the Kneipp linen undergarments. This linen is of very 
open and rather coarse texture, and the friction it sets up produces 
a most wholesome action of the skin especially useful to those who have 
deteriorated and blocked it by warm baths or noxious unguents con- 
taining poisonous matter. 

As all those who appear at meals have every time to pass through 
the open air, this by itself constitutes a hardening cure. At first I 
wrapped up my head and put on a cloak, but in a day or two I con- 
stantly neglected these precautions, as one gets so accustomed to 
the many changes that one hardly feels the bite of the dry and icy 
air. 

Quite half the patients, I was told, were so ill that they never 
appeared at all. At the end of our passage lived the Mother Superior 
of a Convent of Sisters of Charity. She is renowned at Vienna for 
the great good she does in the hospitals. I used to hear the sweet-faced 
little nuns murmur prayers at frequent intervals, and on Sundays and 
Feastdays Mass was celebrated in their rooms and a delicious and 
purifying odour of incense pervaded the passage and made me regret 
for the hundredth time that the burning of incense, instituted by wise 
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pagans, at first I imagine solely as a hygienic measure, should be 
banished from our Protestant churches. 

This saintly lady had arrived completely paralysed, but she was 
already much better, and was daily taken for quite long walks in her 
bath chair. She was a large woman, with a gentle and serene face 
under her great white coif, and the bevy of five or six little nuns around 
her, with their winged headdresses, looked like a flight of white pigeons 
settling on the snow. There were invalids in such pain that they 
never showed, poor children with St. Vitus’s dance who never left their 
beds, but the little company assembled in the dining-room was always 
cheerful and gay. The excellent breeding which generally distin- 
guishes Austrians of all ranks asserts itself here. Each person on 
entering acknowledged those who were seated already by a bow 
and a smile, and if a new man appeared on the scene he was formally 
presented to the rest of the company by the amiable and able young 
assistant physician who sat at the end of the table. This young 
doctor lives in the house and attends to the wants of the patients with 
inexhaustible patience and good humour. 

The cultured and interesting prince and the kind and amiable 
princess at the head of the table were not really patients. They pay a 
yearly visit to Brixen to stave off, like sensible people, advancing 
years and all that hangs thereon. The princess, like all great Austrian 
ladies, is very pious, and in spite of her cure she attended Mass in the 
town every morning at half-past six, and so did the shy and silent 
chanoinesse, though suffering from nervous exhaustion. The discipline 
the Roman Catholic Church enjoins is most admirable. 

Then there was a witty and what schoolboys would call an extremely 
jolly Anglo-German lady, fluent in both her native tongues, who kept 
her neighbours in fits of laughter, and a very charming young one 
quite English, who with admirable pluck and patience was persevering 
in a cure of many months, keeping up all the time her fresh enthusiasm 
for her surroundings and loving the beauty of the little town and of 
the mountains above it. 

Opposite to me sat the very young-looking Polish mamma of a pretty 
daughter and a little boy dressed in a Russian semi-uniform. He told 
us he had gone through all the horrors of Odessa, and his sister said 
that they had been bereft of all their estates and that her uncle had had 
a hundred Arab horses coupé en morceaux by the people. She added, 
with a resigned smile, ‘The peasants did not want to do it, as they 
loved my uncle, but the agitators insisted, and they had to obey or 
they would have been killed themselves.’ They had been shut up for 
months in their house. No wonder mother and children looked anzmic. 

There were more Poles and Russians, men all of them, and Austrian 
officers, come, I suppose, to heal the smart of some old wound. The 
whole of the little company was quiet, contented, and extremely well- 
mannered. 
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The food, which is in great part vegetarian, is quite good and very 
nourishing, as it is cooked to retain all the salts and phosphates in the 
vegetables. Nothing but clear icy water stands on the table. 

Brixen is a bishopric and stands on many waters. At the end of 
every tortuous street a bridge spans a rushing stream. The ancient 
houses have an architecture quite their own, with the fantastic German 
element much accentuated, especially in some flat bow windows, 
which look as if the wall had been pressed out after it was built. 

One even‘ng, walking quickly along a narrow street, I nearly stum- 
bled over the end of a bier set half-way out of a small doorway. On 
the black cotton velvet pall, which was thrown over the coffin, a 
wreath of artificial very pink roses with crudely green leaves and some 
gilt Christmas-tree paper was placed around a little lamp with a 
transparency of the Virgin upon it. It must, I think, have been the 
coffin of a child, it was so véry short. Some women in black stood 
around it. 

The bishop’s palace is built in a bold uncommon German Rococo 
style, with an interesting doorway, flanked by two windows which 
form part of it ; but the most unique and enchanting feature of the town 
are the ancient Romanesque cloistets entirely frescoed, which possess 
the mysterious charm and attraction produced by the union of the 
Byzantine and the earliest Gothic. I had not time to learn their 
history, and the frost nipped too fiercely to stand for long under those 
sunless vaults ; but on a summer’s day one might pass a few delightful 
hours communing with the quaint figures on those walls. Around the 
town, among trees, or in the middle of white fields, which in summer 
would be green, stand little houses, each one by itself, dotted about 
rather like the houses out of Nuremberg toy-boxes. They are very square 
and all of them rather high, and their surroundings are often perfectly 
bare. Upon entering, you are astonished to find in them apartments 
not spacious, but the acme of comfort, beautifully warmed, thickly 
carpeted, and replete with good furniture, plate, and pictures. These 
flats are often inhabited by ladies, highly cultured, who come to 
Brixen in search of health and then have stayed from affection for 
the place or gratitude for the cure achieved. One of them told me 
that she had been sixteen years on her back in agonising pain, she could 
not even bear to be touched. She is now straight and lithe, and walks 
with quick elastic steps. A miracle to look at, when one knows what 
she has gone through. 

One afternoon late I was sitting in one of these pretty retreats, to 
which the French term calfeutré applies so well. It had been snowing 
all day, but now the moon was beginning to struggle out. All round 
the square house lay a spotless, pathless shroud of snow, and the great 
white mountains loomed up into the sky, with the serried ranks of 
dark firs straggling up their flanks. On one side of the house a few 
hundred yards away, just on the edge of its own particular snow field, 
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stood quite by itself a grey Franciscan church. It was Gothic in style 
and very plain, but right down its facade, from the roof to the portal, 
ran a wide and vividly frescoed band upon a gold ground. It stood out 
when the rays of the moon touched it in a curious and unreal way, 
like the leaf of a missal in limelight. As I walked home the absolute 
stillness of the air, the utter solitude, and the absence of sound gave me 
the idea of being in a dream. 

The sunsets in that valley are stupendous in colour and effect. 
The clouds and mists that hang about the mountain sides take most 
fantastic shapes and shades. In the daytime the pointed peaks of 
the Pusterthal gleam like frosted silver on a dark and stormy horizon, 
and at sunset they glow on a background of serene and translucent 
blue in every scale of gold and apricot to the flaming of live coal and 
then fade back into the ghostly green which sends a shiver of regret 
through all those who know and love the mountains well. I left 
Brixen as I came, silent!y in the dead of night. I was sorry, even 
after so short a time, to lose sight of the kind faces that had surrounded 
me, no more to feel the icy kiss of the pure air upon my cheek, to miss 
the well-filled, reposeful life which braces one up till one feels one 
cannot be ill. I reflected as I leant back in my railway compartment 
upon the problem why so many live out their day without ever 
grasping what health really is, without ever trying to arrive at it or find- 
ing out how easyit is to attain. That it is positively wicked to be ill 
when one might be a joy to oneself and a pleasure to others many will 
even not own. When one considers how simple and safe the means, 
how delicious the feeling of vigour and exultation, and, most important 
of all, how lasting the effect of this knowledge of a healthier, simpler, 
better life must be on those who have any character and intelligence, 
one cannot help wondering how few there are who can muster the 
courage to root themselves up out of their sluggard ways and try the 
experiment ! 
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THE HOLY SEE AND FRANCE 


Tue Church is freer in the Catacombs than in a Concordat. Yet the 
Roman instinct of the practical and afar-reaching view of the necessities 
of each case lead the Holy See, from time to time, to enter into 
treaties with various civil states for the purpose of securing for the 
faithful the exercise of religion. Hence a Concordat is an agreement 
which the Pope makes with some supreme civil power. By it the 
Church delegates and communicates some of her powers to the State 
in return for an acknowledgment and the free exercise of duties 
and rights inherent in her constitution. A Concordat is, therefore, 
on the part of the Church a concession ; and its mutual relation is 
that of a bilateral contract based, according to the teaching of Leo 
the Thirteenth (the 3rd of February, 1884), upon justice. It follows, 
also, that neither of the contracting parties can derogate or abrogate 
from it without the consent and knowledge of the other. The con- 
tract is bilateral because each party, by the very nature of a con- 
cordat, promises to observe the conditions, and makes an obligatory 
and reciprocal engagement so to do. 

Such a Concordat, which, since 1801, has existed between the 
Holy See and France, has been recently broken by the law of the 
9th of December, 1905, which separates the Church from the State. It 
is needless to say that the breaking of a treaty, which has secured to 
France for more than a century the blessing of religious peace, has 
been the sole work of one of the many Cabinets of the French 
Republic. The Pope’s consent was not asked. Culpam qui meruit 
ferat. Were the principle of a Free Church in a Free State carried 
out, things being as they are, I, for one, would rejoice if I saw the 
Church in France as independent of the State as it is in England or 
in the United States. But in a country like France, with its tradi- 
tions, freedom can only be bought at a heavy price ; and I have my 
doubts whether in the present temper of the French Government, which 
in its religious policy seems only to be acting for the Lodges in their 
ceaseless warfare against religion, the provisions of the law will be 
carried out on the lines of liberty. It is true that on the eve of an 
election there are all sorts of good things said and promised ; but the 
attempted regulation about opening the tabernacles, which outrages 
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Catholic feeling in its most sensitive part, was no hopeful sign. I remem- 
ber how the seemingly innocent Law of Associations was applied ; and 
how the invention of the bloc completely changed the nature of that 
law and made it one of exclusion instead of control. On the other 
hand, the strong logical French mind must see eventually that if 
the Church be separated from the State, the civil power cannot any 
more control it as a religious institution. Catholics in France can 
henceforth claim no privileges, but only the same rights as every 
other citizen. Thus, with a fair field and no favour, the future of the 
Church in France is, humanly speaking, what French Catholics choose 
to make it. I allow that the separation of Church and State is not 
ideally the best arrangement ; for a State has duties towards religion, 
which should not be given up. Pius the Ninth in the Syllabus con- 
demned the proposition that ‘The Church is to be separated from 
the State and the State from the Church.’ But I would remind my 
readers that the Syllabus is only true in the sense of the Syllabus ; and 
that before they accuse Pius the Ninth of being an enemy of modern 
life, they must know what it exactly was that he was referring to, and 
in what circumstances he spoke. 

The separation of the Church from the State is, now, in France 
an accomplished fact. There has been an extraordinary conspiracy 
of silence in the English press about a subject which is the great 
event of the time in France. How the order seems to have gone 
round, not to mention anything hostile or opposed to the views set 
forth by the Cabinet, I will not here say. But it may be useful to 
take this opportunity of setting before the readers of this Review 
the various steps which led to this momentous act ; and an impartial 
study of the matter will put beyond doubt one striking point, viz. that 
all along these painful years the Holy See has kept most faithfully 
to the Concordat, and has done nothing, absolutely nothing, to warrant, 
or even to give a legitimate pretext for the rupture. It was M. 
Combes’s Cabinet which, with no special mandate from the country 
on the subject, deliberately violated the agreement and poisoned 
the wells of public opinion by endeavouring to throw the blame of 
their own misdeeds on to the shoulders of the innocent and injured 
party. I refuse to look upon it as the work of the French Republic, 
which is not to be held responsible for the extravagancies of one of those 
many Cabinets that fall as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. Were it 
only a matter that concerns France, or had the separation taken place 
with mutual consent, it would not become me to write. But when 
the blame is put on the Pope, and the integrity of the Holy See, which 
is an international interest, is at stake, I, as a Catholic, have every 
right to correct the false impression. When I speak of the French 
Government, I must not be understood to mean the President, who 
is constitutionally irresponsible, and can only offer advice to his 

ministers (and M. Loubet has, I understand, not been wanting in 
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this respect); nor do I refer to the French Republic. I mean that 
the act has been that of the Cabinet with M. Combes at the head. 
He has been the direct agent of the anti-religious parties ; and now, 
his work done, he has gone. I feel free to say that if he has accom- 
plished his task thoroughly, it has been in a singularly offensive way ; 
a verdict which France, I am sure, will not be long in arriving at. 
There will then be no hesitation in making such an amende honorable 
as a great nation can afford to do. The Republic will not have 
to go to Canossa, for what is done is done. But, I venture to 
think, France will soon re-establish such an entente cordiale with the 
Holy See that will not imply a Concordat. 

The documents on which the following account is based have 
recently been set before the world in a White Book, issued by the 
Vatican, under the title La Séparation de [ Eglise et de l Etat en France, 
Exposé et documents. The book, not at present on sale, is a studiously 
calm and impartial survey of the whole question, based on the official 
documents, which are printed in full. The Exposé is so thorough, 
and the documents so telling, that no rhetoric is needed to point the 
moral or adorn the tale. The contentions set up by M. Combes 
fall to the ground like a house of cards ; and I cannot imagine a more 
deadly blow to his idea of what, God save the mark! the French 
Republic should and must be, than the plain unadorned recital of 
the White Book. It may even prove an evil day for the Republic 
itself when Jacques Bonhomme, who has hitherto had his religion 
without paying for it, finds that he has to put his hand into his 
pocket to pay what the State undertook to provide as part of the 
restitution of property taken from the Church and people at the 
Revolution. 

To set fully before my readers the steps which led to the separa- 
tion would be a long task; but I can here briefly give the outlines, 
and will base them entirely upon the documentary evidence con- 
tained in the White Book, which I have submitted to a close and careful 
study. 

The Concordat between the Holy See and the First Consul was signed 
on the 15th of July, 1801. This is the only agreement that exists between 
the Church and State. Before it was presented to the legislative 
body, Talleyrand and Portalis drew up a series of seventy-seven 
restrictive regulations which are known as the Articles organiques. 
These were presented the 9th of April, 1802, together with the Concordat, 
to the Legislative Assembly as one and the same thing. But they are 
vitally and essentially distinct. The Concordat is an agreement 
signed by the authorities of the Church and of the State: the Articles 
organiques are the sole responsibility of the French authorities. The 
Pope accepted the Concordat ; he did not and could not accept the 
Articles, which in some respects are destructive of the very spirit of 
the Concordat, being a collection of Church laws emanating from 
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an entirely incompetent power. The Holy See has always protested 
against these Articles, and has consistently refused to be bound by 
them. She has demanded their derogation, or at least a modification 
of many of their provisions. How could the Pope accept, for instance, 
the first article which subordinates the Church, even in questions of 
faith, to the civil power? Pius the Seventh, on the 24th of May, 
1802, as soon as he heard of their existence, denounced them in 
Consistory ; and, on the 18th of August, the Legate, Cardinal Caprara, 
sent a detailed protest, which drew from the French Government the 
acknowledgment that these Articles were only the work of the civil 
power. Portalis writes to Caprara: ‘Je conviens que le Saint Siége 
a été partie contractante dans le Concordat, et qu’il n’est point inter- 
venu dans les Articles organiques . . . Le Concordat est un traité, les 
articles organiques sont une loi,’ &c. Talleyrand himself recognised 
this during the negotiations about the Coronation oath : ‘Cet acte 
(Concordat) est le résultat de la volonté de deux puissances contrac- 
tantes. Les lois organiques, au contraire, ne sont que le mode d’exécu- 
tion adopté par l’une de ces deux puissances.’ There are some, however, 
who say that the Articles organiques are implicitly agreed to by the 
first article of the Concordat, which says that : ‘ The Catholic worship 
should be free, conforming itself to the police regulations which the 
Government shall consider necessary for public tranquillity.’ It is 
enough to reply that the preservation of good order in acts of public 
worship is one thing ; and a complete ecclesiastical code is another. 
In England the State provides against brawling as a disturbance 
of public tranquillity ; but we surely do not consider that to hold a 
synod or any deliberative assembly without the express permission 
of the Government, or for a bishop to go outside his diocese without 
the leave of the civil authority, is a proper matter for the police. 
The recent work on the Concordat by Cardinal Matthieu puts 
beyond question the sense of the first article of the Concordat ; for he 
publishes, for the first time, the long discussions, and the notes that 
passed between the plenipotentiaries as to the sense and extension 
of the very words of the article. It is clear then, that the Articles 
are distinct from the Concordat; and therefore, to accuse the 
Pope of breaking the one because he refuses to accept the other, 
which he never agreed to, is to have recourse to subterfuge, and to 
throw dust in the eyes of honest men. 

This being the nature of the Concordat I must now make it clear 
that the policy of the French Government has, during these last years, 
been steadily directed towards separation. The drift of events has 
been seen at Rome, where, at the summit of Peter’s Rock, the atmo- 
sphere is clear and serene. The experience of centuries enables the 
Holy See to grasp principles in the first stage of their birth, and to 
estimate with singular forethought their ultimate effect. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau admitted in the Chamber, on the 7th of 
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December, 1899, the principle of separation, though he considered it 
then premature. He said that the Law of Association, which he was 
introducing, was the necessary preface to the larger measure. He, 
however, evidently shrank from the actual separation. Another 
Prime Minister was found, M. Combes, who would carry out the 
policy imposed upon the Lodge-ridden French people by their masters. 
By the by, which is preferable, to be Lodge-ridden or Priest- 
ridden? Both I hold to be objectionable. But if priests go out 
of their legitimate sphere they can be checked, by Church as well as 
by State ; whereas the remedy is more difficult in the case of secret 
societies. Here is one of the sensible reasons why the Church con- 
demns these as inimical to the true interests of society at large. 

M. Combes was not long in showing his hand. In a speech in 
the Senate (21st of March, 1903) he declared himself on the question 
of denouncing the Concordat. He said : 


To denounce it at this moment without having sufficiently prepared minds 
for this denouncing, without having manifestly established with multiplied 
proofs in support that it is the Catholic clergy that provokes and wills it by 
making it inevitable, would be a bad policy on account of the resentment, 
though unmerited, which would ensue in the country against the Republican 
Government. I do not say that the rupture of the ties which exist between the 
State and the Catholic Church will not take place at a given day, I do not even 
say that this day is not at hand, I say simply that it has not arrived. 


Again, on the 14th of January, 1905, in the Chamber, he said : 
‘I have always been a partisan of the separation of the Churches and 
the State. But when I took power, I judged that public opinion was 
insufficiently prepared for this reform. I judged it necessary to lead 
it in this direction.’ In the National Review (March 1905) he repeats 
that it was inopportune and imprudent until he had sufficiently 
prepared the country; and he clearly indicates that part of this 
education was to incite the country by making use of what he calls 
désaccords inévitables. These deliberate plans of M. Combes should 
be borne in mind. He was going to lead the people by making them 
think it was impossible to observe a Concordat which the clergy 
themselves wished to abolish. Did they want proof? Look at the 
désaccords inévitables. Yes: not to respect the rights of others, not 
to acknowledge the obligations of treaties, not to accept any pro- 
posals at accommodation, is certainly the way to bring about dés- 
accords ; but whether in themselves these be inévitables is a question of 
mere honest plain-speaking. It would seem as though M. Combes 
upholds the axiom that the end justifies the means. It is not the 
first time that the fine morality of the French Lodges appears to be 
the same as that which they ascribe falsely to the Jesuits. 

M. Combes’s method of educating the country is instructive. The 
first lesson, by vilifying the Papacy, was to teach the people that the 
Pope is an enemy of France, an enemy of the Republic, and an enemy 
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of civilisation itself. And yet, while M. Combes was pursuing this 
line of attack, the Pope was a sovereign with whom France had diplo- 
matic relations, and whose Nuncio was the doyen of the Diplomatic 
Body in Paris. This was a strange idea of international courtesy. 
The second lesson was to teach the people that the Pope was violating 
his own Concordat. For this purpose M. Combes deliberately created 
causes for disputes, notably by nominating for vacant sees candidates 
such as the Holy See, for canonical reasons, could not possibly accept. 
Some of these candidates had been rejected several times under other 
ministries. Under the Concordat it is well to note that the head 
of the French State has a right to nominate persons for vacant sees, 
the Pope giving, as he alone can, the canonical institution. In other 
words, the Pope makes the bishops, but chooses those named by 
the head of the State, unless there be canonical reasons against accept- 
ance. This necessarily implies an examination on the part of the 
Holy See as to the fitness, knowledge, and good repute of the candidate. 
It was always the custom before the official nomination was made that a 
preliminary private discussion should take place between the Minister 
and the Nuncio, so that useless nominations might be saved. This 
entente préalable M. Combes utterly rejected as ‘ a humiliating haggling, 
as a take-in, as a culpable abandonment of the right of the State.’ It 
is difficult to see how the useful preliminary discussion was so shame- 
ful ; but it is easy to see that without it M. Combes could very easily 
bring about his désaccords inévitables. 

I must now turn to the suppression of the religious Orders. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, November 1899, presented to the Chamber 
a law on the right of Association which was directed against the 
religious Orders. If it were true that the sisters and nuns who spend 
their lives in the service of the sick and the poor and the wretched 
were enemies to the Republic, foes to civilisation and an injury to 
humanity, then the State might plead justification; although one 
would think a Government was in a parlous state indeed that 
need fear such foes. If the wealth that came to the Carthusians by 
the manufacture of their liqueur was spent upon themselves, instead 
of the poor and needy, there might possibly have been grounds for 
holding that the monks were traders who made religion a means of 
commercial profit. If other religious Orders were foes to the Republic, 
it would have been within the rights of the Government to protect 
itself by measures repressive of such abuses. But when, it may be, 
it is only the actions of individuals that give rise to legitimate com- 
plaint, wholesale suppression is as uncalled for, as it is an open avowal 
of incapacity for dealing with a very simple question that admits of the 
easiest effective treatment. The existing machinery, both in State and 
Church, is quite sufficient to remove and silence individuals who 
forget that, by belonging to an Order, they are bound to restrain what 
may be perfectly lawful in an independent person. But for the life of me, 
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I have never been able to see why, as individuals, Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and Jesuits should not be allowed to have opinions on political 
questions as are tolerated in Anglican, Nonconformist, or Presbyterian 
ministers. I will even go further; I do not see why an Order, say 
the Jesuits, may not have, and may not act upon, their own political 
views, as well as the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, so long as 
they do not identify their policy with the Church. Be this as it may, 
advantage was taken of the sayings of certain foolish firebrands or 
windbags to expel all the Orders, male and female. The real object 
of the Law of Association, though it seems to have been unknown 
to M. Waldeck-Rousseau, was the destruction of the religious Orders. 
He, it is true, made the country understand that the projected law 
was only one of control, not of proscription ; and on this understanding 
it was passed, the Ist of July, 1901. There was not much that was 
absolutely objectionable in the law itself, although parts were contrary 
to natural and evangelical liberty ; the evil was in the application 
of the law under the regulations which came out the 16th of August, 
1901. These laid down in detail all the formalities which the Orders 
had to fulfil in order to obtain authorisation. The Holy “See left 
complete liberty to the various Orders to put in their petition if 
they judged it fitting ; and certain canonical difficulties which regard 
ecclesiastical discipline were got over, to the satisfaction of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who wrote, the 3rd of September, 1901, to M. Delcassé 
‘that in applying the law of the Ist of July, 1901, the Government 
should be inspired with the spirit of the widest tolerance and kindest 
liberalism.’ He gave orders that the application for authorisation 
should be dealt with in this spirit. On this, about five hundred 
Orders, representing many thousand houses, applied for authorisation, 
after having duly fulfilled all the legal formalities. It seemed plain 
sailing. But the monks and nuns reckoned without their host. 
M. Combes became Prime Minister in June 1902; and under him 
the commission for considering the petitions, proposed to reject them 
all en bloc without discussion. What a farce it all was, to be sure! 
But it soon turned into a tragedy of the deepest import for many. 
After some deliberation it was considered wiser to divide the Orders 
into three categories, and to reject each group without discussion. 
The Cabinet made the proposal a question of confidence, and the 
Chamber accepted it in spite of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s contention 
that, under pretence of applying the law, a new one was made which 
utterly destroyed what was passed on the Ist of July, 1901. The gay 
French nation seemed to have lost altogether on that occasion their 
usual saving sense of humour. The teaching Orders were rejected 
because they were incapable of forming free men and citizens; the 
preaching Orders, because they interfered with the principal preroga- 
tives of the secular clergy (although no member of a religious Order 
can preach in a diocese without the licence of a bishop, or in a secular 
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church without the leave of the clergy) and were crusaders against the 
most liberal laws of the Republic ; the trading Orders (are there any 
such ?) because they degraded the religious idea by trafficking unworthy 
of men of faith and detachment from the things of this world. A common 
subject for the carving of old misereres in cathedral stalls was that 
of a wolf, preaching to a flock of sheep on the iniquity of eating mutton. 

The wholesale rejection of the petitions was followed by an equally 
wholesale expulsion. To take one case which I know personally, 
though it is by no means one of the most heart-rending. Since 1605 
the English Benedictine monks, gentlemen of spotless reputation, have 
been associated with Douai, where they had a school for the educa- 
tion of English boys. The monks minded their own business, inter- 
fered in no way with politics or other French affairs, were good 
neighbours and spent a great deal of money to the profit of the town. 
They presented their petition, had it rejected, were thrust out of their 
house ; their plates, knives and forks, books, pictures, beds, tables, and 
chairs were seized and confiscated. How these British subjects were 
defended by their own Government is a story that had better be kept in 
the secret archives of the Foreign Office. The same sort of conspiracy 
of silence that exists now to such a large extent in the English press 
was then in force. Had the Englishmen at Douai been soap-makers, 
or following any trade, what an outcry there would have been on 
this outrage of British interests. But they were monks, and that 
made the difference. What befell them, befell in worse form the 
French Orders. Our monks were driven home ; the others into exile, 
misery, and beggary, by the break-up, in many cases piteous, of 
old homes, by the loss of friends, and cruel treatment. M. Combes 
must feel proud of his victory over the hapless womenfolk that were 
the majority of his victims. The breaking up of the Orders entailed, 
of course, the closing of countless schools conducted by them ; not 
only the schools of those Orders whose petitions for authorisation 
had been refused, but also those of the Congregations that had received 
legal authorisation as teachers. The liberty of teaching secured in 
1850 by the Loi Fallouz had for a long time been the object of attack. 
Somehow or other words seem to have one meaning in France and 
another in England. Liberty spells one thing there and another here. 
I have noticed the word Liberté on the outside of churches in France ; 
I have missed the thing inside. Ten thousand schools were closed by 
the 20th of November, 1903, and by the 7th of July, 1904, M. Combes 
was able to boast at Auxerre that he had closed 13,904 schools out 
of a total of 16,904, and was ready to close 500 more. One of his 
last acts, before resignation, was to obtain signatures for closing 
500 more. 

This, then, was the plan that M. Combes pursued to lead the 
French people to accept the breaking of the Concordat. The Pope 
is hostile to France and to the Republic; the clergy are seditious ; 
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the religious Orders a plague-spot in the State. The Concordat is 
the cause of it all. Therefore away with it. 

It however will be only fair to examine M. Combes’s premisses 
before we accept his conclusion. His whole plan of campaign is based 
on begging the question and then taking it for granted. Let me take 
the case of the Pope and clergy as enemies of France. In one of his 
Encyclicals Leo the Thirteenth lucidly explained the teaching of the 
Church as to civil government. Any form of government, if carried 
out with justice and wisdom, can provide for and safeguard the welfare 
of the people. Therefore no form of government, based on the 
eternal laws of justice, is alien from the Church, which takes a position 
above all changing forms of parties and stands apart from the clamour 
of competitions. Her business, above all things, is the progress of 
religion and the salvation of souls. She need only come into con- 
flict with the civil power when these two objects for which she exists 
are in jeopardy. On the other hand, she respects all constituted 
authority, and leaves us at perfect liberty to choose for ourselves 
that form of government which seems best suited for our circum- 
stances. She goes further, and teaches us our duty of respecting 
constituted authority ; for the preservation of public order is one of the 
most urgent wants of society and one of the first duties of a citizen. 
But the Church is no upholder of tyranny ; she remembers that laws 
do not depend on forms of government so much as on the men who 
make them. Bad laws and good laws can exist under any kind of 
government. Hence come the rights of citizens to protect themselves 
and employ any legal means to obtain the repeal or change of any 
law which is unjust or oppressive to a part of the nation. But these 
are commonplaces to English people. 

After 1871, when the Republic was substituted for the Empire, 
many Catholics, cleric and lay, held that the republican form of 
government was opposed to the Church, and that one could not be 
a good Catholic and a sincere Republican. This idea was due either 
to ignorance of doctrine or to political interests. The Holy See 
took absolutely no part in the opposition; on the contrary, the 
Republic was recognised by sending a Nuncio to Paris. As public 
opinion declared itself more and more decidedly in favour of a 
Republican form of government, the Holy See became more active 
in repressing the opposition which many Catholics made in the name 
of religion. Here the Church was not directly acting on politics, 
but correcting a false view of her own functions and relations with 
the civil power. Leo the Thirteenth even went further than this. 
Time after time he went out of his way to show extraordinary signs of 
his goodwill towards France ; so much so that other nations felt that 
“the eldest daughter of the Church ’ was receiving more than her share 
of the pontifical benevolence. Leo the Thirteenth wrote to M. Grévy, 
the 12th of June, 1883 : ‘ Chaque fois que le Saint Siege a pu déférer 
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aux désirs de votre gouvernement, soit pour des affaires intérieures, 
soit pour ce qui regarde !’influence frangaise 4 ]’extérieur, il n’a jamais 
hésité & le faire, ayant toujours en vue de concourir & la prospérité 
et & la grandeur de la France.’ The Pope became instant in season 
and out of season in calling upon French Catholics to rally to the 
Republic and to cease from systematic opposition. He freed the 
Church in France from a traditional alliance with the Monarchy, and 
thus created many enemies who were not slow to show their dis- 
pleasure. The famous toast of Cardinal Lavigerie in 1890 was Leo's 
doing, and early in the following year he sent out an Encyclical 
letter exhorting all French Catholics to accept the Republic, without 
arriére pensée and with that perfect loyalty that became Christians. 
The episcopate, as a body, followed their head, and it is impossible 
to bring forward even one official act of any French bishop which is 
contrary to the Republic. The clergy, too, as a whole, were obedient 
to the Pope, and the exceptions were beneath the contempt of any 
strong, free government. M. Waldeck-Rousseau (17th of December, 
1901) said that if ten or twelve years ago the pulpits rang with politics, 
with diatribes against the Republic, the age, and the laws, yet now 
‘1 can bear witness that what was hitherto almost a rule has tended 
more and more to become an exception.’ M. Constans at Toulouse 
(4th of June, 1893) said : 


Long ago, Catholics, mixing religion with politics, fought against us as we 
were obliged to fight against them, while respecting the Concordat. To-day 
Catholics, obeying the order given by the head of Catholicity, declare that they 
renounce their hostility. We will follow them on this new ground, for we have 
no interest in keeping up divisions in the bosom of children of the same 
country. 


The recognition of the work that Leo the Thirteenth did for the 
Republic came from all sides. Yet, in spite of all this, M. Combes 
has the effrontery to declare that the Papacy is a systematic opposer 
of the Republic and an enemy of France. 

It is said that the protest made by the Holy See on the occasion 
of the visit of M. Loubet to the Quirinal was the cause of the rupture. 
This is absolutely untrue. A word as to this charge. Towards the 
end of his life Leo the Thirteenth, who had proved himself so staunch 
a friend of France, suffered from the Government what he felt was 
both an injury to the Church and a direct personal insult. To put the 
matter simply. The Pope was despoiled by the House of Savoy 
of the temporal dominions which he held in trust for the Church, 
and Rome passed under what was an actively hostile power. Force 
does not take away right, and often all that is left to the injured is 
the power of protesting against the injury. It has been declared, 
over and over again, that a stable, full, and entire independence of 
all civil authority is necessary for making the Pontiff’s authority and 
divine mission efficacious. He whose office is beyond that of kings 
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and presidents, whose jurisdiction is widespread, whose legitimate 
influence is international, cannot be, without injury to his position, 
the subject of any one nation ; and he carnaot, under the actual cir- 
cumstances, reside willingly in the territory of another without public 
opinion considering his independence as gravely compromised. To 
secure this necessary freedom no other means has hitherto been 
found save that of having his own independent territory. The 
question of how much territory does not enter into the matter ; 
it must, however, be such as will make his independence a real and 
effective one. Now the Pope has been unable to accept the Law 
of Guarantees which, as a matter of fact, guarantee nothing stable ; 
for having their force solely from the Italian Parliament, that same 
body can change the provisions or abolish them. I put it, what 
would be the case of the Pope if he were to-day to accept the Law 
of Guarantees and to-morrow find the Socialist party in power? He 
would have given up the independence he has gained by not accept- 
ing the Law of Guarantees and by remaining within the Vatican. 
And what for? Now, the situation of the Pope is the concern of all 
Catholics ; hence, if the head of a Catholic nation, by any public act, 
does something which is held by all-as a mark of approval of the 
present position of the Pope, he not only is wanting in his duty, but 
forces the Pope to protest, unless his silence should be taken for 
acquiescence. The world recognises this. For instance, when there 
was a talk last year of the Austrian Emperor visiting Rome, the 
Daily News remarked that the visit means that finally and definitely 
the Papacy abandons its claim to the old temporal sovereignty of 
the Church, that the Pope accepts the accomplished fact of thirty- 
four years ago, the consolidation of Italy with Rome—the Rome of 
the Popes—as her capital. This being so, why should the Pope not 
protest against M. Loubet’s visit to Rome, especially when the anti- 
religious press gave it a hostile character. Those who disliked the 
protest shouldn’t have forced it on the Pope. 

The difficulties that arose about the phrase Nobis nominavit in 
the bulls appointing bishops, and also the cases of the Bishops of Laval 
and Dijon, need not detain us. The Pope was only acting according 
to the sacred obligations of his office as bishop of bishops and in 
keeping with the Concordat. He could not have yielded without 
the greatest scandal to the Church. Pius the Tenth was firm as to 
principle, and his very firmness afforded the opportunity M. Combes 
was looking for when wanting to create another of his désaccords 
inévitables. Official relations were broken off by the Government on 
the 30th of July, 1904, and the shield of the Republic was taken down 
from the French Embassy to the Holy See. In less than a year and 
a half the separation was an accomplished fact. 

Here, then, are the steps by which the Concordat was broken by 
the French Government. The Holy See has kept faithfully its part 
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of the contract ; it was broken without its consent. I shall follow 
the admirable reticence of the White Book and refrain from describing 
M. Combes’ course of action in the language I might legitimately 
use. Having done the work demanded by his masters he has gone 
to his own place. 

But what of the future? The recent disgraceful scenes in the 
churches only afford one more proof of the folly of some French 
Catholics. They who had received the Articles organiques, which 
made for bondage, now fight against the transfer of church property 
to Catholic associations which make for liberty. Better to be ruled 
by a godless Cabinet than to have freedom to manage their own 
temporalities. Is not this straining at one poor gnat after contentedly 
swallowing a whole herd of camels. But judging from the action of the 
Pope and that of the French Cardinals, the position of separation is to 
be given a fair trial. Nothing on the part of the Church will be done 
to prevent a renewal of an entente cordiale in the work of reconstruction 
which must come to pacify the country, nothing will be done by the 
Church to make the position of the Republic precarious. I feel sure, 
now that the Church is free from the restrictions of the Concordat, 
every step will be taken to secure the liberty which Catholics, as 
citizens of the Republic, have the right to enjoy. What I fear is, 
the French mind being what it is, lest, at a future date, an attempt 
may be made on the part of the State to force back the head into the 
noose. That interesting book, Le Journal dun Evéque, by Yves le 
Querdec, after describing the breaking of the Concordat and the 
painful work of reconstruction, which was followed by the ultimate 
victory of the Catholic party, ends with the framing of a new 
Concordat! Verily the French love of grandmotherly government 
is strange to an Anglo-Saxon mind. 

And now as to one of the practical results of the separation. The 
protectorate that France has enjoyed over Catholics in the Levant 
and China naturally ceases. France, by international treaties, shares 
with the other Powers in a protectorate over its own subjects in the 
Levant and China ; but the special and exclusive protectorate which 
has been exercised by France over all Catholic missions comes solely 
from the Holy See, which has obliged the Catholics of the East to apply 
to the French representatives in all cases, and has forbidden them to 
make use of others. Even in China, where France, by treaty, has 
received a privileged position towards Christians, the Holy See has 
ordered the missionaries to make use only of the French Consuls. 
Without this order of the Pope, France could not effectively make use of 
her special protectorate ; and it is not to be thought, now that she has 
cut herself adrift, as a nation, from the Church, that she will continue 
to enjoy a prestige and influence that came as the spontaneous gift 
_ of the Holy See. What the political effects of this withdrawal of the 
protectorate will be only time can show. There is already evidence 
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that missionaries of other nations are hoisting their own flags and 
are no longer recognising the rights of France to protect them. 
History repeats itself. There is a curious likeness between what 
has taken place in France and what took place in England under the 
Tudors. In the sixteenth century England separated from the Holy 
See; and the destruction of the monasteries was a gradual process, 
brought about by fraud and calumny. Thomas Cromwell, so far, 
has found a very fair representative in M. Combes. The separation 
was completed at the death of Mary Tudor. As a writer has recently 
said : ‘ From two death chambers, one at St. James’s Palace and one 
at Lambeth, the Church of God in our land, where all hope seemed 
lost, went forth despoiled, humbled, crushed but free.’ May this be 
so in France, the Gallia Christiana. There is every hope, as she is 


steadfast in her union with the Pope. For, as Newman says in eloquent 
words : 


When was Peter ever unequal to the occasion? When has he not risen 
with the crisis? What danger has ever daunted him? What sophistry foiled 
him? What uncertainty misled him? When did any power go to war with 
Peter, material or moral, civilised or savage, and get the better? When did 
the whole world ever band together againist him solitary and not find him too 
many for it? All who take part with Peter are on the winning side. . . . Has 
he failed in his enterprises up to this hour? Did he, in our fathers’ day, 
fail in his struggle with Joseph of Germany and his confederates—with 


Napoleon, a greater name, and two dependent kings—that, though in another 
kind of fight, he should fail in ours? What gray hairs are on the head of Judah, 
whose youth is renewed as the eagle’s, whose feet are like the feet of harts, and 
underneath the Everlasting Arms ? 


ETHELRED TAUNTON. 
Rome. 
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FOOTBALL AND POLO IN CHINA 


Ir was on the 9th of November 1905, while watching the Cambridge 
University team make their splendid stand against the famous ‘ All 
Blacks,’ that I began to wonder if anyone would take an interest in, 
or even believe, the fact that football was played by the Chinese 
several centuries before Julius Cesar landed in Britain. Some Chinese 
authors, indeed, have mixed up football with polo, though both 
games have been described separately, and with considerable detail, 
by more exact scholars. There is little or no excuse, moreover, 
for such a jumble, as the various characters used for football all 
contain the element foot, which naturally suggests kicking ; whereas 
all those used for polo contain the element hand, which is equally 
suggestive of striking. One writer actually says, ‘ Ball-striking 
(polo) is the old game of ball-kicking (football).’ Another writer, 
after a similar remark, adds, ‘for kicking and striking are the same 
thing.’ Of the two, football is by far the older game. Its invention 
has been ascribed, cum omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, to the mythical 
Yellow Emperor of the third millennium B.c. Others assign its 
appearance to the age of the Warring States, third and fourth centuries 
B.c., when it formed part of the military curriculum of the day, and 
was a means of training soldiers and of putting their powers to a test. 
It is generally admitted to have been originally a military exercise, 
and a handbook on football, in twenty-five chapters, is said to have 
been in existence under the Han dynasty, say two thousand years 
ago. 
The historian Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, who died about B.c. 80, in his bio- 
graphical notice of Su Ch‘in of the third century B.c., has the following 
passage: ‘ Lin-tzii (capital of the Ch‘ State) was very rich and 
powerful. There were none among its inhabitants who did not 
perform on the pipes, or on some stringed instrument, fight cocks, 
race dogs, dice, or play football.’ 

Football (tsu chii) is mentioned more than once in the History of 
the Han Dynasty, B.c. 206-a.D. 25; and the famous commentator 
Yen Shih-ku, who died in 645, provides the following note: ‘ 7'su is 
to kick with the foot ; chii, the ball, is made of leather and stuffed, 
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and is kicked about for amusement.’ In one passage we are told 
how the great general Ho Ch‘ii-ping, when campaigning in the north, 
and almost destitute of provisions for his troops, ‘hollowed out a 
place for them to play football in,’ whatever that may mean. 

In the Hsi ching tsa chi we read : 


The Emperor, Ch’éng Ti, 8.c. 32-6, was fond of football; but his officers 
represented to him that it was both physically exhausting and also unsuitable 
to the Imperial dignity. His Majesty replied: We like playing ; and what one 
chooses to do is not exhausting. An appeal was then made to the Empress, 
who suggested the game of tiddlywinks for the Emperor’s amusement. 


Towards the close of the Eastern Han dynasty (end of the second 
century A.D.) it appears from the Kuei chi tien lu, quoted in the Tai 
ping yii lan, that the Emperor made archery and riding his chief 
business, and in his private life gave himself up to football, the result 
being that literary studies ceased to be cultivated as before. The 
Mirror of History does not disdain to record that the Emperor Hsi 
Tsung of the T‘ang dynasty, who was almost wholly given up to 
sport of various kinds, of which football, cockfighting, and polo are 
especially mentioned, in the year 881 put to death a loyal Minister 
for venturing to remonstrate on the subject. 

The ball, as originally used by the Chinese, was a round bag made 
of leather, or, as a poet tells us, 


Eight pointed strips of leather made into a ball, 


and was stuffed with hair ; its roundness or otherwise does not seem 
to have been a matter of great importance. But from the fifth century 
onwards, the ball was filled with air, and its name was changed from chit 
to ch‘iu, and roundness became an essential, because the ball was re- 
quired ‘ to roll, as well as to fly through the air.’ One authority, already 
quoted, says that the air-ball dates only from the T‘ang dynasty, and 
adds that “two long bamboos were set up, several tens of feet in 
height, and with a silken net stretched across, over which the ball 
had to be kicked. The players formed themselves into two parties, 
and the game was decided by points.’ 

A writer who has dealt very fully with the game, and to whom 
we owe many of the following particulars, states as follows : 


To inflate a football seems easy, but is really difficult. The ball must not 
be very hard, or it will be too bouncy, and full force cannot be used in kicking. 
Neither must it be very flabby, or you will have an opposite result, and the ball 
will not travel when kicked. It should be about nine-tenths full of air; this 
will be found to hit off the mean. 


Several writers have left us accounts of actual games: ‘On the 
Emperor’s birthday two teams played football before the imperial 
pavilion. A goal was set up, of over thirty feet in height, adorned 
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with gaily coloured silks, and having an’opening of over a foot in 
diameter.’ The object of each side appears to have been to kick the 
ball through the opening, the players taking it in turns to kick, and 
points being scored accordingly. The winners ‘ were rewarded with 
flowers, fruit, wine, and even silver bowls and brocades. The captain 
of the losing side was flogged, and suffered other indignities ! ’ 

In an illustration of a Chinese football goal the player who is 
kicking is placed in the middle, while on his right and left are seen 
the positions of those who have not and those who have already kicked, 
respectively. Immediately behind the actual player stands the 
ch‘iao sé, whose function it appears to be to hand the ball to the 
captain during the progress of the game. There is also the net-keeper, 
who throws back the ball when it has failed to go through. The duties 
of the other attendants are not explained. The score consists of 
major and minor points, which are gained in particular ways; and 
there is a regular terminology to be used by the players, such as ace, 
deuce, tray, &c., besides other phrases peculiar to the game. As 
regards play, ‘the body should be straight as a pencil; the hands 
should hang down, as though carrying things ; there should be great 
elasticity of movement ; and the feet should be as though jumping 
or skipping.’ There are over seventy different kinds of kicks enumer- 
ated, besides endless over-elaboration in minor details. Kicking is 
forbidden under eleven separate conditions which constitute ‘ fouls’ ; 
but no penalties seem to be attached ; and all play is to be avoided 
in ten special cases, such as on windy days, when the ground is slippery, 
after wine, by candlelight, &c. 

Besides the game of kicking a ball through a hole in a goal, the 
Chinese, to judge from another illustration in a well-known encyclo- 
pedia, must have had some other form of play with foot and ball. 
This supposition is borne out by several passages—e.g., in reference 
to a Taoist priest of the sixteenth century, who was a good player, 
we read, ‘ He used shoulders, back, breast, and belly, to take the place 
of his feet ; he could withstand several antagonists, making the bail 
run around his body without dropping.’ Then again, in an account 
of a game, we have such sentences as, ‘ The ball was never away from 
the foot, nor the foot from the ball;’ in fact, ‘dribbling,’ which 
would be meaningless as applied to the game described above. 

It only remains to add that the names of several great footballers 
have been handed down to posterity, as witness: ‘Wang Ch'‘i-sou 
was a man of great talent ; not one of the nine branches of learning 
came amiss to him. In the Hsiian ho period (1119-1126) his reputa- 
tion as a footballer was spread over the empire.’ 

K‘ung Kuei, a descendant of Confucius, is said to have excelled 
at football ; and there was also a man named Chang Fén, who often, 
at the Fu-kan Temple, would kick a ball half as high as the pagoda. 
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A poet, named Li Yu, who flourished between a.p. 50 and a.p. 130, 
has left us an inscription which he wrote for a football ground : 


A round ball and a square wall, 

Suggesting the shapes of the Yin and the Yang;' 
The ball flying across like the moon, 

While the two teams stand opposed. 

Captains are appointed, and take their places, 
According to unchanging regulations. 

No allowances are made for relationship ; 
There must be no partialities. 

But there must be determination and coolness, 
Without the slightest irritation at failure. .. . 
And if all this is necessary for football, 

How much more so for the business of life! 


Polo seems to have become known to the Chinese under the T‘ang 
dynasty, or from about a.p. 600 onwards, when it was at first con- 
sidered by some writers, as stated above, to be a revival of football, 
though it was, no doubt, quite a separate game, learnt most probably 
by the Chinese from the conquered Tartars. The earliest mention 
of the game is by Shén Ch‘iian-ch‘, a poet who died in 713, and it was 
in reference to a game played before the Emperor and his Court in 
the year 710: 


His Majesty, who was paying a visit to his famous Pear Garden, had given 
orders that all officials above the third grade were to take part in the game ; 
but certain eminent statesmen were worn out and aged, the consequence being 
that they were tumbled over on to the ground, and remained there, unable to 
rise, to the great amusement of the Emperor, Empress, and Court ladies, who 
all shouted with laughter at the sight. 


The son and heir of this precious monarch was the famous Emperor 
who ruled China from 712 to 756; brilliantly in his earlier years, 
surrounding himself, as he did, with men of distinction in literature, 
science, and art ; later on giving way to dissipation and extravagance, 
until rebellion drove him from the throne. Not content merely to 
watch polo, he used to play himself. A poet who lived two or three 
hundred years afterwards has left us this verse on 


Tue Emperor Mine Hvuane Puiayine Potro. 


The thousand doors of the palace are open, when in broad daylight 
San Lang comes back, very drunk, from polo. . . 

Ah! Chiu-ling is old and Han Hsiu is dead ; 

To-morrow there will be none to come forward with remonstrance. 


Public opinion seems always to have been against the appearance 
of Emperors upon the polo field, and many of the remonstrances of 
loyal statesmen have been preserved. Ma Té-ch‘én, who died about 
984, disgusted that his Majesty ‘ played polo to excess,’ presented a 


The two creative principles in nature, developed from the Great Monad. 
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long memorial on the subject, from which the following is an 
extract : 


Your servant has heard that when two of your Majesty’s predecessors went 
out boar-hunting and hawking, and when their Ministers remonstrated with 
them, they joyfully followed the advice given. Now, your Majesty takes 
delight in polo (literally, horse-ball), and your foolish servant has found on 
reflection three reasons why this is not a fitting sport, and will state them even 
at the risk of the axe. 

(1) When sovereign and subject play together, there must be contention. 
If the sovereign wins, the subject is ashamed; if the former loses, the latter 
exults. That is one reason. 

(2) To jump on a horse and swing a club, galloping madly here and there, 
with no distinctions of rank, but only eager to be first and to win, is destructive 
of all ceremony between sovereign and subject. That is a second reason. 

(8) To make light of the responsibilities of empire, just for an hour’s 
enjoyment, and run even the remote risk of an accident, is to disregard 
obligstions to the State and to her Imperial Majesty the Empress. That is 
the third reason. 

If your Majesty does not deem my words of small matter, graciously bestow 
a glance thereon ; for the happiness of the empire is what all your Majesty’s 
servants desire. 


When this memorial was handed in, we are told, ‘the Emperor 
sighed over its excellence for a long time.’ 

Polo was, as it still is, a sufficiently dangerous game. In 90] an 
important statesman was killed, and about twenty years previously 


a general lost an eye. The latter had reached his high position 
entirely through his skill at football ; and as a solatium for his lost 
eye he was promoted to be President of the Board of Works. So 
that it was not without cause that the gifted consort of an emperor, 
who died in 859 from an injudicious dose of the elixir of life, hearing 
that an official was teaching his Majesty to play polo, sent for him 
and said, ‘ You are a subject, and it is your duty to aid the Emperor 
to walk in the right path. Can this be done by teaching him to play ? 
If I hear any more of this I will have you well flogged.’ 

In 1163, the reigning Emperor, who suppressed banqueting and 
encouraged athletics, had a very awkward accident. He had issued 
instructions for polo to be played regularly ; 


in the event of wind and rain, the ground was to be covered with a kind of 
oiled cloth well sprinkled with sand. His ministers, because of the importance 
of the Imperial life, were unwilling that his Majesty should expose himself 
to danger, and handed in many memorials, to none of which any attention was 
paid. One day, the Emperor decided to join in the game; and after playing 
for a short time, he lost control of his pony. The animal bolted under a 
verandah, the eaves of which were very low; there was a crash, and the terror- 
stricken attendants crowded around to help. The pony had got through, and 
his Majesty was left hanging by his hands to the lintel. He was at once 
lowered to the ground; but there was no trace of alarm on his face, and, 
pointing to the direction taken by the pony, he quietly gave orders for its 
recapture, at which the spectators cried out Wan sui! Wan sui! (Long live 
the Emperor !—the Japanese Banza !), 


—_—_ ~» * 
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The Kitan Tartars were great archers and polo-players, and we are 
told that their successors, the Nii-chén Tartars, carried on the tradi- 
tion. On festival days the whole Court would appear in full’ dress 
on the polo ground, and after worshipping God with offerings of food 
and wine and other ceremonies, the Emperor would change his dress 
for the various sports. There was archery to begin with ; and, 


when that was over, there was a game of polo. The players mounted well- 
trained ponies, and each one was provided with a club (ball-staff), of a good 
many feet in length, and shaped at one end like the crescent moon. They 
were then divided into two teams, the object of contention to both sides being 
a ball. Previously, at the south end of the ground, two poles had been set 
up, with boarding in between, in which a hole had been cut, having a net 
attached to it in the form of a bag. That side which could strike the ball into 
the bag were the winners. Some say that the two teams were ranged on 
opposite sides of the ground, each with its own goal, and that victory was 
gained by driving the ball through the enemy’s goal. The ball itself was as 
small as a man’s fist, made of a light but hard wood, and painted red. 


Thus we read that when the young Duke of Lu was playing polo, and 
the ball fell into the hollow stump of a tree, his Grace poured in water 
and floated it out. 

As regards ponies, it has already been stated that these animals 
were specially trained, and it may be added that in the year 951 a 
present of polo ponies, together with suits of clothes for the players, 


was conveyed by a Chinese envoy to the Court of the Kitan Tartars. 
Ponies, however, were not the only animals employed. We are told 
that the Prince of Ting-hsiang, under the T‘ang dynasty, ‘ taught his 
ladies to play polo on donkey-back, providing them with inlaid saddles 
and jewelled bridles, together with the clothes and other paraphernalia 
required.’ Elsewhere we read that under the Sung dynasty ‘ over a 
hundred young men dressed up as women, with bound feet and orna- 
mental veils hanging down their backs, half of them in red and half 
in green brocaded robes, with elegant girdles and silken shoes, mounted 
on donkeys with carved saddles and ornamental trappings.’ Then 
they divided into two sides under their respective captains, and 
played polo for the amusement of the Court. So great, indeed, was 
the enthusiasm for polo, that it was played even by night, the ground 
being illuminated by a huge display of candles. Extravagant rewards 
were heaped upon polo-players, and also upon footballers, who were 
actually received in audience by admiring Emperors. In 881, when 
there was a question of certain official posts to be filled up, the 
Emperor caused the four candidates to play a polo tournament, and 
allotted the chief post to the winner. The climax is perhaps reached 
when a maker of poloclubs, as duly recorded in the Book of Marvels, 
was taken up to heaven in broad daylight. 
HERBERT A. GILEs. 
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‘THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE’ 
AS PATERFAMILIAS 


‘THE evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with 
their bones—so let it be with Cesar.’ How well did Shakespeare 
understand mankind! How often does this happen, especially to 
persons who have held a prominent place in Society ! 

The opinion of the world is generally biassed by the circumstances 
that surround them at the time of their death. If it happens at a 
moment of success, then nothing is remembered but the success— 
any previous mistakes being all forgotten—but if they make their 
exit from this world when in some way their failure is more apparent, 
then that is the impression that is most enduring, and which main- 
tains unquestioned by that generation and the following. Should 
something occur to resuscitate the doings of that particular epoch, 
then many events, long forgotten, are brought to light again, and 
the actors in them subjected to a new and calmer criticism unbiassed 
by personal feeling. At such a distance of time it is possible to obtain 
a more extensive grasp of the circumstances that have surrounded 
them from their cradle to their grave, and to make allowances 
accordingly. 

Among Princes, who are, as it were, set on a most slippery pinnacle, 
‘exposed to that fierce light that beats upon a throne and blackens 
every blot,’ the circumstances of life are constantly accentuated. 
If they do what seems right and what ordinary people consider suitable 
to their position, they are lauded on all hands, but equally every 
slip from that pinnacle is noted and frequently enormously exaggerated. 
Undoubtedly, Princes have a great deal in their favour, but for every 
advantage they hold over ordinary mortals they have heavy counter- 
balancing drawbacks, and the ordinary mortal is very apt to forget 
the drawbacks, and only to envy the advantages. In the olden days of 
Rome a great conqueror had at the supremest moment of his triumph 
to submit to a slave at his side whispering in his ear a reminder that 
after all he was only mortal. In these latter days the whispering slave 
is replaced by a most critical Press, which”must be often far more 
mortifying in its verdicts. 
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Our readers, probably amongst their own acquaintance, could 
point to persons now holding prominent positions and doing excellent 
work for their generation who began life in a thoughtless and irrespon- 
sible manner, causing untold anxiety to their parents and best friends ; 
to others, again, who began with great promise, possibly from no 
special fault of their own, but from a series of adverse or conflicting 
circumstances telling upon a weak point in their character, as one 
often sees a brilliant sunrise followed by a stormy noon. Just now 
it is the character of George the Fourth that is greatly under dis- 
cussion, through the publication of the letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
recently brought to light from among the archives of Windsor Castle. 
These have revived the memories of that period. 

“The First Gentleman of Europe’ has not usually been credited 
with many domestic virtues, or even with the appreciation of 
them in others, and it is a revelation to this generation to discover 
that he was not always a heartless rou’, and was even capable 
of noble sentiments. Who knows if the lovely and fascinating 
lady, who was also virtuous and religious, who inspired these 
sentiments, and to whom he was entirely devoted during many 
years, might not have been an abiding influence for good, had it 
been possible for her to take her place at his side as his recognised wife 
and Queen Consort? This he was most anxious she should do, and 
often conferred privately with the Minister Fox as to its feasibility. 
But at that time the Roman Catholic religion was so dreaded by 
the nation at large that no Government would have dared do anything 
to promote, still less to sanction, such a union, even had she. been 
of Royal birth. 

She came of a good old Roman Catholic family, and adhered 
unflinchingly to the faith in which she had been brought up. When 
they first met she was a widow of twenty-five, and he, with all the 
ardour of twenty, fell in love at first sight. That he went through 
the marriage ceremony with her privately there seems no doubt. 
At one time, so great was his desperation, he threatened to throw 
up his position and all his prospects and go to America. But as time 
went on and debts and other perplexities hemmed him in, he was 
induced to consent to marry the German Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, who was welcomed with enthusiasm by the nation, as settling 
the Protestant succession, but to whom the Prince took an aversion 
the first moment he saw her, never being able to forget the real love 
of his life, from whom he had now separated heartbroken. In reading 
of the festivities and rejoicings in celebration of this ill-assorted 
union, one hardly knows which of the centre figures most to pity— 
the exasperated ‘heart-broken man or the forlorn foreign Princess. 
But that the Prince still retained a high ideal of what a woman should 
be is shown by some letters written in his own hand soon after the 
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birth of his daughter, Princess Charlotte, to the lady who had been 
appointed to watch over her upbringing. In one he writes : 


Ten thousand thanks, dearest Lady Dashwood, for your kind note respecting 
my dear little girl, which I received just as I was stepping into my carriage 
yesterday to leave town. My mind was too much agitated to admit of saying 
or writing anything. 

In all probability, my amiable friend, you may suspect the step I have been 
at last driven to take, in a letter to the King, by the Princess’s ill-advised 
conduct, but which is not to be known till after the birthday. You, therefore, 
must not acknowledge it whatever you hear, but human nature could stand it 
no longer. With regard to the dear child, in you, my amiable and much- 
respected friend, do I look for every source of good that she is to receive. 
Promise a much-distressed parent never to forsake her, both for his and her 
sake, and watch her with the eye of a second parent, and as the bloom of virtues 
first appear cultivate them with that delicate and sound judgment you have so 
strongly and meritoriously shown in the education of your own children; but 
check, even with severity, anything that may appear to savour of falsehood or 
deceit, which I dread more than any other earthly circumstance. In short, all 
I have to wish, all I have to pray for on her account is, that you may make her 
as like my sister and yourself as her disposition (moulded by the education you 
will give her) can admit. Forgive my not saying any more, but I am not equal 
to anything; I am come here in search of what I fear I shall not experience for 
some time, and that is quiet and repose. God knows when we shal] meet 
again ; in the meantime may every happiness attend you, my dear friend, and 
once in every three or four days let me learn from your kind pen the state of 
health of my dear child. God bless you! 

Your very sincere friend and humble servant, 


Gerorce, P. 
Grange, 


June 1st, 1796. 


What father could show a deeper interest in the moral well-being 
of his child ?. Surely this is not the letter of a thoroughly,;abandoned, 
unprincipled man, but rather of one aiming at the best, but distracted 
by antagonistic feelings and many disappointments. 

Another very general impression with regard to those days is 
that the King and Queen were so annoyed by the extravagance of 
their eldest son that there was no sympathy between them. But 
on the occasion of a difficulty in the Royal nursery, the Queen writes 
to this same lady 


I am just come from dinner, and have seen Mrs. Cheveley, who brought me 
your message about my little dear angel refusing sucking . . . was it my own 
child I should wean it directly, and I desire you to mention this to the Prince 
with my best and kindest love. . . . Believe me, dear Lady Dashwood, my 
inclination would have carried me immediately to Carlton House, but the fear 
of appearing meddling suppresses many feelings, which is at times a painful 
thing, but Providence must guide me. 

CHARLOTTE. 


The very appointment of Ladv Dashwood to this most responsible 
post in the household of the Prince of Wales was through the recom- 
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mendation of the Queen and his favourite sister Princess Elizabeth, 
who afterwards married the Landgraf of Hesse-Homburg. Lady 
Dashwood was wife of Sir Henry Dashwood of Kirtlington, and 
though she died more than a hundred years ago, still survives in the 
memory of many of her descendants as the embodiment of much 
beauty, talent, and many virtues. She is mentioned in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson as ‘the beautiful Miss Graham.’ She married very 
young, and at the time of her appointment as governess was the 
mother of many children, one of whom, George, was godson to Princess 
Elizabeth, and had been appointed Page of Honour to the King 
at the age of seven. Within three months of the birth of her Royal 
charge another infant was added to her own nursery. It was this 
circumstance impending that for some time made it doubtful whether 
it was advisable for Lady Dashwood to undertake such a responsibility, 
but her great devotion to Princess Elizabeth, and the very intimate 
affection with which for many years she had been treated by the 
Princess, overcame all scruples, and she entered on the very interesting 
duties. Much anxiety of mind was inevitable in such a position, 
and coming at a time when her own health could ill bear any extra 
fatigue, told fatally on her constitution. The tradition is that she 
caught a chill whilst holding the Royal infant at the christening, 
from which she never recovered, and died within the year. Within 
this short period many other letters came from various of the Royal 
personages most intimately interested in the Royal Princess, but 
those already quoted suffice to bear out our argument, viz. that 
George the Fourth has been harshly judged on many points. The 
world in general of his day was so disappointed with the despicable 
ending of his life, that they forgot the early promise, and making 
no allowance for the many difficulties that beset his path condemned 
him utterly as a monster of wickedness. We do not ask our readers 
to go to the other extreme, and call for admiration of his character at 
any time, but we do ask posterity to be fair, and to consider if they 
would have been likely to do much better had they been born in his 
position, with all his bewildering surroundings, both political and 
domestic. 
ELLen L. DILion. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
OPPOSITION 


THERE is nothing so dull as a big majority. Even daily prophecies 
that it cannot last, from newspapers which have signally failed to 
exercise the smallest influence upon public opinion, cannot stimulate 
the jaded appetite of readers who like something fresh by way of a 
change. When Mr. Balfour dined with Mr. Chamberlain the fly- 
catchers opened their mouths wide. When it was announced that 
they had disagreed, the wonder grew. When Mr. Chamberlain wrote 
to Lord Ridley, who seems to represent the great man in the House 
of Peers, and announced that Tariff Reform was not to be laid on the 
shelf, which Mr. Balfour, after his experience at Manchester, naturally 
regarded as the proper place for it, the Times began to deal out schism 
by the column. Mr. Balfour was to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
or there was to be a new leader, unhappily specified in a manner 
which provoked irreverent mirth, or Mr. Chamberlain would exercise 
his undoubted right, as a free-born Englishman, and found a party of 
his own. But whether Mr. Chamberlain understands commercial 
business or not, he understands political business very well, and he 
can distinguish noise from numbers. Some there were who would 
no more desert him than Mrs. Micawber would desert her husband. 
How many? Mr. Chamberlain, who is credited with a design of 
approaching the Labour members, did not care to begin by disputing 
with Mr. Keir Hardie for the honour of leading the smallest Parlia- 
mentary group. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, who has a sense 
of humour, could not fail to perceive that the future legislation of 
the party which he and Mr. Chamberlain destroyed between them 
was a problem lacking immediate urgency. To avoid the ridicule 
which must needs be excited by unrestrained indulgence of fissiparous 
tendencies, he invented a formula which has not much less meaning 
than some of his previous maxims. The general unsettlement of his 
economic principles, which cannot even be called fallacious when 
they signify nothing at all, has now spread to the taxation of foreign 
corn, and to a ‘ general tariff,’ as the Gothamites call a special tariff 
for particular interests. That being so, Mr. Balfour is considered 
to have finally purged himself from the taint of Free Trade, and 
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Mr. Chamberlain is willing to co-operate with him in the patriotic 
design, avowed by himself, of * harassing the Government.’ 

At this point the Unionist party, which was intelligibly so called 
twenty years ago, and is so called still, held a monster meeting at 
Lansdowne House, and, as the Times proudly remarked, were as 
numerous as the whole House of Commons. These imposing dimen- 
sions were attained by inviting Tory Peers and defeated candidates. 
It was thought, not unnaturally, desirable to exclude reporters, and 
to issue an official report, which describes the scene as one of com- 
plete harmony and universally diffused satisfaction. Even the Duke 
of Devonshire, though he took the opportunity of mentioning that he 
was a Free Trader, was made to say that he could find no other point 
of difference between himself and a Protectionist. The Duke is not 
incapable of sarcasm, and he may have said something of the kind. 
It is to be hoped that Free Traders, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
will henceforth cease to trouble themselves about imaginary differ- 
ences between Mr. Balfour’s policy and Mr. Chamberlain’s. It is a 
trite saying, but not less true than trite, that there are many sorts of 
Protection, and only one sort of Free Trade; namely, a tariff for 
revenue alone. Retaliation and Preference are only two forms of 
Protection, slightly more plausible than most, but demonstrably 
mischievous and unsound. Both involve the cardinal vice of Pro- 
tection, which is taxing the many for the benefit of the few. When 
the people have just decided by an overwhelming majority against 
anything of the kind, it seems rather childish to quarrel about details. 
But that is the business of the Protectionist party. Free Traders, 
whatever may be their opinions on other subjects, will henceforward 
recognise that Mr. Balfour has finally gone over to the enemy. The 
number of Free Traders who sit on the left of the Speaker in this 
new House of Commons has been ludicrously underestimated in 
the newspapers. The Tariff Reformers compiled a list of their 
representatives in Parliament, which led to numerous disclaimers in 
the Times. But it is not everyone who takes the trouble of contra- 
dicting these things, and even among those described as followers of 
Mr. Balfour there are many who will not follow him now. There are 
quiet men who do not advertise themselves, steady-going Conserva- 
tives who yet on the subject of Protection agree with the Cobden 
Club. Mr. Chamberlain appears to think that the immense prestige 
which the General Election has given him will enable him to treat 
the British Empire as if it were Birmingham, and the Conservative 
party as if it were a branch of the Brummagem Caucus. We shall see. 

The position of those who prefer the absurd nickname of ‘ Free 
Fooders’ to the good old name of Free Traders has hitherto been 
intelligible, if not altogether honest and straightforward. They have 
argued, as I understand them, that though Mr. Balfour called himself 
a Retaliationist, he had pledged himself not to tax food, or material, 
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and therefore he could not possibly retaliate. So there was no reason 
why Free Traders should not support him. They cannot say that any 
longer. For Mr. Balfour, being unmuzzled by his defeat at Manchester, 
has cancelled his promise not to tax corn, as if it mattered any longer 
what he promised, or did not promise, to tax. Even Lord St. Aldwyn, 
though as good a party man as ever lived, can hardly persuade himself, 
or allow himself to be persuaded, that to tax poor people in England 
for the benefit of rich people in the Colonies is a principle of Unionism, 
or a method of consolidating the Empire. The Conservative party 
will never be a power in the State again until it gets rid of these quack 
nostrums altogether, and comes back to the position which it occupied 
before the disastrous month of May 1903. 

The King’s Speech has not been severely criticised, even by the 
accredited representatives of the Opposition. Ministers have avoided 
the great historic blunder of 1893, when Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues, vainly hoping to facilitate the passage of Home Rule, put the 
Newcastle Programme into the mouth of the Sovereign. Their list 
of measures is on this occasion a moderate and a reasonable one. 
First and foremost comes, of course, the Education Bill, of which Mr. 
Birrell has given notice. Two things emerge with absolute certainty 
from the long and protracted controversy which is still raging round 
this subject. In the first place the Education Act of 1902 cannot be 
simply repealed. In the second place it must be materially modified. 
School Boards are things of the past. Board schools, now called 
provided schools, are permanent elements of our educational system. 
County Councils and Town Councils will keep their honourable and 
arduous responsibility for the teaching of the children. In the schools 
under their complete control, education, both secular and religious, 
has been given in a manner which, though capable of improvement, 
is upon the whole satisfactory to the vast majority of parents. The 
difficulty lies in dealing justly with the unprovided or sectarian 
schools. For thirty years after the great Act of 1870, Mr. Forster’s 
Act, this difficulty slumbered. Mr. Forster’s Act, though passed by 
a Liberal Government, was regarded as a victory for the Church of 
England. Most Nonconformists would have preferred, and many of 
them passionately demanded, that no school should be recognised by 
the State, or receive a Parliamentary grant, in which the special tenets 
of one religious body were taught. Some, among whom Mr. Cham- 
berlain was conspicuous, urged that public education should be com- 
pulsory, secular, and free. The Liberal Government, with the sub- 
stantial approval of the Conservative party, decided that grants 
should be paid to all efficient schools alike, that rates should be avail- 
able for Board Schools only, and that the question what religious 
instruction, if any, should be given in a Board School must be left 
for the local authority, the School Board, to determine. This com- 
promise, as it was called, excited the bitter animosity not of political 
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Churchmen, but of political Dissenters, and was one of the main 
causes which led to the Liberal defeat of 1874. The law, however, 
remained in principle unaltered for a generation, and in most Board 
Schools the rudiments of Christianity, those parts of it which are 
suitable to children, were taught with excellent results. There was a 
conscience clause, but it was little used, and parents, whether Church- 
men, Nonconformists, or freethinkers, were perfectly satisfied with 
the general training which their children received. The Roman 
Catholics kept to themselves, receiving their share of the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and otherwise relying upon the generosity of their own | 
Church. Even free education, which the Government of Lord Salis- 
bury conceded, did not impair the vitality of the compromise so easy 
to attack, so hard to destroy. Fluent writers and speakers have 
exercised their tongues and pens in proving that ‘ undenomination- 
alism,’ which means Christianity, was an insoluble problem. Solvitur 
ambulando. While they were sharpening their wits, which were often 
in need of it, and airing their vocabularies, which stood in more need 
of enlargement, hundreds of teachers were doing undogmatically, day 
by day, what they said dogmatically could not be done. 

The Act of 1902 changed everything. It tore up the compromise, 
and its promoters frankly aimed at saving the denominational schools 
from the competition which all privileged institutions hate and dread. 
Though subject to some changes in Parliament, not altogether pleasing 
to the clergy, such as the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, the principle of it, 
rates for sectarian schools, was.directly demanded by Convocation, 
which consists entirely of bishops and clergymen. One of the ablest 
prelates who ever sat upon the English Bench, the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, uttered, when he was Bishop of London, a solemn 
caution on this very point. ‘If, he said in effect, ‘ you take the 
rates for your schools, popular control will follow.’ His warnings, 
like the warnings of Cassandra, were neglected. Unlike Cassandra, 
he himself ignored at Lambeth what he had said, in a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility, at Fulham. The clergy 
wanted the money, not for themselves, but for their schools, ‘and 
they took their chance. If I may say so with all due respect for their 
sacred calling, they gambled in futures. Their friends were in office, 
Mr. Chamberlain was still a Free Trader, and a Liberal Administra- 
tion seemed as likely as a thaw in Zembla. This time the Noncon- 
formists had a much stronger case, and they were thoroughly roused. 
The result we see. Rates have proved to be, just what Dr. Temple 
called them, a slippery slope, and the clergy are landed in popular 
control. When I say the clergy, I mean the High Church, Tory 
majority. Liberal clergymen, including some of the most eminent 
and distinguished dignitaries of the Establishment, are on the popular 
side. And this leads me to make a remark upon the licentious use, 
or rather misuse, which is made of the phrase ‘the Church.’ The 
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Church of England by law established is a national institution. It 
consists of all Englishmen who do not voluntarily proclaim themselves 
to be outside its pale. To confound it with the clerical profession, 
to confine it within the limits of the Conservative party, is uncon- 
stitutional and against common sense. Thousands of active, earnest 
Liberals, who regarded the Education Act of 1902 as fundamentally 
unjust, have been steady, unhesitating Churchmen all their lives. 
They would smile, if they thought it humorous, at the idea of taking 
their politics from Convocation, or from the clergy. The word minister, 
which may be found in the Book of Common Prayer, means servant, 
not master. The clergy have their rights as citizens and the special 
privilege of being represented by the Bishops in the House of Lords. 
The laity are represented only in the House of Commons. 

The logical view is that secular education alone should be given 
by the State, that is, by the national schoolmaster, and that religion 
should be left to the parents, or to the Churches, established and 
free. This was the view of Charles Kingsley, as sincere and devoted 
a Christian pastor as ever lived. It is the view of the Independent 
Labour party. Mr. Gladstone was, I believe, more than half inclined to 
adoptit. It cannot, therefore, be called irreligious. But itis thoroughly 
unpopular and hopelessly unpractical, because it means that nine-tenths 
of the children in this Christian country would grow up without any 
religious training atall. Lord Hugh Cecil and other fervid enthusiasts 
have persuaded themselves that all Englishmen are either convinced 
agnostics, or ardent dogmatists, eager to propagate or to destroy 
some form of faith. They live in a world of their own imagination. 
The English people, who hate logic, and love the Bible, are not made 
like that. With a few exceptions, chiefly clerical, they care little or 
nothing for scientific theology. They are anxious that their children 
should be brought up to fear God, and to follow Christ. But multi- 
tudes of them have not the leisure, even if they had the inclination, 
to teach religion themselves. They expect it to be taught for them 
in the schools to which they are compelled by law to send their children. 
If it were not taught as it has been taught in the Board schools, 
and is taught in the provided schools, a tremendous, incalculable 
injury would, I fear, be inflicted upon the youth of the nation, who, 
as Disraeli so finely said, are the trustees of posterity. A witty 
lawyer is reported to have observed that the education of the future 
would be neither religious nor irreligious, but Birrelligious. The 
term is a doubtful compliment. But even if I had only his public 
speeches to go upon, I should feel sure that Mr. Birrell would never 
approve of excluding the Bible from English schools. The old syllabus 
of the London School Board, which the County Council has not 
altered, puts religion in its proper place, which is first as well as 
everywhere. 

What, then, is to be done with the denominational schools ? 
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The two main principles submitted to the electors in January, and 
affirmed by large majorities, are first that schools which receive public 
money should be under public control, and, secondly, that in such 
schools there should be no sectarian tests for teachers. These are 
simple and intelligible propositions. To carry them out with wisdom 
and justice is the delicate and difficult problem which the Cabinet 
have had to solve. Some schools are the absolute property of private 
owners, who could close them, if they pleased, to-morrow. Most 
of the schools attached to the Church of England are held in trust, 
and could not lawfully be diverted to any object except elementary 
education. If they were closed, even the buildings would pass from 
the ownership of the trustees. Some have been built by voluntary 
contribution. Others, chiefly the oldest, possess endowments. There 
is, I believe, provision in all the trust-deeds that the distinctive 
formularies of the Church of England should be taught. An Act 
of Parliament can of course override any deed, as it can transfer the 
ownership of any property. But it has always been held that to take 
away property without compensation is a cruel injustice and wrong. 
On the other hand, nobody will maintain that Parliament may not 
fairly impose such conditions as it thinks fit upon grants of public 
money, whether they take the form of taxes or of rates. The Church 
of England, which has been since the reign of Henry the Eighth a 
Parliamentary Church, is bound to accept such form of religion as 
the State thinks fit. And while it would be a scandalous absurdity for 
a modern House of Commons to draw up a new creed, or a new faith, 
there is nothing absurd or scandalous, as the Bishop of Carlisle sees 
clearly enough, in laying down a law that schools which come upon 
the public purse should teach only such cardinal principles as are 
common to all Christians. I doubt whether any considerable number 
of freethinkers would in such circumstances avail themselves of a 
Conscience Clause. But of course there would have to be such a 
clause, as there is in all schools, provided and unprovided, now. 
Special treatment for Catholic schools would be contrary to the 
principle of religious equality. The only distinctions which can 
be even plausibly drawn are between taxes and rates, or between 
a district where there is a provided school and a district where there 
is not. From 1870 to 1902 denominational schools received substan- 
tial and increasing aid from the taxes without protest, or at least 
without effective protest. The control of the Education Department 
was generally, if not universally, accepted as a due recognition of 
public right. It was only when rates were added to taxes that 
discontent became indignation, and passive resistance set in. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is a statesman, has condemned, in 
a dignified and temperate letter, the adoption of that policy by Church- 
men. His Grace naturally put the case with gentleness and considera- 
tion. But really there is no case on the other side. Having paid 
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rates to undenominational schools for five-and-thirty years, Tory 
Churchmen could not, with any consistency or decency, begin to 
refuse payment now. They will struggle, like Englishmen, by con- 
stitutional methods against anything in the Bill which they dislike. 
When it has become law, they will obey it, remembering that passive 
obedience was part of their creed before representative government 
began. The Roman Catholics will not take public money on condi- 
tion of admitting the equality of Protestantism. They could not do 
so. It would be apostasy. They would rather go without the rates. 
That the local authority, the educational committee, would appoint 
Protestants as head teachers of Catholic schools is a preposterous 
suggestion, even if any Protestant wished to occupy such an uncom- 
fortable post. Legal principles are applied in this country with 
tact, propriety, and common sense. It may be argued on. paper 
that agnostics or materialists would endeavour to obtain, and would 
succeed in obtaining, the office of religious teacher in a national 
school. Any law would break down if its administration were 
entrusted to the insane, and depended upon men who tried to make 
it ridiculous. Secularists do not wish to teach Christianity, any 
more than they want to take holy orders. The great security for 
the new Education Bill is the fact that the people of England, who 
are neither cranks nor fanatics, ardently desire, and will actively aid, 
the success of a reasonable measure, with exclusion for none and 
justice for all. 
HERBERT Pavt. 
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